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Mill Compliance with 
FDA Requirements 
To Be Explained 


KANSAS CITY — Essential infor- 
mation which feed plant operators 
must have to be sure their production 
methods conform to Food and Drug 
Administration requirements will be 
outlined in September in Kansas City. 

The presentation, 
oral and- visual material, will be a 
special feature of this year’s Feed 
Production School, to be held Sept. 
21-23 at the Hotel Continental in 
Kansas City. 

The speakers will spell out require- 
ments and procedures in connection 
with feed mills’ compliance with FDA 
regulations of mills, and they will 
provide specific help on problems 
which arise. 

An FDA official as well as indus- 
try experts will take part in the pro- 
gram—which is considered of spe- 
cial significance at this time because 
of the stepped up FDA activity in in- 
specting feed plants throughout the 
country. 

It was announced this week that 
the FDA will be presented on the 
program by Alfred Barnard, director 
of the Kansas City district of this 
government agency. 

Others taking part in the special 

(Turn to MILL COMPLIANCE, page 8) 


New CCA Feed Mill 
Opens in Nebraska 


FREMONT, NEB.—A new Con- 
sumer Cooperative Assn. feed mill 
has opened operations in Fremont. 
The mill is intended to supply farm- 
ers’ cooperatives throughout Nebras- 
ka. 

Main emphasis wili be on poultry, 
hog and beef cattle feeds. Other feeds 
will be supplied to its warehouse from 
the cooperative’s plants in Ida Grove, 
Iowa, and Muncie, Kansas. 

Kenneth Trautman, formerly of 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, has been named 
manager of the CCA operation. 

A poured concrete structure 120 ft. 
high, the new mill has capacity for 
20,000 tons of finished feed per year. 
With it is a warehouse having stor- 
age for 180 tons of finished feed in 
bags and 240 tons of finished feed in 
bulk. This is in addition to storage 
of the feed ingredients used in manu- 
facturing. a 

Announcing completion of the 
plant, Bruce H. McCully, CCA gen- 
eral manager, said at headquarters 

(Turn to NEW MILL, page 101) 


Liberal Supplies Turn 
Hog Market Downward 


CHICAGO—Continued liberal sup- 
plies turned the hog market down- 
ward this week. Thursday, Aug. 25, 
marked the fourth consecutive day of 
decline at Chicago. The top hog price 
on that day was $16.50 cwt., the low- 
est since early May and $3 or so un- 
der this summer’s peak. 

Larger receipts also hurt hog prices 
at most other corn belt markets. 

Steer and lamb markets were re- 
ported as steady. 
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FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


POULTRY SCIENCE—The second of three articles reviewing Poultry Science 
| Assn. reports will be found on page 6. 
GRAIN DRYING—A grain research laboratory manager discusses factors in 


grain drying. Page 18. 





ROLLED BARLEY—Research on rolled common barley as both grain and roughage 


is presented. Page 28. 


PELLETING—A South Dakota mill thrives on the sales of its pelleted or crum- 


blized feeds. Page 36. 


UREA IN FEEDING—A Purdue scientist brings the reader up to date on the use | . 
| staggering to markets because of the 


of urea in ruminant feeding. Page 40. 


METAL-BINDING PROPERTIES—Two University of California researchers discuss 
metal-binding properties of soybean protein. Page 44. 


INTEGRATION—Growth of vertical integration on the West Coast in the last | 


two years is told. Page 56. 


OATS—The nutritive value of oats for turkeys is evaluated by North Dakota 


researchers. Page 60 


OUTSIDE SELLING—tThe increased emphasis by the modern feedman on outside 


selling is discussed. Page 66. 
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Research Results, Production Problems 
Are Discussed at Purdue Swine Day 


By DR. J. H. CONRAD 
Department of Animal Science 
Purdue University 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—Those in at- 
tendance at the 40th Annual Purdue 
Swine Day viewed the research ani- 
mals in the morning and heard data 
presented on a variety of topics such 
as the effect of arsanilic acid on the 
protein requirement, feeding of high 
moisture corn preserved with an an- 
tibiotic, a comparison of two new an- 
tibiotics for swine, mist-type cooling, 
fortification and feeding of corn-soy 
rations and.a five-season summary of 
the Indiana Swine Evaluation Proj- 
ect. 

The afternoon speaking program 
was concerned with how best to solve 
some of the production and market- 
ing problems and the scientists’ ap- 
praisal concerning the present and 
future of two timely topics—artificial 
insemination of swine and disease- 
free pigs. 

Summaries of swine studies and 
major points of interest from the af- 
ternoon speakers follow: 

THE EFFECT OF ARSANILIC 
ACID ON THE PROTEIN RE- 





QUIREMENT OF THE GROWING 
PIG—J. H. Conrad, D. R. Whitaker 
and W. M. Beeson: During the past 
three years, research at Purdue Uni- 

(Turn to PURDUE, 


page 101) 





Egg Prices Advance 
As Much as 7Y2c 


NEW YORK—Price advances of up 
to 7%¢ doz. marked this week’s egg 
market as one of the most stimulat- 
ing in recent months. Present egg 
price levels, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture says, average 3-13¢ above 
the same period a year ago. In some 
instances, values were at the highest 
levels since early October of a year 
ago. 

Good egg demand was reported 
from the west coast during the week 
ended Aug. 24, and the seasonal de- 
cline in production in that region did 
not appear to be as sharp as at some 
other points. The advance reported 
from Los Angeles on large grade A 

(Turn to EGGS, page 101) 





Lindsey-Robinson to Close Mill Operation 


ROANOKE, VA.—The board of di- 
rectors of Lindsey-Robinson & Co., 
Inc., a major feed manufacturer in 
the Southeast, announced Aug. 26 
that it had voted to close milling op- 
erations of its plant here. 

Emmet M. Williams, Jr., Lindsey- 
Robinson president and general man- 
ager, said the board decided “to 
cease business operations, except to 
the extent necessary to liquidate the 
company’s business in an orderly 


manner and to arrange for the prop- 
er distribution of its assets among 
its creditors.” 

The board felt the action necessary 
“in the best interest of the company 





and its creditors under present cir- 
cumstances,”’ Mr. Williams said. 

“The board of directors and man- 
agement are confident that if the 
company is allowed to liquidate its 
affairs in an orderly manner, the 
creditors will realize the maximum 
amount at a minimum cost.” 


Reorganization Negotiations 


The company’s president said that 
negotiations to reorganize Lindsey- 
Robinson’s financi:. structure also 
are going on with interested parties 
during the liquidation program. “If 
a buyer is found,” he said, “we will 

(Turn to CLOSING, page 97) 








CSS Will Avoid — 
Action That Would 


»| Depress Corn Price 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
leedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—Corn delivered to 
Commodity Credit Corp. from the 
1959 crop loan program will not be 


| wet or damaged corn involved; the 





situation may be spotty in areas, but 
the Commodity Stabilization Service 
intends to administer the distribu- 
tion, storage and disposal of off-qual- 
ity corn in a manner that will mot 
break the country price of corn be- 
fore harvest and the national elec- 
tion. 

Previously, CSS officials had re- 
ported to Feedstuffs that as damaged 
or wet corn was delivered from farms 
to country elevators, it would be sold 
immediately. At that time, the CSS 
contemplated receiving about 15-20 
million bushels from the Corn Belt. 

Subsequently, CSS officials have re- 
ceived reports from trade sources 
forecasting a much larger vag ae of 
damaged or wet corn. While these 
officials are not disposed to accept 

(Turn to CORN, page 97) 





Aureomycin Cleared 
For Coccidiosis Control 


NEW YORK—tThe clearance of the 
antibiotic Aureomycin for use in the 
prevention, control and treatment of 
coccidiosis in chickens was announced 
this week by the American Cyanamid 
Co. 

Cyanamid noted that the Food and 
Drug Administration last week pub- 
lished an antibiotic regulation amend- 
ment permitting claims of anticoc- 
cidial activity for potentiated starter 
and treatment feeds containing Au- 
reomycin chlortetracycline. 

The company described this devel- 
opment as “an important new break- 
through in coccidiosis control.” 

Eimeria tenella and E’meria neca- 
trix are specifically covered in the 
FDA clearance. “They are,” said a 
Cyanamid spokesman, “the important 

(Turn to CLEARANCE, page 4) 





Kentucky Group 
Elects Officers 


By ROBERT M. HARRISON 
Feedstuffs Staff 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Louis E. Shad- 
bourne, Henry Fruechtenicht Co., 
Louisville, was named president of 
the Kentucky Feed and Grain Assn. 
at the 16th annual Kentucky Feed 
Conference this week at Campbell 
House in Lexington. Mr. Shadbourne 
served as vice president previously. 

Directors of the association select- 
ed Eldred Neubauer, Farmers Ele- 
vators, Inc., Owensboro, as vice presi- 
dent and re-elected Jack Weber, Lex- 
ington Roller Mills, Inc., Lexington, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Retiring president of the organiza- 
tion is B. C. Parker, Pan American 
Mills, Ine., Bowling Green. 

(Turn to KENTUCKY, page 101) 
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How Feed Is Sold 


DURING THIS PERIOD of very close attention to improving the effi- 
ciency of formula feed distribution and the broad changes in marketing 





methods that are developing as a result, some rather significant changes 
have been occurring at the same time in selling and distributing of feed 
ingredients. These changes have not been discussed as extensively as those 
in formula feed distribution, probably because fewer individuals and companies 
are involved and also because the industry has been so preoccupied with its 


own pressing marketing problems. 

However, these changes in ingredient distribution probably should be 
examined more thoroughly as part of the total picture of “what's happening 
in the feed business."’ They are closely related to many of the developments 
which are both complicating and streamlining the movement of component 
parts of the feed formula to the consuming animals. The ingredient distribu- 
tion channels are in many respects more interwoven in the formula feed fabric 
than ever before. 

As in the formula feed portion of the business, no clearly defined pattern 
for the future can be discerned, but a look at some of the changes in recent 
years perhaps provides a few clues. 

FEEDSTUFFS HAS NOT conducted any sort of a formal survey or 
study in this area, but some few observations made possible by candid con- 
versations with various men in the ingredient business seem worth noting. 
It isn’t possible to list these in order of importance, because not that much 
evaluation has been applied to them. Also, there is the question of which is 
more important to whom. 

One development, however, seems to enter conversation about the subject 
most frequently. That is, more feed ingredients, particularly the bulkier 
items such as soybean meal and millfeed, are being sold directly by ingredient 
processors to feed mills—and that would include feed mills located at feed 
lots and poultry production points as well as formula feed manufacturing 
plants. 

A sizeable trade is still being carried on by jobbers and brokers, to be 
sure, but more frequently one hears comment about direct trade. It is under- 
stood that in many instances ingredient processors no longer quote a price 
to brokers including a brokerage fee, which was customary in the past. The 
broker complains that in effect he has to work harder to earn his 50¢ a ton 
against a direct price lower than his price. While many indicate that it is 
difficult to obtain the kind of volume recessary to pay the phone bills, some 
brokers report success in their specialized trade because their customers have 
come to rely on them for good service and up-to-date market information. 

The jobber performs, in addition to the service of speedy distribution, the 
additional function of flexibility in marketing of ingredients. He provides 
the necessary “cushion” by taking a position in the market while providing 
an outlet for the processor when needed. To some degree, though, it is felt 
that direct seiling has narrowed the over-all volume of jobbing. 

The vast increase in the use of chemical additives in feeds has not only 
sent large numbers of direct representatives of manufacturers into the offices 
of buyers and nutritionists, but it also has promoted growth of the manufac- 
turer representative type of ingredient salesman. Some products, which 
roughly fall into this category, were once considered “specialty items” and 
handled as more or less of a sideline by the bulk ingredient brokers. And they 
still are, to some extent. 

WHILE SOME OF THE LINES of trade to the manufacturer have been 
shortened by these changes, the lines also have crossed over the manufac- 
turer in some instances. As some feedlot and poultry operations have grown 
to the size where on-location mills have been established, all types of ingredi- 
ents have been moving direct to these mills. In some instances, however, feed 
manufacturers also serve as distributors of ingredients. 

What some of these developments mean is not certain—other than to 





illustrate the constant evolution of distribution methods from the chemical 
laboratory or flour mill all the way to the farm or ranch. The drive to lower 
costs to feeders is a perpetual one, and the feed industry certainly must 








understand all phases of the pattern in order to remain in its “middle” position. 














How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 





Any substantial improvement in formula feed sales probably won’t catch 
on until well into September when growers bring their flocks in off ranges 
and pastures run out for livestock. Turkey feeds have been falling off as 
growers begin sending their birds to market. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports that this week’s wholesale feedstuff price index of 71.9 is a 
slight improvement over last wéek’s 71.8, but below the 76.9 mark of a year 
ago. This week’s feed-grain index is .2 less than the 65.6 figure of a week ago 
and 3.4 under the year-ago mark. A weaker hog market dropped the hog-corn 
ratio, based on Chicago prices, to 14.3 from 14.9 a week ago, but still it stood 
far above the year-ago level of 11.6. (Feed markets in detail on pages 93-100.) 


Northwest 


Special sales promotions and inte- 
grated consumption outlets were re- 
ported this week to have helped some 
feed manufacturers in this area to 
keep hog and poultry feeds moving at 
a fairly good rate. Otherwise, the 
week’s volume of sales was pretty 
much as expected for this time of 
year. 

Relatively slow activity is expected 
until colder weather arrives and cat- 
tle and poultry are brought in from 
ranges, pastures and harvested small 
grain fields. Turkey feeds are moving 
a bit slower than in past weeks be- 
cause producers have begun shipping 
their birds to market. 

Soybean meal prices advanced this 
week, but other ingredients continued 
on the weak side—so feed prices are 
not expected to undergo any imme- 
diate change. 

Some manufacturers fear that 1961 
will bring with it a repetition of the 
wet corn problem of the past winter 
and spring. A very wet spring 
throughout much of the Corn Belt 
caused late plantings, and this is ex- 
pected to mean harvesting troubles 
this fall. 

Early this year, feed men recall, 
farmers with a crop that was likely 
to spoil fed out their damaged corn 
at a rate far above the usual. This 
distress action hurt feed sales. 


Southwest 


A slight indication of improved 
general business showed up early in 
the week but it was short-lived and 
most mills are running only a slow 
five days. An occasional six-day op- 
eration is reported. 

Considerable interest has been re- 
ported in future cattle feed bookings. 
There were some reports of some size- 
able sales but mostly the reports in- 
dicated interests at lower levels than 
feed mixers could cover ingredients 
for delivery this fall. 

Some feed manufacturers who have 
current promotions on hog feeds are 
experiencing a good run in this line 
and broiler and turkey business is 
still contributing a major portion of 
the running time. Generally speaking, 
business is just normal for August. 

Most price lists will reflect the 
higher prices of grain and soybean 
meal which showed strength this 
weekend. 


Northeast 


The volume of formula feed sales 
in this region is running slightly be- 
low a year ago, with the trend toward 
concentrate rather than complete 
feeds accounting for some of the 
downturn. 

Sales in the latest week held steady 
with the previous period’s level. Tur- 








key feed demand is mounting as the 
size of the birds increase. 

Dairy feeds have held up well, de- 
spite lush pastures helped by fre- 
quent rains, reflecting the increasing 
tendency of dairy farmers to dry- 
feed their cows throughout the warm 
weather season. 

Egg mashes, however, remained 
the sales leaders, followed by dairy, 
turkey, growing and broiler feeds. 

Eggs continued to perk up. Prices 
advanced and in some instances they 
were in short supply. Broilers, how- 
ever, continued at last week’s down- 


turn. 
Central States 


The past week in the formula feed 
trade showed little change from the 
week before. Manufacturers have not 
been running overtime, but they are 
maintaining work weeks of 36 to 40 
hours. 

Timely rains have maintained pas- 
turage in good shape into late Au- 
gust, which probably helps to act as 
a brake on anything resembling any 
broad-scale improvement in demand. 
On the basis of what is known now, 
July and August volume will leave 
something to be desired insofar as 
volume is concerned. Crop news on 
corn and other feed grains is not 
nearly as optimistic as it has been 
on comparable dates in recent years, 
but it still gives promise of plentiful 
supplies. Some observers say the re- 
cent action of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. which clamped down on sales 
of high moisture and highly damaged 
takeover corn may be a mild stimu- 
lant for the mixed feed trade. For- 
mula feed prices were trimmed a 
little this past week but so far this 
cut has not resulted in any material 
pickup in demand. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho for- 
mula feed sales continued to hold up 
this week. Poultry mashes are still 
moving in fair volume, but the move- 
ment of dairy and cattle rations was 
considered to be seasonally slow. 

Pacific Northwest feedstuff prices 
developed a mixed trend. Stronger 
listings were noted for soybean meal 
along with whole milo, while mod- 
erate declines took place in prices 
for wheat millfeeds, animal protein 
feeds and linseed meal. 

Trading appeared to be on the mod- 
erate side but was slow for some 
items and active for others. Most 
buying interest was still confined to 
immediate or prompt shipment in- 
gredients, however trade reports in- 
dicated terminal feed mills were an- 
ticipating September needs on a cou- 
ple of items. 

Pacific Northwest hay prices ap- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 103) 
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a superior product. What your customers expect of the Vitamin A 
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Feed Division Holds 
Promise, Say Officials 
At General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS — “Feed opera- 
which suffered in 1959, are one 
irea that holds great promise for 
General Mills during this new decade. 
is going to be an animal in- 
rease, much like the population ex- 
pnlosion. We see no reason why Gen- 
i] Mills, with its quality products, 
gorous research and long experi- 
ence should not participate in the 
rrowth in this area.” 
These are the words of C. H. Bell, 
dent, General Mills, Inc., who 
resented a report at the annual 
kholders’ meeting held this week. 
At this meeting, Mr. Bell and Gerald 
S. Kennedy, chairman of the board, 
itlined company plans and external 
omic factors which team up to 


inere 


i 


bid 


vell for the future 
Both Mr. Bell and Mr. Kennedy 
were frank in expressing disappoint- 
ment at the dip in earnings for the 
1959-60 fiscal year, but said they firm- 
ly believe the figures represent noth- 
ing more than a temporary pause in 


the company’s upward climb. 
Supporting this, Mr. Bell told the 
stockholders: “I am most happy and 
encouraged to report that June and 
July were somewhat improved over 
the same months a year ago.” 
Earnings dipped from an all-time 
high of $16,817,000 the previous year 
to $11,515,000 in 1959-60. Earnings 
per common share were $1.46 as com- 


pared with $2.26 in 1958-59. Sales, 
while down slightly from the previ- 
ous year’s peak, remained strong at 
$537,818,000, 

A major factor in the feed division 
loss this past year was the depressed 
conditions in the poultry industry,” 
pointed out Mr. Bell. “It was neces- 


sary to provide a substantial allow- 
ince for receivables which may not 
be collected. 

“An upturn in the farm economy 
would do much to improve this area. 
Through research and the concen- 

(Turn to GENERAL MILLS, page 100) 


Pillsbury Names Feed 
Quality Control Head 


MINNEAPOLIS—Robert G. Pip- 
pitt, formerly a chemist at the Pills- 
bury Co.’s Hamilton, Ohio, plant, be- 
gan duties Aug. 15 as quality control 
manager for Pillsbury’s feed division 
at the general offices in Minneapolis 

Mr. Pippitt, born in Glendale, Cal., 
was graduated from College of the 
Pacific in 1950. During a six-year tour 
of duty in the Air Force he received 
his master’s degree in food technology 
from the University of Illinois. He 
began worok at Hamilton after his 
discharge in 1957 


neti 


CSC Steen Director, 
Declares Dividend 


NEW YORK — Commercial Solv- 
ents Corp. has announced that Dr 
Carl F. Prutton has been elected to 
the company’s board of directors. Dr. 
Prutton is a director of Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corp., and a 
consultant for several chemical com- 
panies. 

Dr. Prutton retired last month as 
executive vice president, chemical di- 
visions, Food Machinery and Chemi- 
cal Corp., and was formerly a vice 
president of Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. 

Commercial Solvents Corp. also an- 
nounced an 
dend of 15¢ per share on the out- 
standing common stock of the corpo- 
ration, payable Sept. 30, 1960, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Sept. 2, 1960 

Previous payment was 10¢ per 
share on June 30, 1960. The current 
dividend represents the second in- 
crease in regular dividends since De- | 
cember, 1959. 








increased regular divi- | 





Professional Feeds 


Names Sales Director 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Appointment of 
John Poggenklass as director of sales 
for the Professional Feeds division of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., has 
been announced by Thomas W. 
Staley, president. 

Mr. Poggenklass succeeds Frank 
W. Miller, who recently was ap- 
pointed general manager of the firm’s 
St. Louis division. 

Mr. Poggenklass, a graduate of 
Southeast Missouri State College, 
joined the firm in 1953 as a territory 
salesman and has most recently 
served as district sales manager in 
Iowa. 


i 


Borden’s Announces 


Private-Label Replacer 


NEW YORK — Introduction of a 
new high-fat calf milk replacer that 
will be marketed to feed manufac- 
turers on a private label basis has 
been announced by the Borden Spe- 
cial Products Co.'s feed supplement 
division. 

Two years in development, this new 
milk replacer for use by the dairy 
herd and veal calf raisers has the 
nutritional characteristics patterned 
after the amino acids, vitamins and 
minerals of dried whole milk. 

Richard G. Sanders, sales and 
marketing director for the division, 
said the product's similarity to cow’s 
milk is the result of a special blend 
of milk nutrients (60%) and cereal 
protein. Stabilized choice white 
grease is used as a source of fat, 
which is guaranteed at 10%. Stabil- 
ized Vitamins A and D-2 are also add- 
ed at 10,000 units per pound and 2,000 
units per pound, respectively, and 
chlortetracycline is guaranteed at 25 
mg. per pound. 

“The physical properties of Bor- 
den’s new high-fat calf milk replacer 
are also assured by such innovations 
as incorporating pharmaceutical 
grades of lecithin and tri-calcium 
phosphate in the product, which en- 
hance the suspension characteristics 
of the reconstituted milk replacer,” 
Mr. Sanders said. 

“The new high-fat milk replacer 
will offer a truly modern product for 
those mills that want to start the 
dairyman and veal raiser on the mill’s 
own brand and continue with their 
own brand of starter, grower, con- 
centrates, and so on.” 


———_ 


Meal Futures Trading 
Irregular, Board Says 


MEMPHIS, TENN Oilseed meal 
futures prices were irregular on the 
Memphis Board of Trade during the 
past week 

Soybean oil meal moved up early 
in the period, only to wind up with 
some losses, except for the Septem- 
ber contract, which closed 25¢ ton 
higher than the week earlier. 

New crop soybean oil meal is 
quoted at high premiums compared 
with spot shipments, resulting in 
slow trade for this position and in- 
fluencing the board. 

Cottonseed oil meal contracts made 
substantial increases, with a greatly 
stepped up demand for the cash ar- 
ticle in some positions. 

New season highs were made in 
March, May and July options of cot- 
tonseed oil meal. 

The August eastern trunk line and 
unrestricted soybean oil meal con- 
tracts expired quietly on Aug. 23. 

Feed business was reported to be 
only fair. No immediate signs of im- 








provement were indicated in the 
trade here. 
Eastern trunk line soybean oil 


meal closed Aug. 23 unchanged, com- 
pared with a week earlier; unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal, 50¢ lower to 50¢ 
ton higher, and bulk solvent cotton- 
seed oil meal, $1.25@2 higher. 
Trading volume for the week 


amounted to 1,000 tons of unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal. 


Don Madden 


Earl Klenk 


Hubbard Appoints 
Feed Sales Heads 


MANKATO, MINN.—Promotion of 
two Hubbard Milling Co. feed depart- 
ment personnel has been announced. 
Quentin Marsh, manager of the feed 
division, announced the appointment 
of Earl Klenk as sales manager of the 
division. Don Madden has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager. Feed 
sales in all plants will be co-ordinated 
by the two men. Plants are located 
in Mankato, Minn.; Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and Marion, Ind. 

Earl Klenk has been associated 
with the feed division of Hubbard for 
seven years. He has served in various 
capacities including the livestock loan 
department and business develop- 
ment. 

Don Madden has been employed by 
the Hubbard company in the nutri- 
tion and sales department for 11 
years. 

Under the supervision of Mr. Klenk 
and Mr. Madden are three regional 
sales areas: The central area—Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and 
Nebraska—under direction of Dale 
Snyder; the eastern section, serviced 
from the Marion, Ind., plant, where 
John McNeal will continue as the 
sales supervisory director, and the 
Mankato area, which Don Madden 
will continue to supervise for the 
present. 

Mr. Klenk and Mr. Madden will 
also supervise the sales of the newly- 
acquired Archer Booster feed divi- 
sion. 


FDA sal Order 


On Coccidiosis Control 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has issued reg- 
ulations which provide for the use 
of Aureomycin in feed to prevent, 
control and treat coccidiosis in chick- 
ens. 

Published last week in the Feder- 
al Register was a Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration order amending the an- 
tibiotic regulations to permit cocci- 
diosis control claims for potentiated 
feeds containing the American Cy- 
anamid Co.’s antibiotic, Aureomycin 
chlortetracycline. 

FDA added these subdivisions to 
the antibiotic regulations involved: 

“(ii) It is also intended for use in 
the prevention and control of coccidi- 
osis in chickens caused by E. tenella 
and E. necatrix; its labeling bears ad- 
equate directions and warnings for 
such use (including the directions and 
warnings required by subdivision (i) 
of this sub-paragraph), and it con- 
tains per ton of feed, 200 grams of 
chlortetracycline and 0.8% of dietary 
calcium. 

“(iii) It is also intended for use in 
the treatment of coccidiosis in chick- 
ens caused by E. tenella and E. neca- 
trix; its labeling bears adequate 
warnings for such use (including the 
directions and warnings required by 
subdivision (i) of this sub-paragraph) ; 
and it contains, per ton of feed, 200 
grams of chlortetracycline and 0.4 to 
0.55% of dietary calcium.” 


= 
= 


AUBURN APPOINTMENT 


AUBURN, ALA.—Allen Brown has 
been appointed poultry marketing 
specialist with the Auburn Univer- 
sity extension service, Dr. E. T. York, 
Jr., head of the extension service, has 
announced. Mr. Brown will work pri- 
marily in economics as it relates to 
the marketing of poultry and poultry 











products. 











CLEARANCE 


(Continued from page 1) 





species that kill non-immune chick- 
ens and retard growth and lower feed 
efficiency. 

“For 10 years, scientists have 
known that high levels of Aureomy- 
cin have anticoccidial activity. With 
the development and wide use of a 
method of potentiating Aureomycin, 
coccidiosis control with the antibiotic 
became practical. This is an impor- 
tant new first. This development was 
announced at the Cyanamid Anima! 
Feed Symposium in October, 1959, 
and the efficacy data published in the 
proceedings. Now, with FDA accept- 
ance, feed manufacturers can legally 
claim anticoccidial activity for poten- 
tiated feeds containing Aureomycin. 

“Coccidiosis control can now be 
handled with the same formula feeds 
fortified with Aureomycin and now 
used to control other poultry dis- 
eases.” 

The company described this as a 
“simplified method which gives an 
efficient and economical new way to 
combat coccidiosis.” 

Cyanamid explained the claims: (1) 
A claim for prevention and control of 
coccidiosis in chickens caused by E. 
tenella or E. necatrix may be made 
for feeds containing 200 grams of 
Aureomycin chlortetracycline per ton 
and 0.8% dietary calcium. (2) A 
claim for treatment of coccidiosis 
caused by E. tenella or E. necatrix 
may be made for feeds containing 
200 grams of the antibiotic per ton 
and 0.4 to 0.55% dietary calcium. 

Cyanamid scientists recommended 
for starting birds (first 3 to 4 weeks, 
including both broilers and replace- 
ment birds) a feed containing 200 
grams of Aureomycin per ton and 
0.8% total calcium, with the added 
calcium supplied by calcium sulfate. 
They suggested use of monosodium 
phosphate to bring the phosphorus 
level up to 0.6%. No anticoccidial 
other than the antibiotic is required, 
they stated. 

After the first three to four weeks, 
they continued, the birds should be 
kept on another coccidiostat until 
they are immune or go to market. 

A feed containing 200 grams of Au- 
reomycin per ton and no added cal- 
cium was recommended for five-day 
treatment. Other ingredients in the 
ration will usually give 0.4 to 0.55% 
total calcium. 

“The important new feature for 
feed manufacturers,” a spokesman 
said, “is that now coccidiosis control 
can be completely in their hands. 
There is no longer need for growers 
to change to sulfa drugs in feed or 
water when coccidiosis strikes. They 
can now use the potentiated stress or 
treatment feed that is on hand to 
treat other disease outbreaks.” 


Repellent Et ffective 


Against Face Flies 
ITHACA, N.Y. — Crag Repellent, 
commonly used to protect livestock 
from biting flies, has proved effective 
against face flies on dairy cows. 
Research by Dr. John Matthysse 
and Phillip Ode of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell shows the chemical will cut down 
the number of face flies on cows by 
80%. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has cleared the product for 
labelling as a face fly repellent. Cor- 
nell scientists recommend it be wiped 
on cows’ faces with a sponge or cloth 





daily. 

Face flies interfere with grazing 
sometimes causing cattle to leave 
the field entirely and seek refuge in 
a barn. The insects are suspected 
disease carriers. 
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In the early days of the West, fast-riding settlers and cattlemen borrowed 
the Spanish word “‘cincha” and called their strong horsehair saddle girths 
a cinch. These girths of braided horsehair were so strong and could be 
drawn so tightly that a rider could have no fear of slipping saddle. There- 
fore, the word cinch became a synonym for sure-fire certainty. Later, 
settlers grew to trust the “modern” lead pipe and its capabilities for 
transporting water. To give emphasis to “cinch”, lead-pipe was added and 
the phrase “Lead-Pipe Cinch” became an emphatic description of some- 


thing certain and predictable. 


Iesdesteetretecetoatratostoatontondectectecdecdeedrcetoatoateatontectecte 


Since the early days of “dehy”, Small Dehydrated Alfalfa has been the 
industry’s “lead-pipe cinch” for quality and uniformity. Small’s exactness 
and care at the many critical points of production have built brand repu- 
tation into Small’s that feed manufacturers everywhere trust and insist 
on for their formula feeds. 

When you next buy dehydrated alfalfa remember that Small’s contains a 
whole “library” of highly important nutritional elements and gives you 
the quality and uniformity that make your brand of poultry and livestock 
feeds better. 


ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


Box 356 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Part 2 of a Review 





Proceedings of 49th Annual Meeting 
Of the Poultry Science Assn. 


4 portion of this review of nutri- 
tion papers presented at the meeting 
Aug. 2-5 at the University of Cali 
fornia was included in the Aug. 20 

ue of Feedstuffs. Additional discus- 
sions are presented at this time, and 
the final part of the review will be 


printed next week 


UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS—The 


Wednesday morning nutrition session 
included, principally, papers dealing 
with unidentified factors in poultry 
nutrition and the improvement of the 
nutritive value of feed ingredients by 
enzymes, water treatment and vari- 
ous other techniques. The variability 
and emphasis on progress in the nu- 
trition field is well exemplified by this 
rather extensive review of studies 


related to unidentified factors, since 
the last association meeting including 


any appreciable mumbers of papers 
along these lines was in 1954 at Van- 
couver, British Columbia 

Studies on the unidentified factor 
ictivity of whey and lactose were 
presented by Davis and associates at 
the University of California and the 
Foremost Dairies Central Research 
Laboratories. These _ investigators 
found the growth promoting activity 
of whey was also present in crude 
lactose, recrystallized lactose, reagent 
lactose and c.p. lactose They con- 
cluded that the growth factor ap- 
pears to be either absorbed or oc- 
uded on the crystals of lactose dur- 
ng crystallization 

Factors influencing chick growth re- 


sponse to unidentified nutrients were 
reported by Fritz and others of the 
Dawe’s Laboratories. These investiga- 
tors failed to find any appreciable 
difference related to breeds and 
strains of chicks, the use of the tur- 
key poult as the experimental animal 
or the depletion of parental stock. 
The addition of thyroprotein to the 
basal diet was also ineffective in an 
attempt to accentuate the effect of 
unidentified nutrients. Antibiotics 
were effective in reducing the growth 
response provided by unidentified nu- 
trients from 10 to, roughly, 3%. A 
diet containing principally corn and 
dehulled soybean oil meal also pro- 
moted a smaller growth response than 
did a diet containing essentially puri- 
fied ingredients. A four-week feeding 
period appeared to be optimum for 
studying unidentified nutrients. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
searchers Menge and Denton observed 
that fat sources from egg yolk, lard 
and corn oil improved chick growth 
significantly over the basal when sub- 
stituted for calories normally pro- 
vided by carbohydrates. There was 
some indication that dried egg yolk 
may be somewhat more potent in pro- 
viding unidentified factors since the 
shift from carbohydrate calories to 
fat calories was not as great in this 
diet as was true in the other groups. 
It seems possible that we may find 
benefits in several types of fat over 
and above the calorie value normally 
considered the primary function of 
animal fats 

Fish Solubles 

Unidentified factor studies with fish 
solubles by Johnson and Waibel 
Minnesota revealed that growth stim- 
ulation occurred with both chicks and 
turkeys in practical-type rations with 
this ingredient. Further, their work 
showed that fish solubles can be de- 
hydrated in the pure form and retain 
maximum unidentified factor activity. 


at | 


The authors point out that the new | 








By Dr. Elton L. Johnson 
University of Minnesota 


process of complete dehydration will 
eventually result in savings to the 
feed manufacturer through the elimi- 
nation of price for the carrier in- 
gredient as well as the extra freight 
charge for same. Improvements in 
density of high efficient broiler and 
turkey rations by reduction of pounds 
of the dehydrated product required 
per ton is also an evident advantage 
of this new form of fish solubles. 

Caged layer research by Whiteside 
and others at Texas demonstrated 
significant increases in egg produc- 
tion when fermentation residue, dis- 
tillers’ dried solubles, condensed fish 
solubles, dried whey or a combination 
of molybdenum and zinc were added 
to the basal ration. This is an un- 
usual report because it has been gen- 
erally assumed that unidentified fac- 
tors are not of much importance in 
the ration of laying hens. It is quite 
possible that the basal corn-soy-milo 
diet was on the border line in terms 
of molybdenum and zinc and any of 
the supplements may have improved 
the addition or utilization of these 
minerals to accomplish increased rate 
of lay. 

Additional studies with dried egg 
yolk as a source of unidentified chick 
growth factors were conducted by 
Weise and associates at the Univer- 


sity of Idaho. Their studies were 
pointed toward fractionation of the 
unidentified factor, and they were 


able to prepare a crude crystalline 
material with approximately 70% the 
activity of the original egg yolk. The 
author explained this was approxi- 
mately a 50-fold increase in activity 
and that the factor they were work- 
ing with was probably the so-called 
“fish” factor. Although this work does 
not have much practical application 
at the moment, it does represent con- 
siderable progress in terms of even- 
tual isolation, identification and prepa- 
ration of this unidentified factor 
which would mean synthetic produc- 
tion on a commercial scale. 


INGREDIENT IMPROVEMENT— 
Several papers were presented re- 
garding the improvement of barley 
for feeding purposes. An excellent 
review of enzymes in poultry feeds 
which deals principally with the im- 


| provement of barley was presented 
| by Dr. Jensen, Washington State Uni- 


versity, in the Aug. 13 issue of Feed- 


| stuffs. Consequently, only a few lim- 


ited comments will be made in this 


| review. 





Arscott at Oregon State College re- 
ported that body weight of layers ap- 
peared depressed for barley treat- 
ments unless rations were pelleted. 
Body weight was also improved for 
New Hampshire hens when the ra- 
tion contained an enzyme supplement. 
These workers point out specifically 
that one problem with pelleting bar- 
ley is that increased water consump- 
tion occurs and may present wet lit- 
ter problems under some conditions. 

A further report by Anderson and 
associates at Utah State University 
indicated barley could be used in lay- 
ing hen rations on an economic basis, 
but that the addition of an enzyme 
supplement to a high barley feed im- 
proved performance of laying hens in 
only one of several experiments. 


It might be well to point out at 
this time that only barley grown in 
the northwestern part of the U.S. ap- 
pears to respond appreciably to water 
treatments or enzyme supplementa- 
tion. 

The Washington State University 
workers concluded that water treat- 
ment of barley provided increased 
growth due to the presence of an ef- 
fective antibiotic in the treated bar- 
ley. This paper by Willingham and 
others indicated that a ton of water- 
treated barley contained approximate- 
ly 33 gm. of bacitracin-like activity 
per ton. This has been an interesting 
development and is somewhat differ- 
ent from the earlier thought that 
water treatment may actually lib- 
erate energy for utilization by live- 
stock and poultry. 

Northwest wheat samples were 
shown to be inferior to corn in chick 
studies by Leon and others at Wash- 
ington State University. Experimen- 
tal results showed the following sur- 
prising developments: (1) Water 
treatment improved significantly the 
gross stimulating properties of wheat; 
(2) fungal enzyme additions also im- 


| proved three samples of wheat, and 
| (3) water-treatment improved wheat 








CHICAGO GOLF COMMITTEE—“Challenging, but sure to provide lots of 
fun” was the unanimous verdict of the golf committee of the Chicago Feed 
Club, following a practice round at the River Forest Country Club, site of the 
fall outing of the organization Sept. 13. All club members are making a special 
effort to bring a guest to share in the fun and $1,200 in prizes. Tee-off time 
is 10 a.m. and a free bar opens preceding dinner. Committee members pic- 
tured are (left to right): William J. Gosney, Chase Bag Co.; Edward J. De- 
Laet, St. Regis Paper Co.; R. O. Becker, Cereal By-Products Co., and A. H. 


Fahrenkrog, Illinois Farm Supply Co., committee chairman, 











bran, germ, shorts, middlings and 
wheat mill feed, whereas fungal en- 
zymes improved only bran or wheat 
mill feed. This is an interesting de- 
velopment, since seven out of eight 
Northwest wheat samples were only 
slightly better than barley in feeding 
value. It has been a commonly ac- 
cepted procedure to consider top qual- 
ity wheat equivalent to corn for most 
poultry rations. It appears the source 
of “well known” ingredients may be- 
come more of a consideration than 
has heretofore been recognized. 

Raw soybean meal was studied by 
Brambila and associates at Cornell 
University. The use of a trypsin con- 
centrate in a diet containing raw soy- 
bean meal failed to improve the feed- 
ing value of that meal to equal a com- 
mercial sample of soybean oil meal 
which had undergone the usual heat 
treatment during processing. Al- 
though the search for some method 
to improve the nutritive value of raw 
soybeans to equal that of our pro- 
cessed soybean meal continues, we 
are stili searching for a technique 
that will produce the desired effect. 


MINERALS—The Thursday morn- 
ing sessions included two sections on 
nutrition. One of these dealt prin- 
cipally with mineral metabolism and 
requirements for poultry. Papers deal- 
ing with the calcium supplementation 
of layer rations and the resulting ef- 
fect on egg sheli quality were of 
considerable interest to those attend- 
ing the session. 

The effect of calcium levels of 1, 2.5 
and 4%, in the absence and presence 
of 15 mg. of supplemental vitamin C 
per pound, was studied by Pepper 
and associates at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College. Their studies re- 
vealed a 4% level of calcium superior 
to 2.5% in environmental tempera- 
tures maintained between 75 and 80° 
F. Supplementation with vitamin C 
failed to affect specific gravity or 
weight loss of eggs. 

Similar studies on calcium levels by 
Peterson and associates at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho showed that 3.5% 
calcium was more effective in main- 
taining egg shell quality than the 
lower level of 2.25%. Their studies 
also showed a marked difference be- 
tween strains of hens in relation to 
shell quality, but they concluded that 
both strains responded favorably to 
the higher calcium level. They found 
no benefit of adding zinc to their 
practical layer ration. 

Studies by Yates and Schaibie at 
Michigan State University were not 
quite as optimistic for the relatively 
high levels of calcium. Their studies 
included calcium levels at 1.9, 2.25, 
2.8 and 3.5% in breeding hen rations. 
They found that a 2.8% calcium level 
was as effective as 35% in producing 
eggs and maintaining shell thickness. 
Another portion of their report in- 
cluded some beneficial effects of sup- 
plemental zine in rations to birds 
with the higher calcium levels. How- 
ever, the evidence is not conclusive 
enough to warrant the routine recom- 
mendation of supplemental zinc for 
breeding hen rations. 

Chick Diets 

Chick diets also received a consid- 
erable share of the studies during the 
past year of mineral requirements. 
Watts and Davis at Louisiana State 
University concluded that calcium 
levels between 0.75 and 1.2% produced 
satisfactory chick growth when the 
total phosphorus level was 0.7% 
(0.45% inorganic). They also con- 
cluded that either soft phosphate, di- 
calcium phosphate or a mixture of 
the two were satisfactory sources of 
phosphorus. 

Dietary calcium levels of 0.2, 0.4, 
0.6, 0.8 and 1% supplied in both the 
sulfate and carbonate forms were 
studied by White-Stevens and asso- 
ciates at the American Cyanamid Co. 
in relation to enhancing blood levels 
of tetracycline antibiotics. Phosphorus 
levels of 0.4, 0.6, 08 and 1% were 
also studied with and without the 
addition of 200 ppm of chlortetra- 
cycline (CTC) as the antibiotic under 
consideration. They concluded that 

(Turn to PROCEEDINGS, page 103) 


Broiler Egg Set 
Decreases by 3% 


SALISBURY, MD.— The national 
egg set last week dropped in 17 of 
the 22 important broiler producing 
states. The set was 3% below the 
previous week, according to the re- 
port. 

However, the set at 41,742,000 was 
11% above the same week a year 
ago. The states which showed a size- 
able decrease were Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Texas and Georgia. 
Settings in Delmarva were 3% be- 
low the previous week but 32% above 
the corresponding week last year. 

Broiler chick placements in the 22 
states totaled 30,928,000, 2% below 
the previous week but 2% above the 
corresponding week a year ago. De- 
creases were reported in 12 states 
with the most appreciable decreases 
in Maryland, Georgia, California and 
North Carolina. 

Broiler prices in Delmarva last 
week improved a fraction. The av- 
erage price paid on the farm for the 
week was 17.15¢ compared to 17.10¢ 
the week before. 


North Ashonene Area 
Planning to Regain 
Railroad Service 


HARRISON, ARK.— Plans were 
being made here this week to secure 
railroad service for this poultry and 
livestock producing area of north 
Arkansas. 

A group of Harrison and area busi- 
ness leaders voted to form a corpora- 
tion to look into alternatives if the 
idle Arkansas and Ozarks Railway 
granted permission to abandon 
service. 

The line—said to be vital to the ag- 
ricultural economy of the region 
has been out of operation since last 
May. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion held a hearing late last week on 
the railroad’s request for authority 
to abandon the line, which it says is 
losing money steadily. 

Officials reported that the new cor- 
poration would be called the Carroll- 
Boone Co., named after the two 
counties served by the 72-mile A&O. 

Pledges are being sought from in 
terested businessmen and area lead- 
ers. 

The principal alternative under 
consideration would be construction 
of a spur from here to Bergman, 
about nine miles northeast of Har- 
rison. If the spur is built, it would 
link the A&O with the White River 
division of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 








is 


road. 
The new corporation will sell 
authorized capital stock valued at 


$10, if it obtains an Arkansas charter 
of incorporation. The total amount 
of stock to be sold has not been re- 
vealed. 

The corporation proposes to pro- 
mote, own or lease the property of 
the A&O line, including owning or 
acquiring stock or other securities of 
a railroad company. 

A spokesman said the new corpor- 
ation was being formed to show the 
ICC that this area is “vitally inter- 
ested” in the resumption of rail serv- 
ice for ‘“‘economic survival” as an in- 
land town. 

When the A&O suspended opera- 
tions, agricultural euthorities said 
more than 300,000 broilers and more 
than 100,000 turkeys were being fed 
out in the Berryville-Green Forest- 
Harrison area. And much of the bulk 
feed for these projects was being 
moved at a cheaper cost, by the line. 

Since then, trucks have been 
pressed into service to fill feed bins 
and hoppers. But agricultural and in- 
dustry officials feel producers could 
market a cheaper product if the feed 
is shipped by rail. 

Owners have placed the value of 
the A&O at $647,500. The price re- 
portedly was based on the present 
salvage value. 











H. P. Steele 


Harold Steinman 


IMC Announces Two 


Staff Appointments 


SKOKIE, ILL.—International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. has an- 
nounced two staff changes. Harold 
Steinman, midwest area manager for 
the feed ingredients department, has 
been promoted to field sales manager. 
He will be responsible for sales ac- 
tivities of agents and distributors on 
a national basis, the announcement 
said. 

The department also announced the 
appointment of H. Porter Steele as 
customer services supervisor, a new 
position with over-all responsibility 


| for all orders from the time of proc- 


essing through plant scheduling, de- 
livery dates and followup service. 

John K. Westberg, sales manager 
for feed ingredients, said the appoint- 
ments are designed to increase sales 
efficiency and to centralize responsi- 
bility for customer services. 


_ 
—_ 


Oat Products Sales 
Head Dies in Mishap 


DULUTH, MINN. A General, 
Mills, Inc., sales manager was killed 
instantly Aug. 20 when his car fell 
on him from jacks holding it as he 
was preparing to change the muffler. 
He was Edward B. Cunninghom, 33, 
sales manager in charge of oat by- 
products for the Purity Oats opera- 
tion of General Mills, Minneapolis. 

The mishap occurred here where 
the Cunningham family was spending 
the week end with Mrs. Cunning- 
ham’s parents. 

For nearly three years, Mr. Cun- 
ningham had served as national sales 
manager for Purity Oats by-prod- 
ucts from the General Mills Minne- 
apolis and Keokuk, Iowa, plants. He 
joined General Mills in 1944 while 
still attending high school. He con- 
tinued to work for the firm while at- 
tending Iona College, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. 

Later he became a field auditor for 
the firm. In 1953, he was transferred 
to the auditing department of the 
general office in Minneapolis. He was 
moved to the millfeed sales division 
and then became flour sales repre- 
sentative in the company’s eastern 
Ohio territory. He returned to Min- 
neapolis early in 1958 to assume the 





| Purity Oats position. 





Survivors include his wife, Rose- 
mary, and two daughters, Jean, 1%, 
and Rosemary, 5 months. 

Burial took place Aug 
Bronx. 


25 in the 


— 





Nutrena Feeds Names 
Area Credit Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS — Nutrena Feeds 
has named C. J. Hamel, former as- 
sistant credit manager for the A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., as its northern re- 
gional credit manager, according to 
Waldo L. Hull, assistant treasurer of 
the feed firm. 

Mr. Hamel, who joined Nutrena 
when that firm purchased the Staley 
feed operation recently, will coordi- 


| nate and supervise credit programs in 


Minnesota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
western Iowa, Mr. Hull said. 





Feed Club Dance 


OMAHA—The Omaha Feed Club’s 
annual fall dance will be Sept. 9 at 
the Council Bluffs, Iowa, Elks Club. 














Increased Grain 
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Milk Production, G.L.F. Says 


ITHACA, N.Y.— Are many dairy 
cows starved for TDN? Several col- 
lege dairy specialists say “Yes,” and 
an on-the-farm research program 
conducted by Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- | 
change indicates that heavier grain 
feeding is profitable for a high per- | 
centage of northeast herds 

In a controlled test, involving 442 
Holstein cows from 48 farms in New 
York, New Jersey and northern 
Pennsylvania, grain was fed at the 
daily rate of 2 lb. per body hundred- 
weight of cow. Normal amounts of 
hay and silage were fed as well. Re- 
sults showed that this higher grain 
feeding increased milk production as 
much as 7,500 lb. per cow annually. 
Cows under the higher feed program 
averaged a 2,000-lb. increase. 

According to 22 examining veteri- 
narians who took part in the pro- 
gram, there were no indications that 
the heavier grain feeding impaired 
cow health in any way. In fact, veter- 
inarians and farmers’ themselves | 
agreed that the heavier grain feeding 
actually improved herd health. 


48 

The results were announced by 
Ernest C. Charron, G.L.F. applied re- 
search manager, who said the over-all 
project was designed, planned and ini- 
tiated by the G.L.F. research depart- 
ment and the animal husbandry de- 
partment of Cornell University. 
Twelve G.L.F. dairy feed specialists, 
working with the participating dairy- 
men, carefully recorded the results 
during the 112-day test period, he 
noted. The primary purpose of the ex- 
periment was to determine whether 
increased grain feeding would in- 


crease milk production, and whether | 
and the inci- | © 
| fed group made but a slight increase, 


it affected herd health 
dence of mastitis. 
During the first two weeks all cows 
were fed the farmers’ usual ration so 
that basic data concerning production, 
amounts of grain, silage and hay 
consumed could be recorded. Then, 
the cows were split into two separate | 
groups and paired off as closely as | 


possible in terms of production, | 
weight, age and calving date. 

One half, called a control group, 
remained on the farmers’ usual feed 
program, while the other half re- 


ceived grain at the 2 Ib. per hundred- 
weight figure. 

Both groups were fed the same 
quality hay and silage throughout the 
test, with amounts determined by the 
cows’ appetites. Careful measurement 
showed that cows getting the larger 
amounts of grain ate substantially 


the same amount of hay and silage 
as the control group. 
Herds chosen for the tests were 





good producers, averaging 11,000 Ib. 
of milk per year. A majority were | 
from 4-7 years old and weighed from | 
less than 1,000 to over 1,400 Ib., with | 





Correlation of Date of Hay Cut 
and TDN 
Date of Cut (Ist Cutting) and % TDN* 


Average 
Date cut No. farms T.D.N. (% | 
| Before June | . ‘ 3 54.1 
| June 1-15 ‘ 8 57.5 
June 16-30 17 53.0 


After June 30 16 


*Does not include four farms where second 
and third cuttings were being fed 
Hay samples from all 48 farms were analyzed 


| at the G.L.F. quality contro! laboratory 








Response of Cows to Higher | 





Grain Feeding 
10% cows . 4,000 + ib. milk 
5% cows . 3,500 ib. milk 
11% cows 3,000 ib. milk 
8% cows 2,500 ib. milk 
23% cows 2,000 Ib. milk 
12% cows 1,500 ib. milk 
21% cows 1,000 Ib. milk 
5% cows ; 500 Ib. milk 
5% cows 0 Ib. milk 
100% average 2,031 Ib. milk 
Average increase for all cows on test (pro- 
| jected annual basis) was 2,03! Ib 








| 35.1% 


Farm Tests 


| feed,” 
| cows should be fed 2 Ib. of grain per 
| hundred pounds of bodyweight when 















the average at about 1,200 Ib. From 
eight to 12 cows were selected at each 
of the participating farms. 

When total digestible nutrients, in 
the form of grain, were 
over well known textbooks’ 


standards, annual production in- 


| creased an average of 2,000 lb. milk 


per cow. Responses to higher grain 
feeding were measured by relating 
changes in production to standard lac- 


| tation curves developed by Dr. Lon 


D. McGilliard, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Of- the higher fed group only 5% 
failed to respond to additional feed- 
ing, while 90% showed an annual in- 
crease rate of 1,900 lb. or more milk. 
A production increase of 2,000 Ib. or 
more milk was noted in 57%. Twenty 
cows averaged a 4,500-lb. increase, 
with several jumping production at 
least 5,000 lb. a year. These findings 
were further substantiated on 266 
additional farms where similar dem- 
onstrations were conducted on a two- 
cow basis. 

Should Know Production 

“This study again emphasizes that 
dairymen should know the produc- 
tion of each cow, in order to get the 
best return from money spent on 
Mr. Charron stressed. “Most 


they freshen. Then, the ration should 


| be increased as long as the cow re- 


sponds with enough milk to make the 
increase profitable. This, of course, 
depends on the price the farmer re- 
ceives for his milk and the cost of 
grain.” 

Mr. Charron stressed the impor- 
tance of the findings that showed the 
body weight per cow in the higher 


giving strong indication that in- 
creased grain feeding turns into in- 
creased milk production and not fat. 
In no instance where milk production 
was increased was there any decrease 
in the butterfat test. 

(Turn to GRAIN FOR COWS, page 101) 





Another Profit-Able 


“FARMACEUTICAL” 





For: Chronic 
Coughs in Hogs 


KRONIKOF 


Recommended treat- 
ment for chronic coughs 
not due to active viral 
or bacterial infections. 
Non-infectious coughs that are 
chronic and nutritional in nature 


are usually cured by KRONI- 
KOF. 


Response normally seen in 7 to 
14 days. 


Administered at the rate of 10 
lbs. per ton of feed. 
A FIELD-TESTED 
“FARMACEUTICAL" 


Order from Our Salesman, 
or Write... 
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Plans for Nitrofuran 


Symposium Sept. 8-9 
At Kentucky Made 


LEXINGTON, KY. Agricultural 
tists and feed manufacturing of- 
from all parts of the U.S. will 
Sept. 8-9 at the University of 
for the third National Sym- 
Nitrofurans in Agricul- 


el 
el 
tucky 


on 


Dr. W 


P. Garrigus, associate direc- 

r of the University of Kentucky Ag- 
iItural Experiment Station and 

1d of the department of animal 
handry at the University of Ken- 
tucky. is general chairman of the 


mposium. The two-day meeting is 
red by the school’s college of 
iculture in cooperation with Hess 
Clark, Ashland, Ohio 

According to Dr. Garrigus, scien- 
ts will present 20 papers reporting 
new research conducted with the 
iran drugs on parturient sows 
salmonella infections 


trol 


ind baby pigs 


of swine and cattle coccidiosis; work 
with new nitrofurans in broilers, egg 
production, growth studies and re- 
productive performance of layers, and 
prevention of avian vibrionic hepa- 
titis and salmonella and infectious 
sinusitis of turkeys 
We will maintain the objective 
cientific and educational quality es- 
tablished by previous symposia 
Michigan State University and Uni- 
versity of Georgia) and every step 
has been taken to make this meeting 
pleasant and memorable as pos- 
ble,”” Dr. Garrigus stated 
Symposium speakers will include 
rs. Charles E. Barnhart, University 
of Kentucky; Arthur A. Camp, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station; 


James E. Briggs, Hess & Clark; C. W. 
Carlson, South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture; Grover D. Cloyd, 
Hess & Clark; Datus M. Hammond, 
Utah State University; Paul D. Har- 
1 Hess & Clark; A. C. Jerstad, 
Western Washington Experiment 
tation; Allen A. Kurnick, University 


vou 


Arizona; Mary F. Paul, Norwich 
Pharmacal Co.; B. S. Pomeroy, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; W. Malcolm 


Reid, University of Georgia; Martin 
Sevoian, University of Massachusetts; 
Vaughn C. Speer, Iowa State Univer- 
sity; Loyal R. Stone, Hess & Clark; 
Richard C. Wahlstrom, South Dakota 
State College of Agriculture; Robert 
W. Wolfgang, Hess & Clark, and Har- 
old B. Wright, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Section chairman and discussion 
leaders include Drs. W. M. Beeson 
and R. W. Hughes, Purdue Univer- 
sity; J. Clyde Driggers, University of 
Georgia; H. R. Bird, University of 

(Turn to NITROFURAN, 


page 100) 





Duluth Strike Ends: 


Grain Begins Moving 


DULUTH, MINN. Members of 
Grain Millers locals 112 and 118 were 
back on the job this week after set- 
tlement of a five-day strike that 
jammed Duluth-Superior ports with 
grain-loaded box cars. 

About 6,000 railroad cars were on 
sidings and 15 Great Lakes and for- 
eign ships awaited cargoes when the 
strike ended. Port officials estimated 
it would take a week to catch up 
with the surplus grain. Grain com- 
pany employees are on 12-hour shifts. 

The accepted contract gives up to 
five days a year sick leave and other 
imprevements in health and welfare 
provisions along with pay increases. 

Workers will receive a 12¢ pay in- 
crease retroactive to July 1, an addi- 
tional 8¢ next July 1 and the wage 
contracts can be reconsidered for the 
third year. Base pay of the old con- 
tracts ranged up to $2.75 an hour. 

The seven companies struck were: 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co.; Cargill, 
Ine.; Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn.; General Mills, Inc.; Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co., and F. H. Peavey & Co. 

















MILL COMPLIANCE 


(Continued from page 1) 





program feature will be Dr. H. S. 
Wilgus, vice president of The Ray 
Ewing Co., Pasadena, Cal., and chair- 
man of the technical committee of 
the Feed Additives Council; James 
Hamilton, Consumers Cooperative 
Assn., Kansas City, and Dr. Walter 
Glista, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

Dr. Wilgus’ topic will be “In-Plant 
Inventory Control and Handling of 
Premixes”; Mr. Hamilton will speak 
on “Batch Mixing with Premixes”; 
Dr. Glista will discuss “Controlling 
Contamination in Mixing and Con- 
veying,” and Mr. Barnard will cover 
“Inspecting the Feed Mill,” showing 
and explaining the facilities and pro- 
cedures inspected and checked by 
FDA. 

The FDA compliance discussion will 
be just one part of the three-day 
Production School. The program also 
will include new information on such 
major topics as grain processing, pro- 
portioning and mixing, plus special 
research reports. There will be spe- 
cial panel sessions, too, to provide an 
idea exchange and answer feed men’s 
questions on specific problems and de- 
velopments. Another special feature 
will be a panel discussion of factors 
feed men should consider regarding 
on-farm feed mixing developments 
and their relationship to the feed in- 
dustry. 


2 Sentai States 
Get More Relief 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has designated 
eight more parishes in Louisiana and 
24 more counties in Mississippi for 
drouth relief for procurement of gov- 
ernment-owned grain at current sup- 
port prices. Corn and grain sorghums 
will be available. 

The Louisiana parishes are Avoy- 
elles, Evangeline, Iberville, Lafayette, 
Pointe Coupee, St. Landry, St. Martin 
(North Port) and West Baton Rouge. 

The Mississippi counties are Adams, 
Attala, Claiborne, Clarke, Covington, 
Forrest, Franklin, Jasper, Jefferson, 
Jones, Kemper, Lamar, Lauderdale, 
Leake, Neshoba, Newton, Noxubee, 
Perry, Rankin, Scott, Smith, Stone, 
Wilkinson and Winston. 

Previously, nine parishes in Louisi- 
ana and 10 counties in Mississippi 
had been designated as emergency 
feed areas under this program. In all, 
51 counties or parishes are currently 
in the emergency program. 

USDA takes precautions that sales 
of CCC stocks will not depress the 
price of local producers’ grain. This 
condition occurred in the Northwest 
when Congressman George S. McGov- 





| ern (D., S.D.) got through Congress 


an amendment to the Mundt bill 
which would have permitted sales of 
CCC grains to be made to knock 
down local prices for farmers’ grains. 








Market Solitude 


Stirred by SBOM 


The only noise heard this week in 
an otherwise solemn ingredient mar- 
ket came from the upward advances 
made by soybean oil meal. 

This strength, which called a halt 
to a price slide of disturbing duration, 
appeared to be the result of: Better 
demand from feed manufacturers 
who had let their stocks run out, 
speculation that current soybean 
stocks may not be enough to last un- 
til the late soybean crop is harvested, 
shutdowns of severa! days by major 
processors and increased activity in 
export movement of beans and meal. 

Soybean meal price advances were 
not staggering, but the $2-4 change 
on spot attracted considerable atten- 
tion. 

At mid-week, midwestern soybean 
meal dealers quoted restricted 44% 
soybean meal at $45 ton, bulk, Deca- 
tur—$4 higher than a week earlier. 

Meal’s Turn 

As this week’s soybean meal fu- 
tures gained, soybean oil futures 
slipped. This indicates that most oil 
export commitments are filled—and 
now it’s meal’s turn to ride on the 
high side of the teeter-totter. The 
present rate of crush, it appears, has 
been cut down to where meal produc- 
tion is more in line with demand. 

Late futures selling has been acti- 
vated by predicted rain and above 
normal temperatures in the Midwest. 
This would help previously dry corn 
and soybean crops. 

A government report shows that 
stocks of soybeans at crushing plants 
declined to 33.9 million bu. by the end 
of July, compared with 43.1 million at 
the end of June and 36.4 million last 
year. 

During the week ended Aug. 19, 
inspections of soybeans for export to- 
taled 2,543,670 bu., compared with 3,- 
234,827 bu. a week earlier and 1,- 

460,954 a year ago. Inspections Oct. 
1 through Aug. 19 totaled 127,223,670 
(Turn to MARKET, page 101) 





Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars Per Ton) 











Change 
Aug. Aug. from 
23, 16, previous 
1960 1960 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ....... 57.30 +1.30 
Cottonseed meal .... 59.95 + .25 
Linseed meal ........ 63.25 ees 
Copra cake or m 62.25 i 
Peanut meal ........ 53.75 — .25 
EE Spoccécccicnedt 76.2 +1.) 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal .......... 72.10 73.20 —1.10 
Tankage .. 70.40 71.40 —1.00 
Fish meal . 87.75 89.25 —1!.50 
Index ..... coe COP 6.0 —I.! 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 44.00 44.00 ° 
Dist. dried grains ... 55.60 54.60 +1.00 
Brewers dried grains. 40.95 40.20 + .75 
 Sivesctdbasctns. ae 70.9 + .3 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
hy SEE 35.55 36.20 — .65 
Middlings and shorts. 35.95 37.10 —1.15 
EE’ stacddsenoaans 64.4 66.2 —I1.6 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ....... 42.45 42.70 — .25 
Rice bran .......... 30.50 30.00 + .50 
PD 650 cebésvogeuse 5.2 53 —.! 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 46.20 46.30 — .10 
hic os uence cane 88.9 ai — 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 22.57 22.57 
Tn ssccesbénéeeued 67.2 67.2 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
nn dkésedcaccpicd 7.9 71.8 +.! 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
 sseebeveecsanie 41.00 41.20 — .20 
SE woccoctet codeine 42.90 42.40 + .50 
Barley ......cccccces 39.70 39.80 — .10 
Grain sorghums ..... 36.30 35.75 + .55 
eRe. > 65.4 66 — 2 





“Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 








5-10 Million Bushel 
Soybean Holdings 
By USDA Seen 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture probably will not 
own more than between 5-10 million 
bu. of soybeans at the close of this 
crop year, information coming 
through USDA sources now indicates. 
This is substantially more than has 
been anticipated by the trade. 

If this amount is confirmed by final 
results, it means a clear-cut judgment 
victory for Walter C. Berger and his 
associate director, Clarence Palmby, 
Commodity Stabilization Service op- 
erating heads, who advocated the soy- 
bean program for this year. 

This also would be another policy 
victory for Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, who has advo- 
cated removal of restrictions on farm- 
ers who plan crops. 

The soybean crop is a relatively 
small crop with a great price poten- 
tial for animal feed and oil, but, 
nevertheless, leaving the bean crop in 
the hands or to the determination of 
the growers, the USDA collective 
judgments are finding real results. 

The outlook must be that a late 
crop with a small supply in CCC pos- 
session is a thin supply margin if the 
new bean crop delivery is delayed, or 
if the present optimistic forecasts 
fail to materialize. 


E. R. Squibb Names 


Division Sales Head 


NEW YORK—Appointment of Lee 
Herbert to the newly established posi- 
tion of western division sales man- 
ager of veterinary 
products was an- 
nounced by E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. 
The newly-formed 
division embraces 
23 far west, south- 
western and mid- 
western states. 

Mr. Herbert has 
been identified 
with Squibb field 
sales and branch 
management on 
the West Coast for 30 years. He 
joined Squibb as a sales representa- 
tive in Utah. In 1933 he was a special 
wholesale representative for the Pa- 
cific coast area and was appointed a 
district sales manager in 1936. From 
1943 until 1953 he was, successively, 
branch manager in Los Angeles and 
manager of the San Francisco divi- 
sion. He was named California re- 
gional sales manager in 1953. 


_— 








Lee Herbert 





Creditor Pesveiet Plan 


Still Being Considered 


GREENVILLE, TENN. — Some 
creditors of Smith Grain Co., Inc., 
have indicated in meetings conduct- 
ed by the US. District Court here 
that they “would go along” with the 
company’s latest proposal in connec- 
tion with a petition for a plan to 
pay off unsecured creditors (Feed- 
stuffs, July 9). 

The proposal, it was reported, 
would cancel unfilled contracts and 
pay 10% on them, and would pay un- 
secured creditors 10% of what is 
owed them, a certain amount of pre- 
ferred stock and a share in the com- 
pany’s dividends. The plan, if ap- 
proved, also would stipulate that 
holders of preferred stock would have 
no voting power unless they had not 
received dividends for 18 months, in 
which ease each creditor would have 
one vote. 

Further action regarding the pro- 
posal is to be taken at a meeting of 
creditors early in September. 

Liabilities of Smith Grain Co. have 
been listed at $3,228,000, and assets 
at $2,425,000. Creditors include feed 
ingredient suppliers and other indus- 





try firms. 
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| We’ve boiled the entire Baciferm story 
down to 119 words 


Baciferm zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplements are made by 
CSC’s exclusive patented process. Baciferm is remarkably effec- 
tive at both low levels and high levels in all broiler, layer, turkey 
and swine feeds. One “‘secret’”’ of Baciferm’s singular perform- 
ance is its “selective activity’’—its special ability to control 
secondary invaders without harming the beneficial nutrient-pro- 
ducing bacteria . . . to safeguard flocks and animals during stress 
periods . . . and to stimulate growth and contribute to maximum 
meat and egg production. 


Baciferm is economical—it really saves you money. And Baciferm 
offers superior stability — it holds its full antibiotic value right 
through shipping, storage, mixing, and pelleting. One more fact: 
more and more feed manufacturers are switching to Baciferm 
because it’s good business to do so. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN MEXICO: Comsolimex, S. A. Mexico 7, D. F. 
CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE; Norman Stark 
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Announces New Crossbred Pullet 


By JAMES W. MILLER 
Feedstuffs Staff 


GLASTONBURY, CONN Com- 
production of the Arbor 
1 crossbred pullet for the 
ndustry which exceeds the 
performance of the Arbor Acres 
White Rock, was announced this 
week by Arbor Acres Farm, Inc. 
Information on the new bird was 
utlined an editors’ press confer- 
ence at Arbor Acres Farm here. The 
eports included a summary of field 
ff the Arbor Acres 50 
Over five years of intensive test- 
nd breeding led to the official 
nouncement of the new bird. Arbor 
Acres officials say that more than 
i million dollars has been spent in 
research of the new crossbred 
This development climaxes a pe- 
riod of broad diversification and 
rowth for the Glastonbury firm. Re- 
cently, the merger of Nichols, Inc., 
with Arbor Acres joined the two larg- 
est poultry meat breeders in the U.S 
Earlier this year Arbor Acres en- 
tered the egg field with the acquisi- 
tion of Mount Hope Poultry Farms, 
Batavia, N.Y. Arbor Acres has 10 


production and distribution centers 


throughout the U.S. and in Italy. Al- 
so, the company is developing and 


| has introduced a white skin strain of 


broiler for the European market. 
Considerable Testing 


“Arbor Acres long has recognized 
the importance of hybrid vigor and 
possible potential of a crossbred pul- 
let for the broiler industry,” Henry 
Saglio, president of the company, said 
in explaining the work behind the 
new AA5O. “However, considering the 
continued success of our pure line 
Arbor Acres White Rock, we have 
recognized that a crossbred to re- 
place this bird couldn’t be just a 
good crossbred—it had to be one that 
was unquestionably better than our 
White Rock. We have, in fact, had 
the AA5O for several years, but the 
necessary testing and proving of its 
ability in the field has taken con- 
siderable time and the combined ef- 
forts of many people.” 

Leader of the team of six Arbor 
Acres geneticists directing the mass 
crossbreeding of the lines was Dr. 
Fred Moultrie, who has degrees from 
Auburn University and Kansas State 
University. Dr. Moultrie described the 





PRESS PANEL—tThis is the Arbor Acres press panel which answered ques- 
tions and gave information to the press at a conference announcing the com- 


mercial production of the 
(left to right): Dr. 


King, geneticist; 


new crossbred pullet, Arbor Acres 50. Shown are 
Dr. Fred Moultrie, geneticist; 


James 


Coleman, president of Arbor Acres Sales Corp., and Henry Saglio, president 


of Arbor Acres Farm, Inc. 











AA5O PULLETS—Shown here is a flock of Arbor Acres 50 pullets at 11 weeks 
of age. More than five years of testing and breeding went into the development 
of the pullet, Arbor Acres officials say. 


characteristics of the AA50 to a na- 
tional sales conference of Arbor Acre 
district managers and a group of 
press representatives at a meeting 
in Glastonbury this month. 

‘Tests in the broiler house and with 
birds on the processing line convinced 
us we had the bird we were looking 
for,” Dr. Moultrie said. “But the next 
and most important step was in the 
field when in 1958 we set up a series 
of split-flock field tests in which the 
AA50 was compared with the AA 
White Rock and some other prom- 
ising crossbreds. 

“The AA5O met with immediate 
favor when we analyzed the results 
of 14 tests over a three-year period. 

“The first big difference noted was 
in livability during the growing pe- 
riod. AA50’s had a 7% advantage in 
number of pullets housed. In the lay- 
ing house, AA50’s outlaid the White 
Rocks by 4% and had an advantage 
in hatchability of almost 3%, while 
producing a dozen eggs on one half 
pound less feed. 

“Livability in the laying house and 
percentage hatching eggs did not 
differ from the White Rocks, but 
these were two of the White Rock’s 





strongest points, and little or no im- 
provement was expected,” Dr. Moul- 
trie declared. “Results of these tests 
also showed an advantage of broiler 
chicks from the AA50O females. At 
around 3% Ib., AA50O broilers had 
0.06 lb. advantage on 0.06 less feed 
per pound of gain. An advantage of 
0.5% in broiler chick livability was 
also evident.” 
Sees Good Demand 

James Coleman, formerly of Nich- 
ols, Inc., and now president of the 
Arbor Acres Sales Corp., looks for a 
good demand in the future for chick- 
en meat. While beef has enjoyed some 
increase in consumer interest due to 
a rising economy over the past few 
years, Mr. Coleman sees a rise in 
home consumption of poultry should 
there be a leveling of economy. A 
tremendous opportunity for growth 
in the broiler business is seen in the 
modernization and increased demand 
for poultry in Europe and elsewhere 
in the world, Mr. Coleman added. 

The Arbor Acres White Rock first 
rose to prominence in the industry 
with the winning of the Chicken of 
Tomorrow contest. Since then the 

(Turn to ANNOUNCES, page 95) 








BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


yf Faraco Un 


To $ 





SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 













Productive Acres Mfg. 


1406 S. 7th Street 





loading anywhere, anytime. 


Skoop Skipper... 


unit. 


Oskaloosa, lowa + Ph. ORchard 2-2576 





ming Bulk Sales! 


“Pamco — our best business booster” 

bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. 
sparking new business . 
Back Saver... 





















SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER 


D Loads 


is a common phrase in the 


Shrinks your overhead costs while 
. takes the backache out of customer. service. 
attaches to any grain box. Exclusive unloading and 
Pellets handled with minimum 
breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 

tank stabilization. Standard 2, 

3, or 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 
assures against leakage of materials. 
persing auger for loading leads into 
each compartment. Double gate per 
compartment standard for each 
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Will the vitamin A reach where it’s aimed? 


You never know exactly how long it takes for a batch of 
feed to get from your mixer to the eating end of a bird. Or 
what can happen to it on the way. Or to vitamin A 
potency. 

If the vitamin A doesn't all get there, the chick and the 
grower get shortchanged. This contingency you naturally 
wish to avoid. 

The best way to deliver vitamin A to its proper destina- 
tion in the organs and tissues of a chick is to send it in a 
form inherently more stable—the palmitate ester made 
by DPi. 

Not only that, but it should be enrobed in a bead of 


leaders in research and 
production of vitamins A and E 


special gelatin that’s impervious to the chemical assault 
of minerals and moisture or the physical! abuse of pelleting. 

This is what we do with our product known as PGB-250 
Dry Vitamin A. The golden spheres contain 250,000 USP 
vitamin A units per gram. Lower potency blends are 
PGB-10, PGB-20 and PGB-30, containing 10,000, 20,000 
and 30,000 units respectively. 

We have a booklet that goes into a great of detail on 
the several things that make PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A such 
a good buy. Write for it. Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


Also ... distilled monoglycerides... 
some 3800 Eastman Organic 
Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Indus*-ies « « division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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Honeggers can 
help you... 


UBLE 
OUR 
ONNAGE 

TRIPLE 

OUR 

PROFITS 


What others have done, 





you can also do! 





For the benefit of dealers in other areas, 
we would like to relate a few facts. Our 
company took on the complete Honegger 
franchise the last of April, 1959. Since 
that time, we have seen our sales more 
than double. We heartily recommend the 
Honegger franchise on the basis of our 
own company sales records. 


W. B. (Bill) Robinson 
Robinson Grain Company 
Union City, Tennessee 
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Swine Research Findings 
Reported at Michigan Event 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Results 
of recent swine feeding research, plus 
comments on various developments in 
the swine industry, were presented 
by Michigan State University scien- 
tists and guest speakers at MSU’s 
annual Swine Day. 

The research reports covered Mich- 
igan work on such things as finishing 
of swine on slatted floors, calcium 
and zinc in growing-finishing rations, 
restricted feeding in the latter part 
of the feding period, antibiotics for 
swine, including a new antibiotic, 
spiramycin, and injectable iron prep- 
arations in preventing baby pig ane- 
mia. 

Feed men also will be interested in 
a report made to farmers on home- 
mixing of feed. 

The Swine Day talks dealt with 
some of the economics of swine pro- 
duction, swine reproduction, effects of 
research on the industry and other 
subjects. 

Following are summaries of re- 
search reports and talks: 


THE FINISHING OF SWINE ON 
SLATTED FLOORS—Dr. J. A. Hoe- 
fer and B. G. Harmon, Michigan 
State scientists report that pigs on 
slatted floors will gain slightly more 
efficiently than will pigs on concrete. 
The researchers didn’t observe any 
significant differences in rate of gain, 
however. 

The experiments were conducted to 
determine the adaptability of slatted 
floors for swine and to study the 
floor area requirement of pigs on 
slatted floors. 

Three different feeding trials were 
conducted comparing feedlot per- 
formance on the two types of floors. 
In the first trial, 12 pigs were divided 
into two lots according to weight, 
sex and litter. 

The slats in one pen were 1 7/16 in. 
wide with a 9/16 in. spacing between 
each slat. The floor was elevated 16 
in. above the concrete. 

The lot of pigs on concrete received 
a minimum amount of bedding and 
the pen was cleaned daily. No bed- 
ding was placed on the slatted floor. 
The slats were never cleaned during 
the experiment, but the manure was 
raked from beneath every two weeks. 
The pigs were allotted 10.4 sq. ft. per 
read in each lot. 





The second and third trials each had 
six lots, with five pigs each. These 
trials also tested square feet require- 
ments per pig. In trial number two, 
one lot tested the use of a pen that 
was one-half slatted floor and one- 
half solid panel floor. 

Here are the results and observa- 
tions of the trials: 

The placing of a solid panel over 
half the slatted area in a pen only 
resulted in a considerable build-up of 
manure in that area. The pigs showed 
no preference for sleeping on the 
solid panel. 

In the two trials conducted during 
the summer, the pigs on the slats 
were not bothered with flies as were 
the pigs on concrete. Also, the ma- 
nure beneath the slats did not notice- 
ably attract flies. 

The pigs remained much drier on 
the slats and these pigs appeared 
cooler in the heat of the summer. Ac- 
tivity of the pigs on slatted floors is 
sufficient to keep the manure agitated 
down through the slats. It is possible, 
however, that an insufficient number 
of pigs on a slatted area could result 
in a build-up of manure on the slats, 
reported Dr. Hoefer. 

In trial one, there was no signifi- 
cant difference between the average 
daily gain of the pigs on the slatted 
floor and the pigs on concrete. How- 
ever, the pigs on the slats gained 11% 
more efficiently than did the pigs on 
concrete. 

In trial number two, the average 
daily gain appeared to be greater for 
the pigs on concrete though the dif- 
ference was not significant. The feed 
efficiency values in this test did not 
uniformly vary due to type floor or 
amount of floor space per pig. 

In the third trial, the average daily 
gains were not significantly different 
in any of the lots, though the pigs 
on concrete appeared to gain some- 
what faster as did the pigs which 
had the greater floor area (15 sq. ft.). 

Just as in the first trial, the pigs 
on slats had slightly more efficient 
gains than did the pigs on concrete. 
In this test, the pigs in each of the 
concrete lots used 31 Ib. of straw per 
pig the first 49 days and averaged 
about one-half minute per pig per day 
cleaning time. 

In summary, the area provided per 
pig did not consistently influence the 





t 


feed lot performance of the pigs. 
Also, there is no apparent advantage 
in providing a solid floor sleeping area 
for pigs on slats in a well enclosed 
building. 

While differences in gains were not 
significant between groups in any 
particular trial, the use of slatted 
floor provides another method of con- 
finement rearing which can be readi- 
ly adapted to mechanical periodic 
cleaning or cleaning only at the con- 
clusion of the feeding period. 


OBSERVATIONS OF CALCIUM 
AND ZINC IN THE GROWING- 
FINISHING SWINE RATION—The 
results of feeding calcium with and 
without added zinc were noted in a 
report presented at an earlier Michi- 
gan Swine Day. This year, the work 
was carried on in an attempt to get 
more conclusive evidence on _ the 
cause and complexity of the disease 
parakeratosis. The report was made 
by J. A. Hoefer, R. W. Luecke, O. E. 
Ulirey and E. R. Miller. 

It appeared from the earlier re- 
search that this condition develops 
only when an excess of calcium is fed. 
Now it appears that other nutrients 
may be involved, according to the 
Michigan State scientists. 

In this experiment, 60 weanling 
pigs were used to make six treatment 
groups of 10 each. Lots were balanced 
for weight, litter, sex and thriftiness. 
All pigs were vaccinated for hog chol- 
era, sprayed with lindane for external 
parasites and wormed with pipera- 
zine. 

The calcium and zinc levels used 
were as follows: Lot 1, 0.3% calcium; 
lot 2, 03% calcium plus 60 ppm. zinc; 
lot 3, 0.5% calcium; lot 4, 0.5% cal- 
cium plus 60 ppm. zinc; lot 5, 0.7% 
calcium; lot 6, 0.7% calcium plus 60 
ppm. zinc. 

Calcium and zinc levels were varied 
by adjusting the limestone and zinc 
carbonate. The phosphorus was held 
constant for all rations. 

The pigs were removed from each 
lot for slaughter at a uniform weight. 
Breaking strength of bones and bone 
ash determinations were made, as 
well as certain blood analyses and 
histological examinations to obtain 
data necessary for the proper inter- 
pretation of the experiment. 

In contrast with the earlier re- 
search conducted at Michigan State, 
very little parakeratosis developed in 
any of the lots. Several very mild 
cases occurred at the 0.5% and 0.7% 
calcium levels without zinc. 

In the first test, approximately 
50% of the pigs receiving similar ra- 
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Now! 
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Improve your products-and your profits-with 
these quality dog food supplements from Borden’s 


The dog population of the United States is on the rise. So is dog ownership. 
So, indeed, are your possibilities for profit. Reason? More dogs will 
obviously require more food. Yet, on the emotional level, more dog owners 
will require added assurances of quality. To this end, Borden’s research 
and development has produced five remarkable supplements that can help 
you build a better food formula more economically—and get a bigger bite 
of this lucrative market. 


BORDEN’S MG replaces dried whey on a pound-for-pound basis. Milk and 
Grain sources of whey factors...condensed whey solubles and fermented 
corn extractives, corn distillers dried solubles and dried whole whey in a 
dry free-flowing form. BORDEN’S MRB replaces dried skim milk on a 
pound-per-pound basis. Milk Replacer Base—high in protein and milk 
nutrients. Condensed whey solubles dried on soy flakes with added soy 
lecithin...flour like, free-flowing and easy to mix. Also available as HI-FAT 
MRB with 15% added choice white grease. BORDEN’S CASEIN replaces 
high-cost horse meat or meat by-products. A highly digestible protein of 
high biological value, comparable to protein in meat. The protein level is 
86-88% —milk protein high in the amino acid lysine. BORDEN’S CP#3 


adds palatability and lasting taste appeal. A standardized blend of cheese 
scrap dried on a free-flowing carrier. Easy to handle, inexpensive. BORDEN’S 
PETPRO supplements cereal-base foods. This all-in-one supplement con- 
tains whey, fermentation factor ingredients, liver and glandular meal, fish 
meal, fish solubles and al! the essential microingredients, plus cheese 
powder for palatability. 


Today's best dog foods are made with Borden’s quality supplements. 


And remember! Borden's Technical service is available at no charge to 
help you develop new formulas or improve old ones. Call or write us today 
for further information. 


orden's feed supplements division 


350 Madison Avenue - New York 17, N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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LET US BID 
ON YOUR 
VITAMIN 

MIXES 


Y¥ COMPLETE FLEXIBILITY 


We can mix 100-lb. batches, 
500-lb. batches or 4,000-Ib. 
batches. We can package in 5- 
lb. sacks up to 50-lb. sacks, or 
50 Ib. up to 200-lb. drums. 


V Quick SERVICE 


Give us your order in the morning and we can usually mix and ship the same 
day. All prices quoted f.o.b. our dock, so you can pick up if you prefer. 


WE MIX TO YOUR Vv JUST LET US BID 








LABORATORY ASSAYED 


When we make your vitamin, 
drug or mineral mix you can be 
sure it’s right. Every mix is 
assayed after mixing by Doty 
Laboratories, Inc. 


SPECIFICATIONS ON YOUR MIX 
Any combination of vitamins, For we can show you that we 
antibiotics, drugs or minerals are as low as any and that our 


can be mixed at low cost to , F 
mixes are perfectly mixed on 


your specifications. You can » hes 
furnish the materials if you standard wheat middlings car- 
prefer. rier. 


NUTRI-LAB MIXING CORP. 


P. O. BOX 7474 
1435 CLAY STREET, NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO., PHONE GRAND 1-8581 








Build for the future with Ful-O-Pep’s 
- 5-point bulk and grind-mixing program: 
and service men. 5. Complete line of 
research-built farm-proved concentrates. 
Ful-O-Pep! 
* ; 
( 


1. Unsurpassed experience and know-how 
in bulk, grind-mixing. 2. Experienced 
AAALALALALALELELELLEBERLELELE 
WRITE: 


engineering help. 3. Help in arranging 
financing. 4. Backing of trained sales 

THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Ful-O-Pep Sales Manager, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 













tions showed severe lesions. This con- 
flict in results serves to emphasize 
the complexity of the parakeratosis 
problem, say the researchers. 

Consistent with the earlier work, 
however, is the fact that the pigs on 
the lower calcium rations once again 
gained faster and more efficiently 
than those receiving the 0.7% cal- 
cium ration. Supplemental zinc had 
its greatest effect when added to the 
0.7% ration. 

Data on bone ash and other chemi- 
cal determinations are not available 
now, but are expected to be of value 
in the drawing of conclusions on cal- 
cium feeding recommendations. 


EFFECT OF FULL FEEDING TO 
125 LB. FOLLOWED BY RE- 
STRICTED FEEDING TO MARKET 
WEIGHT—This experiment, designed 
to evaluate fiber as a means of re- 
stricting excessive fatness in swine, 
indicates that corn and cob meal is 
superior to other rations in its ability 
to put on gains and its feed cost per 
100 Ib. gain. 

The gain in weight of a pig prior to 
125 Ib. is mostly growth with very 
little fattening. One approach to nu- 
tritional improvement, according to 
Michigan State researchers, is through 
the addition of fiber to the ration 
after 125 lb. until market weight to 
reduce excessive fatness. 


Since the first demand by the pig’s 
body is for growth and maintenance, 
limiting the energy intake would re- 
duce the amount of energy available 
for fat deposition. 

In the two trials conducted, 36 
weanling pigs consisting of six sets of 
litter mates (six pigs per litter) were 
self-fed as litters a high energy ra- 
tion until an average weight of 125 
lb. was reached. 

At this time, the pigs were assigned 
at random to six different ration 
treatments with the restriction that 
each litter be represented by each 
treatment and that sex be equalized 
as nearly as possible. 

The six lots, after reaching 125 Ib., 
received the following rations: Lot 1, 
high energy control—corn; lot 2, corn 
and cob meal; lot 3, oats; lot 4, wheat 
bran; lot 5, alfalfa meal; lot 6, alfalfa 
mea]—pelleted. 

Following is a summary of feedlot 
performance, growth, and carcass 
data: 

1. Feedlot performance indicates 
that corn and cob meal was superior 
to the other rations. The fastest gain- 
ing group, lot 2, gained 27% faster 
than the slowest group, lot 5. 

2. Carcass data indicates that corn 
and cob meal, wheat bran, alfalfa 
meal, and pelleted alfalfa reduced the 
percent of fat trim by 2% and in- 





creased percent lean cuts (carcass 
basis) by approximately 15%. Oats, 
however, failed to reduce fat trim or 
increase percent lean cuts based on 
carcass weight. 

3. In experiment 3, comparing the 
ration for feedlot performance sug- 
gests that corn and cob meal was su- 
perior to other rations in feed per 
pound gain and feed cost per 100 Ib. 
gain. The pigs fed the control ration 
were superior in rate of gain, gain- 
ing 33% faster than the slowest three 
groups; oats, wheat bran and alfalfa. 
The difference in rate of gain encoun- 
tered in experiment 3 is due in part 
to the low feed consumption by the 
pigs fed corn and cob meal the first 
seven days of the experiment. 

4. Additional data was compiled 
comparing litter difference obtained 
in the six trial lots (experiment 2) 
with identical environmental condi- 
tions. 

One litter excelled the average of 
the other five litters by having 0.2 in. 
less backfat, 4% more lean cuts (per- 
cent carcass weight), 1.0 sq. in. more 
loin eye area and 3.7% less fat trim. 

This litter was slaughtered at es- 
sentially the same age as the other 
five litters. Therefore, we can surmise 
that the carcass merit of this litter 
was due to superior genetic material 
of the parent stock. 

The report was prepared by J. A. 
Hoefer, R. H. Hines, A. M. Pearson 
and R. W. Luecke. 


ANTIBIOTICS IN SWINE RA- 
TIONS — In this test, researchers 
evaluated a new antibiotic, spiramy- 
cin, with respect to its value as a 
swine feed additive. Conclusion re- 
ported by the scientists is that while 
the pigs in these experiments didn’t 
gain significantly faster or more effi- 
ciently when antibiotics (spiramycin 
and Aureomycin) were included in 
the ration. It is not recommended that 
they be eliminated. The report was 
made by J. A. Hoefer, R. H. Hines, 
A. M. Pearson and R. W. Luecke. 

The five diets used in two experi- 
ments were the basal; basal plus 10 
gm. Aureomycin per ton; basal plus 
10 gm. spiramycin per ton; basal plus 
15 gm. spiramycin per ton and basal 
plus 20 gm. spiramycin per ton. 

Experiment 1 was begun in Octo- 
ber, 1959, with 50 weanling pigs, in 
two separate groups of 25, allotted 
according to weight, sex and age into 
10 lots of 5 pigs each. The first group, 
5 lots, was on test for 98 days and 
the second (trial 1A) was continued 
for 105 days. 

In trial 2, beginning in April, 1960, 
40 weanling pigs were grouped into 
five lots of 8 pigs in the same man- 
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Grain Sanitation Division 
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Douglas “88” Improved Farm Bin Spray is the spray you need to make sure your bins 
are safe before you fill them. This residual spray rids empty grain storage bins of insects 
— gets into the cracks and crevices where they hide and kills them. 
After bins are filled, prevent migratory infestation by spraying the surface with 
Douglas Special Mill Spray. It provides a surface barrier that drives insects off. 
Douglas Hi-Po “22” Spray is designed especially for killing exposed moths and 
exposed stages of other harmful insects. 
FOR GRAIN: This contact spray can be applied directly on the surface of 
grain. It will not contaminate. 
FOR PEANUTS: Apply directly on bulk unshelled peanuts or to the exterior 
surface of stacks of bagged peanuts. It will not contaminate peanuts or 
stain 
Whatever your need for insect sprays Douglas can provide it. Our forty- 
four years of experience in protecting stored grain is your assurance of 
satisfaction. Take advantage of Douglas’ free Grain Inspection Service. 
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Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model “Cc” 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
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Jacobson AJACS Hammermill Hammermill 
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applications—Quick Screen Change , 
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Jacobson UNIVERSAL “Junior” 
Hammermill 
3 sizes; 10 to 50 H.P. 


Write for Anniversary Booklet 






MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Hammermills and Allied Equipment 
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ver as in experiment 1 and fed for 
106 days 
Following is a summary of results 
wesented by the researchers: 
There was no significant differ- 
ence in average daily gain. The gains 
n all lots were satisfactory. The lots 
‘ceiving the basal diet plus 15 or 20 
mm f spiramycin per ton of feed 
tended to have the greatest average 









laily gains. Those fed Aureomycin 
tended to gain the slowest 

The low average gain observed in 
the Aureomycin fed lots is largely 


jue to the low (1.37 lb. per head per 
gain during trial 1A. There was 
thing discernibly wrong with these 
which makes the result puzzling 
trials 1 and 2 and litter mate 
; on other treatments made satis- 
tory gains 
There were no significant differ- 
ces in the amount of feed required 
r pound of gain. However, the lots 
fed spiramycin tended to require less 
feed per pound gain than those fed 
basal diet or the basal diet plus 
cin. The lots receiving 10 

















gm. of spiramycin per ton of feed 
made the most efficient gains. 

3. The cost of feed per 100 Ib. of 
gain was the least in lots fed the bas- 
al diet plus 10 gm. of spiramycin per 
ton of feed and the greatest in those 
fed the basal diet plus 10 gm. of Au- 
reomycin. Although lots fed 15 or 20 
gm. of spiramycin per ton of feed 
tended to gain the fastest, these gains 
were not enough better to pay for the 
additional spiramycin used. 

4. Although the pigs in these expe- 
riments did not gain significantly fas- 
ter or more efficiently when antibiot- 
ics were included in the ration, it is 
not recommended that antibiotics be 
eliminated from swine finishing ra- 
tions. 

The benefit from inclusion of anti- 
biotics is generally considered to re- 
sult when the animals are influenced 
by a low level infection which is not 
easily recognized. This low disease 
level is very common in swine and 
may affect the efficiency of produc- 
tion 


USES OF INJECTABLE IRON 


PREPARATIONS IN PREVENTING 
BABY PIG ANEMIA—Recent tests 
at Michigan State University have 
indicated that polysaccharide - iron 
complexes such as iron-dextrin and 
iron-dextran have been the most ef- 
fective forms of injectable iron for 
use in preventing pig anemia. 

In a test comparing peptonized 
iron with iron-dextran, researchers 
reported that although growth was 
not significantly retarded, the pigs 
receiving a single 1 cc injection of 
peptonized iron had subnormal blood 
hemoglobin and hematocrit values at 
3 and 5 weeks of age. 

These values were significantly 
lower than the corresponding values 
for iron-dextran. Michigan State sci- 
entists preparing the report include 
E. R. Miller, D. E. Ullrey, R. W. 
Luecke and J. A. Hoefer. 

The results of a trial comparing a 
single intramuscular injection of 
either 100 or 150 milligrams of iron 
given in the form of iron-dextran or 
iron-dextrin follow: 
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Thousands of farmers know your high- 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk 
production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing 
source of protein is so concentrated that you 
have plenty of room in the bag to supply all 
the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 
tials of a balanced supplement for cattle or 





R. A. Smith and Son of Dallas, Oregon, have been feeding their 
pure-bred Jersey herd concentrates containing urea for nearly 
10 years—with excellent results. Many of their cows are show- 
ring champions as well as good milkers, and production of milk 
and butterfat has continued to increase with the urea-containing 
feed plus hay, silage, pasture and plenty of minerals. Total feed 
cost per 100 pounds of milk runs from $2.45 to $2.98. 


pay off 


E. C. Nilsson and his son, Ernest, of Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
feed out 300 to 400 steers a year on silage, corn, brome-alfalfa 
hay and concentrate pellets containing urea. Results have been 
excellent throughout the past five years. 





NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales offices in leading farm areas 


It pays to use PROCADIAN’ UREA in your feeds 


sheep. This helps the animals to get top feed 
value out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 
feeds. Order PROCADIAN Urea today! 
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values were significantly higher at 
3 weeks in pigs receiving iron-dex- 
tran than in pigs receiving iron-dex- 
trin and were significantly higher at 
3 and 5 weeks in pigs receiving the 
greater quantity of injectable iron in 
either form. No significant difference 
in growth was obtained by either 
form or amount of injectable iron. 

In all of these studies, the pigs 
were reared in confinement on con- 
crete and were weaned at 5 weeks 
of age. Iron was injected intramuscu- 
larly at 3 days of age with the ex- 
ception of peptonized iron which was 
administered subcutaneously. 

In each study, the pigs were allot- 
ted to treatment within litters pro- 
viding equality within lots as to lit- 
ter, sex and initial weight. Armidexan 
was used as a comparative standard 
in each trial since this preparation 
has received a more widespread test- 
ing than other injectable irons. 

In the experiments, blood hemo- 
globin and hematocrit determinations 
were made from blood taken from an 
ear vein initially and at 3 and 5 
weeks of age. The pigs were weighed 
at these ages, also. 

Ten different injectable iron prep- 
arations were tested. Armidexan-75 
tended to promote the _ greatest 
growth and hematologic response, say 
the researchers. 

There were also differences in vis- 
cosity and the ease of handling these 
injectable iron preparations. The 
iron-dextrin compounds were quite 
viscous and passed through a 20- 
gauge needle with difficulty. The oth- 
er preparations could be handled with 
relative ease, it was reported. : 

Researcher Dr. E. R. Miller said 
there has been some concern that 
inmage to or residual deposits in the 
ham may result from iron injections 
and so the question has often been 
raised as to whether it might not be 
ex-ed’ent to inject the iron prepa- 
rat’ons in other areas. 

“In our own extensive experience 
with iron-dextran there has been no 
evidence of ham damage or visual or 
chemical evidence of iron deposits at 
slaughter, but we have been inter- 
ested in comparing the effectiveness 
of intraperitoneal or subcutaneous 
injections with intramuscular injec- 
tions,” said Dr. Miller. 

“In our tests, there were no sig- 
n'ficant differences due to method of 
injection in any of the measures tak- 
en. It would seem that if proper tech- 
nques are used, any of the three 
methods of injection would be accept- 
able.” 

(Turn to MICHIGAN, page 90) 





Mechanize Your Store 


MIX-O-VATOR 


Emmetsburg, 








Gentlemen: 


C) Please send information on Mix-O-Vator 
C) Please send information on Bulk Trucks 
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Our men know 
LFALFA! 


Years of experience have made them as expert at judging grades 
of alfalfa as coffee tasters are at distinguishing various blends 
of coffee. 


When our men buy alfalfa for MERRY MIXER dehydrated 
alfalfa greenules it has to be top quality — or no sale! 


We start with the best and, through perfect timing and blending, 
deliver a product for your feedstuff with maximum quantities of 
Vitamin A and trace minerals. 


Specify MERRY MIXER dehy alfaifa greenules on your next 
order — the name best known in the industry for QUALITY, 
UNIFORMITY and SERVICE. 





MERRY- MIXER 


DEHY ALFALFA GREENULES 


- General Offices: Fremont, Nebr. 
BLENDING PLANTS AT: 


& . FREMONT, NEBR. - NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR. . GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 
Phone: Park 1-7000 Phone: Justice 2-3156 
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Grain Drying and Dryers 


“Three Factors Complicate 
Simple Theory of Drying.” 


By Henry H. Kaufmann 


a single layer of corn kernels was 
dried with airflows so great that ad- 
ditional airflow did not change the 
rate of drying. This would therefore 
be the maximum drying rate that 
could be expected at a given drying 
air temperature. 

With air at 180° F. for instance, 
it took about 30 minutes to reduce 
the moisture by 5%. 

In most commercial grain dryers, 





Cargill, inc. however, the depth of grain through 

which heated air is forced is 6 in. or 

ng appears to be a very simple | is to be maintained and should not more and the rate of air flow is lim- 

When a product containing | be dried below 13.5% moisture con- ited by the amount of power it is rea- 

s heated, moisture in the form | tent to prevent cracking and exces- sonable to use to drive the fan. Un- 

V vapor is driven off. Within | sive amounts of foreign material. der these practical conditions, there- 

tain limits the more heat that is 3. When the temperature of the fore, it will take somewhat more than 

ipplied, the faster the vapor escapes. | heated air becomes too high some un- 30 ———wrrn in the drying chamber as 

When drying grain, however, three | used heat is wasted in the exhaust 180° F. to reduce the moisture con- 

factors complicate this simple theory: air and the fuel cost rises unneces- tent of grain 5%. It is Possible, at 

1. There is a definite limit to how sarily. times, to remove some additional 

fast moisture can be made to move ‘ moisture from the grain while it is in 

(the diffusion rate) within a grain Pointe Explained the cooling chamber, but this is not 
kernel | Taking the above points one by considered in this example. 

2. Grain generally should not be | one: 2. The corn processing industry has 

heated above 140° F. if its quality | 1. Tests have been made in which found it difficult to separate the 





The Daffin is the Mobile Mill 
with a MOTIVE* 
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Cedor Rapids * Kanses-North Konsos City * Kentucky-Shelbyville * 
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Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Feedmobiles, Packaged Feed Plonts, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 

SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabame-Birmingham-Montgomery * Arkansas-North Little Rock * Georgie-Perry * idaho-Twiri Falls * Iillinois-Springfield + indiona-Ey 
Michigon | 

Tonowanda * Nerth Coroline-Lourinburg * Ohio-Cincinnoti-Clevelond-Dayton-Toledo-Youngstown * 

+ Texes-Dallas-Houston-San Antonio * Vieginie-Lynchburg 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3266 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Daffin offers you the best 
way to: 





EARN 50% RETURN ON YOUR INVESTMENT, THE 


FIRST YEAR. 


NET 15% PROFIT ON YOUR ANNUAL GROSS SALES. 
INVEST IN THE MOST PROFITABLE MOBILE MILL. 


BUILD THE BEST “GOOD WILL” FEED SERVICE. 


SELL MORE FEED AND BRANDED CONCENTRATES. 


ATTRACT REGULAR, SATISFIED CUSTOMERS. 


Each of these statements can be backed up 
by actual Owner Records. Take the first step 


towards more profit .. . 
date with a Daffinman. No obligation. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF DAFFIN CORPORATION 





write today for a 


& 





ile-Indionapolis + tewe- 
Detroit-Grond Rapids * Minnesote-Rochester + Nebraske-Omaha + Mew York-Syracuse- 
Pentsylvonie-Loncaster-Wexford + South Caroline-Laurinburg 
* Wisconsin. Oconomowoc * , Alta.-Toronto, Ont. 











EDITOR'S NOTE: This informa- 
tion on grain drying and dryers was 
presented in a talk given by Henry 
H. Kaufmann before the Southeast 
Chapter of the Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents June 3 
at Norfolk, Va. Mt. Kaufmann is 
manager of the Grain Research Lab- 
oratory, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 





starch from the protein in corn which 
has been overheated. They therefore 
recommend that the corn in the dry- 
er should not be allowed to reach a 
temperature higher than 140° F. The 
only practical test which the corn 
processor can use to determine if 
corn has been overheated is a germi- 
nation test. Germination drops rapid- 
ly in corn which has been~ heated 
above 130° F. for any length of time. 

A primary concern to the grain 
handler is the fact that the amount 
of foreign material (broken kernels, 
fines) increases in corn which has 
been over-dried. As the grain is heat- 
ed small fissures appear which can 
be readily seen on x-ray films. As the 
corn is handled it tends to crack 
along the lines of these fissures. Corn 
which has been dried below 13.5% 
moisture content breaks up much 
more than does corn with a higher 
moisture content, and this 13.5% 
should be uniform throughout the 
grain. Tests have shown that corn 
from the “hot” and the “cool” sides 
of a 6-in. dryer column can vary 50° 
in temperature and 4% in moisture 
content. Thus part of the corn can 
be dried to 12% and part to 16%, 
giving a misleading average of 14%. 
This results in an F.M. content more 
typical of 12% moisture corn and a 
keeping quality more typical of 16% 
corn. Generally, if the air tempera- 
ture of the dryer does not exceed 
180° F. these extremes should not 
result. 

3. The optimum temperature for 
drying grain usually lies within the 
range between 160 and 180° F. The 
main determining factor is the cost 
of fuel. A small increase in drying 
capacity will usually require a large 
increase in drying temperature. An 
increase of a few more bushels per 
hour will generally raise the fuel 
costs disproportionately. Each opera- 
tor has to figure out the best eco- 
nomics of this for his own individual 
situation. 

Good Drying Practices 

If we combine points 1, 2 and 3 
above, we arrive at today’s good grain 
drying practices: 

During the cool months of the year, 
a hot air temperature of 180° F. will 
hold the grain temperature to 130 to 
140° F. in most commercial dryers. 
During the warm months less heat 
will be needed to warm the grain, 
therefore more of the heat will be 
available to evaporate moisture. A 
20° difference in the temperature of 
the grain can change the dryer capac- 
ity by 120 bu. per hour for a 1,400 
bu. per hour dryer. 

In addition to using reasonable 
drying temperatures, even feeding is 
necessary to prevent uneven drying. 
The feeders at the bottom of the dry- 
er columns should be checked regu- 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 
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The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO- TREP 4:5 
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IF STRESS PREVENTION | 
IS DRAINING YOUR 
POCKETBOOK... 

IT’S TIME YOU KNEW 
ABOUT PRO-STREP! 








The facts about Pro-Strepr are simple! 

There is no more effective antibiotic supplement on the market to help you combat 
stress... fight egg-production slumps. 

The story of Pro-StreP is equally simple. A highly effective combination of penicillin 
and streptomycin, it helps improve feed efficiency as related to egg production.. What's 
more, Pro-StrEP can be used to reduce mortality and hasten recovery from C.R.D. and 
nonspecific infectious enteritis. In your layer rations, Pro-Srrep helps perk up appetites 

.. helps reduce the costly effects of hot or cold weather—as well as a multitude of other 
stress conditions that throw your birds off feed, off production. Best of all, Pro-STREP 
works for you more economically than any single antibiotic—broad- or narrow-spectrum! 

That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country are switching 
to Pro-Strep. What they want is what you want—an effective combination of antibiotics 
that can promote growth and protect health at lower cost. 

Help your growers save their birds and their money by planning a Pro-StREP preven- 
tive program now! Pro-StrepP in your laying flock rations today means bigger profits on 
your growers’ books tomorrow! Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 








Penicillin and Streptomycin QW 


INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT, 


© TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., 
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larly to make sure they are feeding 





evenly. 
to meet competition easily and economically... aos ee ot the 





bars and change the size of the feed- 
er openings. Differences as high as 
9% moisture content from one end of 
a 12-ft. wide column to the other 
have been observed because of dam- 
aged feeders. This causes unintention- 
al mixing of grain with greatly dif- 
fering moisture contents, which is al- 
most always harmful. Mixing grain 
trom lots which differ in moisture 
content by more than 2% can cause 
F.M. and condition problems. This is 
especially true when additional dry- 
ing of the mixed lot becomes neces- 
sary, because the drier portion of the 
lot will then be greatly over-dried 


| a as the moisture content of the mix- 
ture has to be further reduced. This 
Uy occurs frequently with farm-dried 
‘ grain in which only part of the lot 
Pal . has been dried and then the rest is 
| | 
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mixed in to bring the average down 
to about 20%. 

Since no way has yet been devised 
to separate wet from dry grain in 
mixture, the elevator operator is 
helpless to prevent overdrying in such 


Don't Mix Without mixtures. 


“Double Pass Drying” 
: . ‘ | 
(Soyoil and lecithin concentrated on Soymeal) Cin io See ion (5% or 


more), in moisture is necessary “dou- 
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Once increased fat content in rations was out 
f reach Mn ny mi eben ause of costs and difficulty ble pass drying” is sometimes used. 
New | cis easy to use —~ without mess and This involves extracting part of the 
' {special equipment It is ready to om, a moisture on the first pass through 
prar ir free flowing source of vegetable fat (leci- 
thin, Vit E, and Desens rol ) for all livestock the dryer and then returning the par- 
iltry feeds. Its odor is pleasant, its quality tially dried grain to the dryer for a 
Here s the economical way to provide your cus- nd F through to extract the 
with all the health and palatability hampion from the CK remainder of the moisture. The rest- 
ind in ~ anes cuntent, Comes Ung ot ae ingredients which alse ing period between passes allows the 
Better get the full story and the quducee about @molasnce, dehydrated en moisture to diffuse within the kernel 
Econoloc’s price today, a a (AE of grain and thus on the second pass 
p~2nep aernaeay through there is moisture available 


close to the surface of the grain, so 
CK that the early stages of the drying 
processes are not held down to the 
diffusion rate. 
as) ae) 2 ed 1 ee ea ee ee This double-pass method has two 
advantages: It reduces the chances 
for overdrying and overheating, and 
it increases the net drying capacity 
of the dryer. Against this must be 
balanced the problem of additional 


Dependable LABORATORY QUALITY CONTROL handling of the grain in bringing it 
to the er for the second time. 
Feeds, Ingredients, Fat Stability, Feed Additives 

and Medications—Protect Your Feed ey Cooling Section 
The cooling section of the dryer 
P one TESTING LABORATOR DALLAS, TEXAS should be large enough to cool the 
corn down to within 5 to 10° of the 
outside temperature. Proper cooling 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS = is necessary to maintain its quality 


and condition. This is particularly 







































GIVE YOUR FERTILIZER CUSTOMERS WHAT WANT 


~»» A GUARANTEED EVEN, ACCURATE SPREAD — FULL WIDTH, NO SKIPS 


The Simonsen spreader is not an adaptation of a 
Vielsjaa lime spreader. It is designed to spread high analy- 
Ibs. per acre. Superb performance results in posi- 
tive customer satisfaction, and unequalled main- 

‘BULK FERTILIZER GET THE TROUBLE-FREE 
4) SPREADER FEATURES YOU WANT 


sis fertilizers accurately and evenly, down to 75 
R7 1 0 tenance-free operation, Leasing plans available. 
. 









pI —_ @ Non-Corroding stainless steel at all critical points— 
SPECIFICATION : apron, metering gate and guides, take-up bolts, 
drive chains. 


@ All-weather wheel drive assembly. 

@ Hydraulic fan drive. 

@ Outside compartment door hinges. 

@ Simple adjustment for spreading rate. 
@ Rubber shock absorbers on hoods. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about the R710, plus a full 


SPREAD IS CHECKED THE FULL or "he, soon fulk fla ods 


WIDTH BY ACTUAL WEIGHT feed and bulk fertilizer body). 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Derr. FS QuimsBy, lowa PHONE 72 











SIMONSEN ALSO MAKES A FULL LINE OF, 
BULK FEED BODIES, COMBINATION BULK 
FEED AND SACK BODIES, AND UNLOADERS TO 
FIT YOUR PRESENT TRUCK BODY. 









important when grain is dried for 
storage or for a long shipment by rail 
or truck. If the grain is not cooled, 
moisture movement will continue to 
the outside of the kernel until the 
temperature of the kernel and the 
surrounding air are equal. During 
this period the readily available mois- 
ture on the surface of the kernel and 
the elevated temperature provide 
ideal conditions for the growth of 
molds and yeasts which can lead to 
sour odor and damage almost over- 
night. 

One of the big problems for both 
the farmer and the elevator operator 
in the Carolina-Virginia area is 
caused by the great amount of high- 
moisture early-harvest grain that is 
received in July, August and Septem- 
ber. Frequently the onslaught of wet 
corn greatly exceeds the dryer ca- 
pacity available. Corn harvested in 
the evening and left in the truck 
overnight may arrive heating at the 
elevator next morning. To prevent 
this, it is better to leave the corn on 
the stalk in the field until it can be 
taken directly to the dryer. Very 
little damage, if any, occurs in the 
field at this time. 

Two basic types of continuous-flow 
dryers are available. One has a high 
airflow and small holding capacity; 
the other offers low airflow and large 
holding capacity. The former is flexi- 
ble in operation; the latter is efficient 
and tends to keep the grain cooler 
when it is operated properly. 


Best Results 


To sum up: In the Carolina-Vir- 
ginia area, best results are obtained 
when the following general points are 
observed: 

1. Leave corn in the field until dry- 
ers are available. 

2. Do not dry any portion of the lot 
below 13.5% moisture content and 
the temperature of the grain should 
not exceed 140°F. while it is in the 
hot air section of the dryer. 

3. The feed mechanism of the dryer 
should be checked regularly to make 
sure that it is feeding evenly. 

4. The cooling section of the dryer 
should be large enough to bring the 
heated grain down to within 5° to 
10° of the outside air temperature. 

5. Wet and dry corn should not be 
mixed in order to obtain the given 
average moisture content. 


Center Pledges Mount 


MADISON, WIS.—Dr. Philip G. 
White has announced that $298,897 
had been pledged or contributed to- 
ward the construction of a veteri- 
nary science research center at the 
University of Wisconsin since the 
campaign began three months ago. 
Dr. White, vice president of Ameri- 
can Scientific Laboratories in Madi- 
son, is chairman of the fund raising 
project. 

Dr. White explained that the cam- 
paign goal is to match $694,000 rec- 
ommended for appropriation by the 
National Institutes of Health of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Companies and in- 
dividuals in the fields of livestock, 
dairying, feed, meat packing, chemi- 
cal-pharmaceuticals and _ veterinari- 
ans are being asked to participate in 
the project. 




































Absolutely 
New! 


i 


FOR 
SWINE 


NOW, without expensive, unnecessary overfortification or 
duplication of additives, you can customize your swine feeds to 
meet the exact needs of you and your customers! Simply use new 
T-H MIX — the combination feed and premix program for swine, 


poultry, turkeys, cattle, sheep, dogs and mink. 


There are three T-H MIXES for swine: No. 1 is for pig starter 
rations; No. 2 is for pig grower, grower concentrates and pre- 
gestation and gestation rations; and No. 3 is for pig finisher and 


finisher concentrates. 
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All three T-H MIXES for swine contain only the additives that 
sensibly belong in a premix. And when used in conjunction with 
the T-H swine feeding program, T-H MIX gives you customized 
feed formulation, without guesswork, without waste! You just 
select the one combination of ingredients in the T-H swine feed- 
ing program that's right for you, and your work is done, Because. 
there’s a T-H MIX for every growing stage, you can order a com- 
plete premix inventory — there’s no piecemeal ordering, waste or 


unbalanced inventories. 


2915 Southwest Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


For complete information about the T-H 

Feed pega for Poultry, Swine and Turkey, write 
for this . Mail this 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 2915 

Bivd., Kansas City 8, Mo. 











CITY 
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Bankers and Extension Workers 
Sponsor Alabama Hog Program 


By JAMES K. RUTTER 
Feedstaffs Staff 


BRUNDIDGE, ALA Small hog 
operations in the Wiregrass Country 
of Alabama are getting some “solid” 

sistance through a new program 
being sponsored jointly by the exten- 
sion service and 35 bankers in the 
area. 

The term Wiregrass Country gen- 
erally refers to nine counties located 
in Southeastern Alabama. These 
ounties alone produce about 46% of 
the state’s pork. (Ona national scope, 
Alabama produces about 2% of the 


total pork and consumes 5%). 
Here is how the “Wiregrass Master 
Hog Producer” project will work, ac- 





cording to Harold Walker, participat- 
ing banker from Brundidge, Ala. 

Each banker joining the program 
will select four “qualified” farmers 
in this initial year and will loan them 
the money needed to get off to a 
good start in the hog business. The 
money is loaned at an interest rate of 
4%. 

“We don’t want to make any 
money from this project,” said Mr. 
Walker, “but we do want to raise the 
economy of this whole area by show- 
ing farmers how profitable hogs can 
be for them.” 

The word “qualified” doesn’t have 
to do with assets or capital in this 
case, either. The bankers are choosing 
these farmers primarily on their abil- 





ity and desire to do a better job of 
farming. 

“We have to be sure these men 
are willing to meet, and capable of 
meeting, the rigid requirements set 
up in this program,” said Mr. Walker. 

Five-Year Contracts 

These carefully-chosen producers 
are given five-year contracts with the 
banks. Detailed expenditures for 5 
and 10-sow programs have been fig- 
ured, and the amounts of money are 
loaned on the basis of these calcula- 
tions. 

The hard work is just beginning 
for a farmer when he is chosen by a 
banker for membership in the Master 
Hog Producer project. He must meet 
rigid standards. 

Some of the requirements include 
marketing an average of 16 pigs per 
sow each year, producing certain 
minimum amounts of grain on the 
farm, utilization of soil tests and fer- 
tilization, marketing of pigs four 











This little poult got to market faster 
Nopco KNOW-HOW in his feed helped him 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 





General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. « Peoria, ill. « Richmond, Calif. 
Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products ® 
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times each year and production of 
desirable meat type pigs. 

This is where the members of the 
Alabama extension service begin to 
figure into the project. These men 
have set up the entire program, and 
will supervise its operation to see 
that the farmers are reaching the de- 
sired management levels. 

Trained extension men will be ad- 
vising on all phases of the hog oper- 
ations. Selection of breeding stock, 
rations, vaccinations, sanitation, hous- 
ing and marketing are only a few of 
the different management functions 
they will be watching. 

“Hogs can be the No. 1 livestock 
enterprise in this area,” says Mr. 
Walker, “but first, farmers must 
learn that good management is vital. 
We hope that in five years, nearly all 
of the farmers in this area are far- 
rowing 20 or more sows each year.” 

“About 75% of the state’s farmers 
can grow hogs,” says G. B. Phillips, 
specialist in animal industry at Au- 
burn University. ““Most of these would 
be small producers, but they still can 
compete by becoming efficient. 

“At the same time, it is fairly ob- 
vious that any large expansion of 
total pork production in years ahead 
will be achieved by specialized con- 
finement feeding. And there are many 
Alabama farmers who will become 
‘big’ in the industry.” 


Recognize Potential 
The 35 bankers in the Wiregrass 
counties have recognized the poten- 
tial of hog farms in this area, and 
know what a good swine industry 
could do for their community’s econo- 

my. So financing is available. 
In turn, the extension service has 
geared its program so that it may 
render maximum service to this proj- 


It all spells money and manage- 
ment... and probably a thriving hog 
industry for Alabama. 


Contracts Awarded 


DES MOINES—Contracts totaling 
$327,160 have been awarded by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for electric 
wiring for aeration units in govern- 
ment-owned storage buildings in 
Iowa. 








TRY THE COLUMBUS 
heavy duty industrial 
ROLLER MILL 
AT OUR EXPENSE! 





Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus heey duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 

ars of profitable service. 
Fou sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, 1200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 
Trailer, stationary c> truck mounted 





Cossate the mill 10 d. = If not 
satisfied, return it. WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 











WRITE FOR PRICES 
HENKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Nebraska 
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SHRDUEERELS 


Take 12 minutes to get complete facts on the 

FP! program. That's all it takes to view a film which 
gives you the complete story on 1960's biggest Feed 
wa dejanies aie) ane leis) 


Show “Margin of Ale film to custon 
prospects. Shows importance of setting 
phasizes need for good birds, good feed, 5 j 
agement. Tells how to whip Constant disease aa 


use our 


NEW FPI 


Layer Feeds 
containing nfi80 


- 


Identify your store as the place to buy FPI layer 


Promotes every nf-180 use ... booster fe 
ment for specific problems (turkeys al 
too), prevention and treatment of sw 


ntinuous low-level feeding plan (FPI). Nati 
{vertising will help presell yo | fee 


a New service center deserves display in 
feeds with this 28” x 44” poster. Offer the nf 18 @) 7 
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f 
rmance Inventory chart. Only one of its kind 
ustomers check flock performance against 


© dyed 


Make records sell by giving poultrymen new Flock On-the-farm sales aid: “figure-it-out-for rself 


booklet sells poultrymen dn your full performaice 
feeds medicated with nf-180.- Explains how to start 


if 


shows how nf-180 improves results. pullets and producing birds on the FPI plan 


The new industry-wide Full Performance Index promotion now fully launched by 
Hess & Clark can have major impact on your layer feed sales. It gives you a sound, 
proven way to help your customers help themselves. And when your customers 
prosper, you prosper! The FP! campaign IS BIG... carries 65 million ad-page 
impressions, plus millions of radio impressions, to egg producers everywhere. 
This all-new FPI program promotes good birds, good feed, proper management. . 
stresses the need for keeping all factors in balance . . . and gives poultrymen 
money-making full performance goals to shoot for. Get all the facts now from 
your Hess & Clark man or write Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio. 
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By Special Correspondent 
NA, ARK 


1 store can become a part ol 
integrated company is to 

us an area producer. 

Rogers Brothers Feed Store 

working about a year with 

which has a 


One way a re- 


been 

» Campbell Soup Co., 

ry, feed mill and processing 

it Fayetteville, Ark. The local 

hauls feed from the Campbell 

n trucks the eggs to the 
i guaranteed price 


and the 


rks quite well,” said 
co-owner of the feed 
e a guaranteed price of 
for eggs that are up to the 
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Feed Store Serves as Area Producer 
For Large Integrated Firm in Arkansas 


70% hatchability mark, with an extra 
5¢ doz. during the summer. These are 
breeder hens for growing broilers, 
so the production percentage is not 
as high as with commercial flocks.” 

The Rogers Brothers Feed Store is 
now feeding over 40,000 hens. About 
6,000 belong to the store, while the 
others are fed on contract. Farmers 
furnish the houses, utilities and litter 
and clean and bring the eggs to the 
store. 

For this they are guaranteed a 
price of 12¢ doz. The store furnishes 
the birds, feed, medication and helps 
advise on management. 

“There are many problems involved 
in such a deal,” said Mr. Rogers. “We 
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must finance the feed until hens start 
producing, and do a lot of supervision 
in management. We find that some 
farmers will follow the rules of good 
management, while others are either 
lax in tending to the hens, or else 
they want to do it their own way. So 
our experience is that a dealer should 
be very careful in selecting his farm 
producers, because an incompetent 
grower will lose money for himself 
and the company.” 

Getting feed out to the houses is 
also a problem. The store now buys 
all feed in bulk form, and delivers it 
to the farms in 7-ton trucks. 

“One thing every dealer should de- 
mand,” says Mr. Rogers, “is a guar- 
anteed egg price. There have been in- 
stances in western Arkansas where 
large hatcheries promised a certain 
price for eggs, then kept dropping it 
as broiler prices decreased. This left 
dealers with thousands of hens, which 
could not produce enough eggs at the 
lower prices to pay for the feed and 
other expenses.” 


North Giles Feed 


Tonnage Increases 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Feed tonnage in 
North Carolina continued its upward 
trend in the 1959-60 fiscal year, ex- 
ceeding by more than 9,000 tons the 
1958-59 total. 

Total tons shipped hit 1,565,218 in 
1959-60 fiscal year as compared with 
1,556,026 tons for 1958-59. Total ton- 
nage has risen every year in North 
Carolina from the 1954-55 year when 
the tonnage was 1,171,203. However, 
this year’s rise was the smallest in 
that span. 

Total tonnage in the final month of 
the 1959-60 fiscal year, June, bet- 
tered by 14,909 tons the tonnage of 
the same month a year ago. In June, 
1960, tonnage totaled 148,592, as com- 
pared with 133,683 tons in June, 1959. 





Invents New Type 
Baby Pig Feeder 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS.-—As a re- 
sult of findings in a study of baby pig 
feeding, a new feeder for baby pigs 
has been invented by Art Greenlee, 
swine specialist, formula feed divi- 
sion, Doughboy Industries. 

He completed final design after 
making a study of pilot models used 
at the company research and demon- 
stration farm near New Richmond, 
Wis., to feed scores of baby pigs after 
they were one week old. 

The new unit has six feeding areas 
and special shields to keep pigs from 
throwing feed out. Tests at the 
Doughboy farm showed savings in 
feed of over 10%, Mr. Greenlee dis- 
closed. 

The shields also prevent the young 
pigs from fighting. They are remove- 
able for cleaning and can be replaced 
with a single divider bar when the 
pigs grow older and become bigger. 

A slope-out design prevents tipping 
and allows a free flow of feed to the 
six compartments. The unit holds 50 
Ib. feed and is self operating. One 
feeder will feed 20 pigs up to 40-lb. 
weights. 

Mr. Greenlee said that the feeders 
will be marketed soon in the upper 
midwest states. 





Fumigation Safety 
Conference Planned 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A Fu- 
migation Safety Conference has been 
set for Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Sept. 8 and 9, it was an- 
nounced by the Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. 

The association reports that it is 
the understanding that the present 
Kansas Department of Labor recom- 
mendations for employees using fumi- 
gating chemicals will become regula- 





tions Nov. 1. 
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DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Swiss and Cheddar 


You get TWO important benefits — EXCELLENT PALATA- 
BILITY and TOP NUTRITIONAL VALUE — in ONE economical 


cheese whey only 


Pigs go for the sweeter taste of Midwest Sweet-Dried Whole 
Whey — start eating pre-starter and starter rations earlier. 


Pigs gain faster and more efficiently, too—a result of the 
excellent nutritional qualities of Midwest Sweet-Dried Whole 
Whey — the lactose (which is the most readily digested 
carbohydrate for baby animals), the high quality milk protein, 
minerals and valuable water soluble vitamins. 


DRIEDIMILK COMPANY 


PHONE: HAzel 6-3411 
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HOW YOUR CUSTOMERS 


CAN CUT LOSSES 


WITH POWER-PACKED 


POTENTIATED FEED 


Aureomycin in potentiated feeds gives protection when it’s 
needed most to both broilers and replacement chicks 


The potentiation of 
AUREOMYCIN® (doubling 
effectiveness by control- 
ling calcium and phos- 
phorus levels in your formula feeds) 
insures health benefits to poultry 
that have never been attained before. 


AUREOMYCIN in potentiated 
feeds can lead to substantial reduc- 
tions in early mortality, reactions 
to stress, incidence of CRD, syno- 
vitis and blue comb. This can mean 
more broilers to market with fewer 
condemnations, more pullets to 
house with the health and vigor 
needed for top production. 

Here are Cyanamid’s recom- 
mendations for potentiated feeds 
—to be provided during the first 
critical weeks in life, at times of 
stress, and just before market: 


1. To start birds—both broilers 
and replacements. AUREOMYCIN at 
200 grams per ton of feed, fed 
during first three to four weeks. 
Calcium sulfate to bring the total 
calcium level up to 0.8%. Mono- 
sodium phosphate to bring the total 
phosphorus level up to 0.6%. 


2. For stress periods, or at the 
first sign of trouble in both broiler 
and replacement flocks. A feed con- 
taining 200 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
per ton and no added calcium, fed 
for 5 days. Other ingredients in the 
ration will usually give 0.4% to 
0.55% total calcium. For longer 
treatment periods, same level of 
calcium and phosphorus as (1). 

3. Premarket protection for 
broilers. After withdrawal of other 
medicated feeds, and until birds go 
to market, a feed containing 200 
grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton and 
0.8% calcium. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


How potentiated Aureomycin cuts 
losses from CRD and synovitis 
Dramatic results have been obtained 
in laboratory and field trials with 
potentiated AUREOMYCIN to combat 
these two costly poultry diseases: 

CRD and synovitis. 

In field trials on flocks with 
CRD, these results were obtained: 
mortality in the flocks fed potenti- 
ated AUREOMYCIN was cut in half 
over control flocks; production cost 
per pound was reduced by a cent- 
and-a-half ; condemnations dropped 
from 4.6% to 0.6%. 

In a laboratory experiment, in 
which all birds were inoculated with 
a synovitis-causing agent and treat- 
ment started after signs of synovitis 
appeared, potentiated AUREOMYCIN 
reduced mortality and increased the 
number of salable birds: 





TREATMENT SALABLE BIRDS 
NO AUREOMYCIN 14% 
AUREOMYCIN 43% 
AUREOMYCIN POTENTIATED 19% 


Reduces market condemnations 
Poultry scientists say at least 75% 
of all condemnations are caused by 
CRD and synovitis ...the very dis- 
eases controlled so successfully with 
potentiated AUREOMYCIN in formula 
feeds. 

Responsible for most market 
condemnations are lesions in the 
air sacs, joints and breasts caused 
by chronic respiratory disease and 
synovitis. Estimates of rejections 
from these two diseases actually 
range up to 90% of all condemna- 
tions. Today, your customers can 


farm-control these two diseases 
with the use of potentiated AUREO- 
MYCIN fed during the first three 
weeks and at times when specific 
disease or stress conditions show up. 

Saves more pullets 

for top production 
Good production in the laying house 
starts with replacement chicks. 
Potentiated AUREOMYCIN feeds cut 
early chick mortality, reduce the 
incidence of infections such as 
PPLO present at the time of hatch- 
ing. These feeds also reduce the 
stress from vaccination, moving, 
handling, variations in temperature, 
and protect chicks from CRD, blue 
comb and synovitis. Your customers 
can figure on having all, or nearly 
all, of the flock they started, enter 
the laying house with the health 
and stamina needed for top egg 
production. 

Get your PF symbol 
Feed manufacturers are invited to 
write for a special copyprint of the 
PF symbol for use on bags contain- 
ing potentiated feeds and in com- 
pany advertising and literature. 
Posters, decals and other materials 
are available. If you wish promo- 
tional material or additional] infor- 
mation about potentiating AUREO- 
MYCIN, get in touch with your 
Cyanamid representative. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, N. Y. 20, N. Y. @AUREO- 
MYCIN is American Cyanamid 
Company’s trademark for chlor- 
tetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Reports Sales Up, 
But Earnings Down 








, Aug. 27, 1960 


DALLAS, TEXAS.—Net income of 
Burrus Mills, Inc., and subsidiary for 
year ended June 30 was $2,818,- 
6, compared with $3,823,000 in the 
previous fiscal year. The annual re- 
port of the company shows that sales 
mounted to $63,847,529 and other 
yperating income (storage, handling, 
ete.) to $3,909,722, a total of $67,757,- 
302. This compares with sales of $57 
503.794 and other income of $4,025 
38. or a total of $61 530,133 for the 
receding year 
Net earnings amounted to $6.69 per 
nm stock compared 
1 in the previous year. As 
in the years 1956 
19 | vision for federal in- 
taxes was necessary and there 
f it carry-over credit of 
the end of the ye 
ii pos tor was 
ease { $13,073,888 during the 


year, a gain of $2,035,769, and long 
term debt was reduced $450,000 by 
advance payments, leaving a long 
term debt of $3,150,000. For the 
year, the company’s net worth in- 
creased $2,050,332 and book value 
per common share rose $5.20 to 
$34.45 per share. 


President Reports 


In his report to stockholders, Jack 
P. Burrus, president of the company, 
said that the domestic flour mills 
and feed mill operated at a loss and 
all other divisions of the company 
profitably. Profits from the Kansas 


City grain division and the Cuban 
operations of the company were 
smaller than in the previous year, 


but Texas grain and bag plant opera- 
tions returned greater profits. 

Mr. Burrus said that profits from 
Cuban operations amounted to $643,- 
485, a decline of about 47%. Domes- 

» profits were $2,090,229, a drop of 
about 15% 

“We continue to operate our plants 
in Cuba,” Mr. Burrus said. “Efficiency 


is down, profit taxes are considerably 





higher and new increases are short- 
ly to be announced. Approximately 
$70,000 in damage to our property 
was suffered by the arms dump explo- 
sion. Sources of some supplies are un- 
dependable and we have had to resort 
to abnormal channels of supply at 
higher costs. We have been unable to 
secure dollar exchange of $565,600 
with which to defray cost of a cargo 
of wheat shipped in November, 1959. 
On the other hand we have operated 
at near capacity, having been shut 
down periodically for a few days at 
a time for lack of wheat, occasioned 
by delays in issuing the necessary 
documents that would permit impor- 
tations. 
Cuban Bank Named 


“The Cuban Bank of Foreign Com- 
merce has quite recently been named 
the sole buyer and importer of wheat, 
wheat flour and many other items, so 
that we no longer control the selec- 
tion, buying and importation of 
wheat. Tnere seems littie doubt that 
Russian wheat will replace North 
American wheat. Whatever the 
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Yes, it's a Screw-Conveyor within a tube, engineered 
to perform efficiently without any manual attention. 
Features such as controlled feed and patented trans- 
arrangement from horizontal to vertical, 
freedom from clogging. Patented slip couplings and 
split stabilizer bearings assure free access to any 
section within the tubing. Whip and vibration are 
Volume handled ranges from a trickle 


fer 


impossible 
to 3,000 cu. ft 





Showing patented 
1. icediag aperature 
Screw-Lifts use only 
90% of the circle. Load 
ing is always in direction 
of rotation of vertical 
screw 








a 


per hour. Anything of 


nature can be conveyed 
Your material handling system may be in need of a 


lés Performance ks Backed by These HUE BASU ADVANTAGES! 


Splice stabilizer bear- 
4. ings between lengths 
eliminate whip and vi- 
bration. Quiet operation 
is assured either loaded 





2 relief 
*chamber provides 


Expansion 


130% greater capacity 
than the rated volume 
of the unit. Build-up at 
transfer is eliminated 


734 HOFFMAN STREET 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


assure 


a flowable 


Screwlift is Designed to Function as an 
Integral Part of Your Processing Procedure 





NOTE HOW IT CONVEYS HORIZONTALLY (ANY DISTANCE) THEN IT 
ELEVATES TO ANY PRACTICAL HEIGHT... DISTRIBUTES TO BINS— 
RECYCLES—RECLAIMS AND DELIVERS TO CARS OR TRUCKS 


more flexible arrangement to give you better control 
of incoming bulk and its distribution to bins and re- 
claiming for the journey to processing or shipping. 
A Screw-Lift is the most logical piece of equipment 
to give you such results. 

Where conditions require, Screw-Lift is available of 
non-ferrous alloys, Monel, Stainless Steel, black steel 
and/or hot dip galvanized. Screw-Lifts are 
cally self-cleaning, assuring a high degree o 
tation. Ready access to the interior makes an easy 
job of flushing when necessary. 


Pesenet te gw 


racti- 
Sani- 





Volume control co 

* ordinates the move- 
ment of material from 
horizontal feeder to spe 
cified capacity of lift. 


Choking does not occur or empty. 








SCREW 
CONVEYOR 
CORPORATION 
Southern Plont West C 
WINONA, MISSISSIPPI SANTA CLAR 


cost Plont 
A, CALIFORNIA 








Branch Offices: 


Hockensock, N. J. 
Delles, Texas 








Memphis, Tenn 
Tempe, Florida 





May we send you our Brochure 
of Installations? Or, write for 
Bulletin M-500-2. 





5, Slip couplings en- 
De able quick and easy 
removal of any section 
of screw conveyor for 
replacement or repair. A 
big time saver. 





wheat, we can grind it into flour. 
There are many unknowns but our 
guess is that bakers and consumers 
will have to use what is available. 
The possibility of expropriation must 
be frankly recognized. We have as- 
sets in Cuba totaling $6,291,114.” 

Mr. Burrus said that, as the result 
of termination of a lease of the San- 
ta Fe elevator in Kansas City Dec. 
31, the company will abandon its op- 
erations in that market. Mr. Burrus 
said that, at the new higher rental 
to be paid by the successful bidder 
for the new five year lease period, 
the operation of the facility will re- 
turn small profits or even some loss 
might be suffered. Mr. Burrus said 
that consideration was given to build- 
ing an elevator in the Kansas City 
market, but it was concluded that the 
capital investment required did not 
hold promise of sufficiently attractive 
profit return. 


<> 





Tentative Dixie Poultry 


Exposition Plans Made 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. — Tentative 
plans have been announced for the 
1960 Dixie Poultry Exposition to be 
held here Sept. 13-15. 

New products in eggs, broiler man- 
agement and poultry condemnations 
are among the topics that will be 
discussed on the program. 

R. M. Hendrickson, marketing 
manager, poultry feeds, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is tentatively 
scheduled to be one of the speakers 
on the program for Sept. 13. He will 
discuss “New Products in Selling 
Eggs.” 

“Production and Marketing Eggs 
to Meet Consumer Demand” will be 
the title of a talk by Maylon Sweet, 
Watt Publishing Co., Wednesday. 

Assigned the topic of “Interpreta- 
tion of Marketing Statistics” is the 
Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries and the National Broiler Coun- 
cil has been asked to furnish a speak- 


er to talk on “Movement and Its Ef- 


fect on Prices.” 
“Broiler House Management as an 


Approach to Solving Condemnation 
Problems” and “Hatching Egg Pro- 
duction” will be discussed on the clos- 
ing day of the exposition. A panel on 
“Poultry Condemnations” also will be 
featured. 





— 
—_ 


Sues for $2,500 


DES MOINES—A Monroe farmer, 


Kermit M. DeHaai, has filed a peti- 
tion in district court here for $2,500 
damages against Midwest Metal Cul- 
vert Co. 


Seven head of cattle died and oth- 


ers were sick because they ate some 
of the asphalt covering from drain 
pipe delivered to the farm for use 
in constructiung a farm pond. The 
petition stated that the defendant 
did not warn Mr. DeHaai of the toxic 
properties and that the culvert was 
covered with more asphalt than nec- 
essary. 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 


FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 


























MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Neo. 4 No. § No. 6 
Percent of Vitamin A 
remgining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 95.4 98.6 95.6 95.4 





COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 
fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 


which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in Vitamin 
Products for Feeds 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri 4, Milan 








Plants and warehouses strategically 1taiee 
throughout the United States to serve 
you without delay. 


‘_DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


MEX!ICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D.F. VENEZUELA—Apartedo 3050, Caracas 
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H. L. Wilcke and R. M. Bethke 


Rolled Common Barley Serves as Both 
Grain, Roughage for Fattening Steers 


By H. B. Geurin, J. L. Williamson, J. C. Thompson, 


Ralston Purina Co. Research Department, St. Louis, Mo. 











Barley is one of the most widely 
grown cereal grains. In the US. it EDITOR'S NOTE: The accom- 
ranks third and in Canada second in | panying paper on barley is from a 
mportance as a feed grain crop. Bar- | Ralston Purina Co. “Nutrition News 
ley is classed as a concentrate and | Bulletin.” According to the bul- 
vet its kernel is surrounded by a | Jetin, the presentation of this work 
tough. fibrous hull. The hulls make | is “to allow interested scientists 
ip about 15% of standard weight | and scientifically-trained persons to 
barle Lightweight barley has less | study in detail all the basic research 
feeding value because it contains a | in the development of this new cattle 
larger proportion of hulls fattening concept.” 

Many cattle experiments have been Applicable feeding programs based 
eported comparing barley with corn. | on this work have been further de- 
Most reports show that corn-fed cat- | veloped by Dr. J. L. Williamson, 
tle gain a little faster and reach a | manager of Purina beef cattle and 
slightly higher market finish than | sheep research. Several common con- 
barley-fed cattle (Blizzard, 1923; | centrate grains possess in varying 
Dorman, 1941; Hoffman et al., 1952; | degrees the natural “built-in” rough- 
Peters, 1931: Potter et al., 1931; We- | age factor. The use of these grains 
ber and Connell, 1936, and Wilson, | in properly prepared and supplementt- 
1915). However, in two experiments | ed cattle fattening rations results in 
where a limited amount of grain was | apparent “all concentrate” rations 
fed the barley-fed cattle gained | for self feeding cattle by hand or 
slightly faster (Baker, 1943, and | mechanical means, the bulletin says. 
Branaman, 1936) 

Textbooks summarizing fattening 
work with barley indicate that cat- fattening rations composed of barley 
tle usually gain a little less and usu- processed in such a way that the hulls 
ally sell for less than corn-fed cat- | retained their roughage characteris- 
tle (Ensminger, 1950; Morrison, | tic 
One : 59 : Tillis . 

1956; Snapp, 1952, and Williams, The object of the series of experi- 
1941). It is also reported that barley- . . 
ments reported in this paper was to 
fed cattle have more of a tendency to siedaeal : : d 
bloat than corn-fed cattle, especially de eoigpene if yo tage ee! barley coul 
with alfalfa or legume roughage in ove & both the grain and rough- 
; - ~ 10%0- age for fattening steers in adequate- 
the ration (Ensminger, 1950; Hoff- . : 
man, et al., 1952; Morrison, 1956; ly supplemented rations. 
Snapp, 1952, and Williams, 1941) DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLE- 

It would seem that one reason bar- | MENTS—Supplement I was “ed to 
ley-fed cattle do not finish as rapid- | all cattle in this test. It was a com- 
ly as corn-fed cattle is that the total | mercial product guaranteed at 32% 
ration of barley-fed cattle normally | crude protein. It contained cottonseed 
contains more roughage as compared | oil meal, gluten feed, wheat midds, 
to corn-fed cattle when the barley | urea, soybean oil meal, linseed oil 
hulls are calculated as roughage | meal, molasses, minerals, dehydrat- 





along with the hay. Therefore, it ap- | ed alfalfa meal and vitamin A. The 














peared advisable to study the use of | calculated nutrient standard of the 
TABLE 1. Preliminary Tests with Rolled Common Barley Serving as Both Grain 
and Roughage for Fattening Steers 
Experiment No ! 2 3 
Minnesota Pacific 
feeding Coast 
barley heavy 
barley 
Number of steers 3 4 a 10 
Number of days on feed 140 28 28 145 
Average tial weight, Ibs 631 537 534 728 
Average final weight, Ibs 1009 650 665 1172 
Average daily gain, ibs 2.70 3.53 4.10 3.06 
Average daily feed, ibs 20.85 16.46 16.30 23.17 
Feed per cwt. gain, ibs 773 . : 758 
Shipping shrink (50 miles), % : 4.32 
Chilled dressing percent 62.7 
Carcass grade 
Choice 8 
High Good 2 





TABLE 2. Rolled Barley Compared with Ground Ear 
(Experiments 4 and 5) 








Experiment No 4 5 
Ground Rolled Ground Rolled 

Comparisons ear corn barley ear corn barley 
Number of days on feed 145 145 124 124 
Number of steers 10 10 12 12 
Average initial weight, Ibs. 731 722 796 7% 
Average final weight, ibs 1125 1162 1092 1128 
Average daily gain, Ib.* 2.72 3.04 2.38 2 
Average daily feed, Ib 

Pn GOO GOR ...cccccocvcescsa 22.6 . 20.2 

OE  céecccuccesnénceet eas 20.0 os 18.3 

Dn! ...ccgecctounuaeie 1.98 1.98 1.98 1.99 
Feed per cw. gain, Ib 

Ground ear corn 831.2 es 648.7 

Rolled barley ane 657.4 682.8 

Supplement | 72.8 65.0 83.0 74.2 

Mixed hay ane a 9.4 ils 

Mineral mixture a 1s 1 

Total .. 904 722 943 770 
Average selling weight, Ib . 1074 1121 1077 1094 
Shipping shrink, % (50 miles) 4.48 3.53 1.36 3.04 
Selling price per cwt $28.00 $28.00 $27.00 $27.46 
Chilled dressing percent ; oe 61.0 60.4 60.4 61.2 
Carcass grade ; 

High Choice 0s tpsnecapeie Ses 4 me 

crerege Choice ones 5 & 7 4 

High . . > 5 5 5 5 

$701.35 $i 46 $300.31 $309.64 


Average < carcass valuet 





*Pooled gain data for experiments 4 and 5 show a least significant difference between corn 
and barley cattle for P=5% and i% respectively is 0.31 and 0.41 Ib. daily gain. 
o voweer value: High Choice @ 48c per ib., Average Choice @ 47c per ib., High Good @ 
¢ per 















| supplement was 33.4% crude protein 
(including 2.93% added urea), 8.3% 
crude fiber, 2.8% crude fat, 11.3% 
ash, 36.0% N-.F.E., 1.6% calcium, 
0.85% phosphorus, 0.00028% iodine, 
0.0037% iron, 0.0070% manganese, 
0.00007% cobalt, 0.0033% copper, 
0.0011% diethylstilbestrol, 6 mg. of 
carotene and 12,000 added units of 
vitamin A per pound. The actual for- 
mula changed as ingredient prices 
fluctuated but the above nutrient 
standards remained constant. 

The mineral mixture was a com- 
mercial product containing 36% salt, 
12.8% calcium, 64% phosphorus, 
0.00068% iodine, 2.8% iron, 0.73% 
manganese, 0.023% cobalt and 0.25% 
copper. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE— 
In a prelim‘nary trial (experiment 
1) starting in the spring of 1957 three 
dairy steer calves were fed a mixed 
complete ration of 85% rolled bar- 
ley, 5% molasses and 10% Supple- 
ment I in drylot with no hay. The 
cattle were allowed free choice ac- 
cess to the ration continually from 


the first day on test. The mineral- 


mixture was offered free choice. The 
steers were bedded with wood shav- 
ings. The steers were on test for 140 
days. The barley used in this test 
varied from 43 to 45 lb. per bushel 
and after rolling analyzed 8.4% mois- 
ture, 11.3% crude protein, 2.46% 
crude fat, 6.3% crude fiber, 3.07% 
ash and 68.47% N.F.E. This barley 
contained 13.82% hulls when calcu- 
lated by use of the following formula: 


% hulls=100 (% crude fiber —2.5) 





27.5 
This same formula was used to cal- 
culate the hull content of barley used 
in subsequent experiments. 

This preliminary test was followed 
with a 28-day pilot test (Experiment 
2). Eight dairy steer calves were di- 
vided into two lots. Lot 1 steers re- 
ceived 2 lb. of Supplement I daily 
per steer plus free choice access to 
rolled barley from the Minnesota 
area. Lot 2 steers received 2 lb. of 
Supplement I daily per steer plus free 
choice access to rolled barley from 
the Pacific Coast area. The steers 
were in dry lot with no hay. The 
Minnesota barley weight was 43 to 
45 lb. per bushel with a fiber content 
of 5.84% while the Pacific Coast bar- 
ley weighed 49 lb. per bushel and con- 
tained 5.07% fiber. These two bar- 


leys were calculated to contain 
12.15% and 9.4% hulls, respectively. 


Experiment 3 

A larger group of cattle consisting 
of 10 yearling steers (Experiment 3) 
were fed on a ration of 95% rolled 
barley, 5% molasses, plus 2 Ib. daily 
of Supplement I. The same procedure 
was followed as in Experiment 1, ex- 
cept that no mineral mixture was 
fed. The barley used in this test var- 
ied from 43 to 45 lb. per bushel and 
analyzed 5.3% crude fiber. The barley 
contained 10.18% hulls by calcula- 
tion. This test lasted 145 days. 

Experiment 4 compared steers full 
fed on rolled barley and 2 Ib. a day of 
Supplement I with comparable steers 
full fed on ground ear corn plus 2 Ib. 
per day of Supplement I. 

Twenty yearling steers were used 
in this experiment. Prior to starting 
the experiment, the steers were on 
pasture for two weeks. The animals 
were equally divided into two lots 
on the basis of initial weight, feeder 
grade and general condition. Individ- 
ual two-day starting and final weights 
were taken and lot weights were re- 
corded every 28 days. Feed was 
weighed back and consumption re- 
corded on each weigh day. Both 
groups of cattle were allowed free 
access to their rations on the first 
day of the experiment, and the feed 
bunks were never allowed to become 
empty during the test. Water was 
available free choice at all times but 
no hay was fed. 

The rolled barley varied from 43 to 
45 lb. per bushel before rolling, and 
30 to 32 lb. per bushel after rolling. 
The crude fiber content of the rolled 
barley was 5.3% and by calculation 
the hulls were 10.18%. The ear corn 
was prepared and fed in the manner 
described by Geurin et al. 1955. The 
ear corn in this test contained 18.6% 
cobs. 

Experiment 5 repeated the compar- 
ison in the fourth experiment. The 
24 yearling steers in this test had 
previously been on a silage ration 
and were partially finished. 

The procedure was the same as in 
the fourth test, except that mineral 
mixture was fed free choice and all 
steers were fed 5 lb. per head per day 
of low-quality mixed hay during the 
first week, and 2 Ib. of the hay per 
steer per day during the second week. 
After the second week no hay was fed 
for the remainder of the experiment. 

The barley varied from 43 to 45 Ib. 
per bushel. The diastatic activity of 
the barley analyzed 42° Lintner or 
168 expressed in maltose equivalent. 

Experiment 6 repeated the com- 

parison in the fourth and fifth experi- 
ments, and included a comparison of 
1 vs. 2 Ib. of Supplement I daily per 
steer. The procedure was the same 
as in the fifth test. 
Supplement I was modified to con- 
tain 10 mg. of diethylstilbestrol per 
pound of supplement for the lots re- 
ceiving 1 lb. of supplement per head 
daily. 





The 40 yearling Hereford steers 





TABLE 3. Rolled Barley Compared with Ground Ear Corn for Fattening Steers 
wah 5 omy 5 Fp Seer oa fe fee ihe. 6) 


2 bb. Supplement Daily 


| Ib. Supplement Sey 











Ground olled Ground olled 

Comparison ear corn uke ear corn on 
Number of steers* .............2++5 10 10 10 10 
Average initial wei nt, hs ehaade ode 534 539 529 530 
Average final weight, Ib. ........... 1024 108! 984 $043 
Average daily gain, ib. (172 days)? . 2.85 3.1 2.65 2.98 
Average daily feed, ib. 

La eee 20.2 oes 20.5 one 

NS . 5ccccwegedcdbacees es 18.7 os 18.8 

ENE. » 5 0.bd.0s oonadede tse 1.95 1.88 0.97 0.96 
Feed per cwt. gain, Ib. 

Ground ear corn 710.7 bee 774.9 in 

Rolled barley ... oes 594.7 os 632.1 

Supplement ..... 68.6 59.6 36.5 32.3 

Mixed hay 7.3 6.46 8.0 6.9 

Mineral mibare 1.8 2.5 44 44 

Rn Serre 788 663 824 676 
Average selling weight ............. 984 1032 943 1007 
Shipping shrink, % (50 miles) ...... 3.9 4. 4.1 3.45 
anor selling price or GWE. corvses $26.26 $26.50 $26.50 $26.50 
Chill dressing percent ............ 61.1 59.9 58.3 59.8 
Carcass grade (USDA Committes) 

Low i SR AS ee 3 4 ! 2 

. 2 ep rREppernee 5 6 a 8 

PEGE Sad bdcdececcccees i dine 2 es 

i URE. ne tdinccescacseces nae sen 2 — 
Average carcass value$ ............. $261.88 $270.77 $233.99 $261.35 





*One steer died in each of lots | and 3. Death was not associated with the rations. 
tLeast significant difference between corn and barley cattle for P=5% and 1% respectively 


is 0.21 and 0.28 Ib. 
*Carcass YY: 
and Low Good @ 4 


toe ets 
ice @ 45c per Ib., High Good @ 43c per ib.. Good @ 42c per Ib., 




















TABLE 4. Summary of Comparisons 
Between Rolled Barley versus Ground 
Ear Corn for Fattening Steers 

(Experiments 4, 5 and 6) 











Ground Rolled 

Comparison Ear Corn Barley 
Number of tests ........... 4 4 
Number of steers ......... 40 42 
Average daily gain, ib.* ... 2.63 2.95 
Feed per cwt. gain, Ib. .. 865 705 
Shipping shrink, % (50 miles) 3.48 3.63 
Selling price per cwt. ..... 6.94 $27.30 
Chilled dressing percent ... 60.20 60.32 
Carcass grade 

High Choice ......+.++06+ ona I 

Average Choice ......... 12 a 

SOW GOES ciccccccseses 4 & 

Set MIO =. 286s kowsscce 19 24 

Average Good ........... 3 

Low Good ....csssseeees 2 





*Least significant difference for P=5% and 
1% respectively is 0.19 and 0.25 ib. daily gain. 


tLeast significant difference for P=5 and 
1% respectively is 41 and 75 Ib. feed per 
cwt. gain. 





used in the four lots had been pur- 
chased as calves the previous fall 
and wintered on range. 

The ground ear corn in this test 
contained 19.5% cobs. The roiled bar- 
ley varied from 43 to 45 lb. per bush- 
el with a fiber content of 6.38% and 
contained an average of 13.8% hulls 
by separation and 14.1% by calcula- 
tion. 





RESULTS—The results of the first | 
three experiments are presented in | 


Table 1. In the first experiment, the 


appetite of the steers appeared nor- | 


mal and was very consistent through- 
out the test, even though they had 


been given free access to the ration | 


from the first day. The steers rumi- 
nated in a normal manner and no 
incidence of bloat was observed 
throughout the experiment. The 
steers were never observed to con- 
sume any of the wood shavings used 
for bedding. 

The droppings of the steers were 
considered normal, except for some 
slightly thin droppings from one steer 
for several days. It was observed that 
some of the whole barley grains that 
did not appear to have been ade- 
quately rolled were passing through 
the steers in the droppings. An analy- 
sis of some of this barley separated 
from the droppings and dried showed 
a higher fiber content than a sample 
of barley prior to feeding. A prelimi- 
nary rat feeding test indicated a 
much lower feeding value for barley 
recovered in the droppings. 

The results of this initial work 
(Table 1) indicated that rolled barley 
supplied sufficient roughage for the 
steers to gain rapidly, utilize the ra- 
tion efficiently and ruminate normal- 
ly when either feeding grade barley 
or heavy barley was used. 

The results of the fourth and fifth 
experiments are presented to Table 
2. Both the corn and barley cattle 
ate heavily the first two days, then 
reduced their feed consumption for 
two days, but for the remainder of 
the test consumed their rations in the 
normal manner. Rumination was nor- 
mal and there was no incidence of 
bloat in either test. 

The steers on rolled barley in the 
fourth test consumed 2.6 Ib. less daily 
feed but gained an average of 0.32 
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ground ear corn. The barley-fed steers 
had a better appearance as measured 
by their higher selling price, how- 
ever both groups of cattle slaugh- 
tered essentially the same. Essential- 
ly the same story was obtained in 
Experiment 5. 

The results of the sixth experiment 
are presented in Table 3. All steers 
exhibited normal rumination, and 
again, no incidence of bloat was ob- 
served in any of the steers. 

The steers on rolled barley gained 
significantly faster than those on 
ground ear corn. This was true with 
either 2. Ib. or 1 Ib. of supplement 
daily. The difference in gains was sig- 
nificant at the 1% level. The steers 
on rolled barley were slightly better 
finished as evidenced by the carcass 
grades. The rolled barley-fed steers 
consumed an average of 1.6 Ib. less 
feed daily than those on ear corn, but 
gained an average of 0.31 Ib. faster 
per steer per day. Steers on rolled 
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in this test gained faster and gave a 
higher feeding return based on car- 
cass value when supplemented with 
two rather than one pound per day 
of Supplement I per steer. 

Table 4 shows a brief resume of 
the comparison between steers fin- 
ished on either ground ear corn or 
rolled barley when either barley hulls 
or the cob portion of ear corn sup- 
plied the only source of roughage. 

DISCUSSION—tThis series of cat- 
tle feeding tests has evolved a new 
concept to effectively utilize common 
barley for fattening steers. A prelimi- 
nary summary of the work was re- 
ported by Geurin et al. 1959. The 
ommon barley used in these experi- 
rolled to preserve the 


ments was 

roughage characteristics of the hull 
portion of the barley. The rolled bar- 
ley thus supplied both the grain and 
roughage. The same basic principle of 
using the natural “built in” roughage 
factor as the sole source of roughage 
for fattening cattle was first report- 


d by Geurin et al. 1955 based on 





work starting in 1952 with the cob 
portion of ground ear corn. Other 
work applying the principle of the 
“built in” roughage factor for oats 
has been reported by Geurin et al. 
1956. 

It was not within the scope of this 
work to study the role of different 
supplements with barley. The need 
for protein supplementation, how- 
ever, with barley has been shown by 
the results in Table 3. It is reason- 
able to assume that supplements— 
other than the one used in these 
tests would produce satisfactory re- 
sults providing consideration was 
given to the requirements of the cat- 
tle and the nutrients present in bar- 
ley. 

It was somewhat surprising that 
the cattle on rolled barley gained 
significantly faster (1% level of s‘g- 
nificance) and utilized their ration 
significantly more efficiently (1% 
level of significance) than the cattle 
on ear corn, especially since they con- 
sumed slightly less daily feed. It 





should be pointed out, however, that 
the barley used in these tests con- 
tained less hulls than the ear corn 
contained cobs when expressed on a 
percentage basis. The minimum 
roughage requirements of the cattle 
were apparently met in all lots and 
the cattle receiving the lower level 
of roughage in the nutritionally ade- 
quate barley ration were able to 
make faster daily gains. It is not 
known whether the cattle on ear corn 
would have made comparable gains 
to the barley cattle if the daily in- 
take of cobs had been restricted to 
the level of intake of barley hulls by 
the addition of ground shelled corn. 
High Bloat Incidence 
Previous work by Hoffman et al. 
1952 with either ground or rolled bar- 
ley in the fattening ration for steers, 
indicated a rather high inc'dence of 
bloat. In fact, with 106 steers on bar- 
ley with alfalfa as the major rough- 
age for 13,726 feeding days, there 
were 4 deaths and 58 cases of bloat 
observed, or one case per 237 steer 
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feeding days. In the present series of 
experiments with barley, 63 steers 
were fed for a total of 8,472 steer 
feeding days, with no observed cases 
of bloat. In these experiments the 
hull portion of rolled barley was the 
major source of roughage, rather 
than legume hay as used in the ra- 
tions reported by Hoffman et al., 
1952. Whether this had a bearing on 
the apparent freedom from bloat dur- 
ing all of the present experiments is 
not known. At least two textbooks 
(Ensminger, 1950, and Morrison, 
1956) warn against the bloat hazard 
when a ration high in barley is fed 
with alfalfa or legume hay as the 
major roughage. 

This work is applicable in areas of 
the world where common barley is 
grown and subject to use in fattening 
cattle rations. The hull portion of the 
barley may supply the minimum 
roughage needs of the cattle, provid- 
ing the barley is properly supplement- 
ed to balance the nutritional needs 
of the cattle for optimum produc- 
tion. Such an apparent “all concen- 
trate” fattening cattle ration using 
barley in this way can be readily 
adapted to mechanizec self feeding of 
cattle. 

From a practical feeding stand- 
point, with present knowledge the 
starting of cattle on feed with addi- 
tional roughage for the first two 
weeks as used in the last two experi- 
ments would be preferred over the 
greater stress that was superimposed 
by the abrupt procedure used in the 
first four experiments. 

SUMMARY — Data are presented 
which show that steers will make 
rapid and efficient daily gains on a 
complete fattening ration using ade- 
quately supplemented rolled common 
barley as both the grain and rough- 
age. Comparisons are presented 
which show that cattle fed rolled 
common barley, according to this new 
concept, gained significantly faster 
and more efficiently than comparable 
steers on ground ear corn. 

y ¥ 
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“The Purina Franchise is the best you can get in the feed business,” say Wilmer and Fred Thady. 


“We built our new Purina Service Center 


to fit our kind of farming” 


...8ay Wilmer and Fred Thady, 
Thady Grain and Feed Company, Winchester, Illinois 


In 1956, Wilmer and Fred Thady bought out a feed store 
in Winchester and changed it into a Purina Service Center, 
designed to fit the specific needs of the grain and livestock 
area around the town. Annual volume changed from a few 
bags of complete feed to 700 tons of Purina Concentrates. 


The Thady Service Center is new from the ground up, 
with structures designed for modern farm service. It has 
a Check-R-Mix plant with 70 tons daily capacity, a bulk 
plant to serve cattle and hog feeders and a grain bank that 
holds 30,000 bushels. In addition, there’s a stock of com- 
plete Purina Chows and Purina Sanitation Products to 
serve folks with special needs. 


The Thadys have proved that service is the best kind of 
selling in the farm market. 


* * * . 


“Purina wants to help us make money,” say Wilmer and Fred 
Thady. “Purina Salesman Lyn Heaton works with us as a 
‘partner.’ He trains employees, holds feeder meetings, makes 
on-the-farm calls that seil a lot of Chows. He helps organize 
our advertising and works with us in many other ways.” 


Thady’s modern bulk plant serves cattle and 
hog feeders in the Winchester area. Harold 
Jefferson, Check-R-Mix mill operator, is load- 
ing the bulk truck. 


Clayton Batley, a Purina-trained sales and 
service man, is helpful to Thady customers. In 
this picture he discusses sow care with Farmer 
Danny Likes. 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
 ———————————— 


A thirty-thousand-bushel grain bank 
serves customers of Thady Grain and 
Feed Company. Grain banking meets 
needs of modern farming of the Win- 
chester area. 
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H. D. Wallace, Department of Animal Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 

Husbandry and Nutrition. Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 

icemen’s Conference; University of 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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New Listings 


For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
ume in the current week appear sepa- 
rately from ones which hove been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 

~ _ 

Oct. 19-21—International Symposi- 
um on Animal Nutrition; Madrid, 
Spain; Geo. M. Strayer, Exec. Vice 
Pres., American Soybean Assn., Hud- 
son, Iowa. 





Aug. 28-30 — National Hay Assn.; 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit; sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1 — Georgia Poultry 
Institute; Rock Bagle, Georgia; Mil- 
ton Dendy, Extension Poultryman, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 1— Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; Coe Gaulrapp Turkey 
Farm, Rock Falls, Ill; sec., S. B. 
Swann, Kauffman Turkey Farms, 
Waterman, I. 

Sept. 1-6 — International Congress 


on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, | 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- | 


ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 2—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr 
L. F. Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 


Sept. 2—TIllinois Cattle Feeders | 


Day; University of Dlinois, Urbana; 
A. L. Neumann, Animal Science De- 
partment. 

Sept. 6-9—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 


lumbia; chm., G. M. Barnhart, Chief | 


Chemist, State Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City. 

Sept. 8-9-— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 12-13—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition and Health Short Course; 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Sept. 18— Iowa Feed Conference; 
Iowa State University, Ames; chm.; 
Dr. Virgil Hays, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 138-15—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
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Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade Sept. 21-23—Pennsylvania Millers 
H. Rice, Extension Service. & Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Penn 
Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- Harris, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Donald 
































Moines, School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
Sept. 15—All Poultry Industry Day; City; sponsored by Feed Production 
University of Missouri, lumbia ; Inc.; pres., Lloyd 20 


Box 568, Columbia. Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 

Sept. 16—Missouri ; Uni- ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 

versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 

tion; Asheville, N.C.; sec, N. B. | Punk, sec., Missouri Poultry Improve- | land Field Day; Rosemount Experi 
Nicholson, Monroe, N.C. ment Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 568, | ment Station, Rosemount, Minn. 

Sept. 13-16 — Hatchery Short Columbia. Sept. 22-28 — Arkansas Formula 

Course; University of Missouri, Co- Sept. 20-21—Iowa Poultry Oonven- Feed Conference; University of Ar- 

lumbia; E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri tion; Veterans Memorial kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 


Auditorium, A 
Poultry Improvement Assn., Poultry Des Moines; mgr., LeRoy L. Kruskop, Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Bldg., P. O. Box 568, Columbia. 535 East Lincoln Way, Ames. Industry and Veterinary Science. 
Sept. 14—Florida Swine Field Day; Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar Sept. 28-29— Ohio Poultry Assn.; 
University of Florida, Gainesville; for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison Yough Bldg., Ohio State Fairgrounds, 
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Free booklet 
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Bulk, burlap-bags-to-bulk or 50 Ib. and 100 Ib. 
burlap bags? How can you tell which holds the 
biggest profit-margin...for you...which builds 
strongest customer-relations? 


Up to now, no one has had comparison 
figures from comparable mills in the same geo- 
graphic area. 


But now...the information you need to make 
profits in your area is all in this free booklet! 


Capital investment...installation cost... 
amortization...depreciation... maintenance and 
repairs! 


FREE facts and figures, with charts and 
tabulations which enable you to compare your 
business with others. 
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Columbus, Ohio; sec., Bruce R. Davis- 
son, Poultry Dept., Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 


Bldg. 

Sept. 29-30— Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Savery Hotel, Des Moines; 
sec., Bob Skinner, 401 Shops Bldg., 
Des Moines 9. 

Sept. 830—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, Lin- 
coln; chm., Dr. John L. Adams, Poul- 


W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension 








Service, Washington State University, 
Pullman. 
Oct. 46 — Northeastern Poultry 


Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, 
N.J 


Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Oonfer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va.; sec., Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 
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Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Oontrol Officials Annual 
tural Experiment Station Bidg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 





feed distribution costs! 
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|| East Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 


| Ga. 


Oct. 25-26 — Indiana State Poultry 


| Assn.; Purdue Memorial Center, Pur- 
| due University, Lafayette; sec., Rob- 


ert L. Hogue, Poultry Science Bldg., 


| Purdue. 


Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 


| try Conference; University of Ken- 
lt 


Lexington. 
Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 


| amd Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, 
| Yakima. 

Oct. 27-29—National Swine Indus- 
| try Conference; University of Ken- 
| tucky, Lexington, Ky.; chm., Keith 

Myers, Secretary, National Swine 








Why 
Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


RAIN DRYERS 


AIRE grain dryer has piven yh 
ain us 
satisfaction, and that is the reason why 
we have the second and now 
have the third on conditional order. 


E. L. Ricxet, President 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Repeat sales prove ARID-AIRE owners ore 
well satisfied with operation, economy and 
dependability. 
Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder, 


DAYCOM, INC. 


Dept. A 600 Tiled Ane, Re Rs es F 
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Growers Council, Box 241, Grundy 
Center, Iowa. 
Oct. 28—Illincis Sheep Day; Uni- 





ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-8—lIllinoils Feed Assn.-Iili- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
4: sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Tl. 

Nov. 83—South Dakota Swine Re- 
search Day; South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 

Nov. 3-4— Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Aean.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 





Nov. 14-15— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr. 
Feed Assn. 
Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Asen.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, 

Nov. 16-18—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 

Nov. 17-18 — Liquid Feed Assn.; 
Kansas City; Jack von Mettenheim, 
Princeton, Ill. 

Nov. 20-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skin- 
ner, 401 Shops Blidg., Des Moines 9. 


Chicago, IIL; sec., Giair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 





made for 
MODERN 





MILLING 


Our space-saving single 
unit MOLASSES MIXER 


Two rows of Adjustable Mixing Paddles in double 


row of “U” 


troughs applies liquids to both light and 


heavy feeds with Tandem Mixing Principle. 





H&S DUAL MIX 
TWO MODELS 
THREE SIZES 


Has 
ELECTRIC 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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Dec. 6-7 — North Dakota Turkey 
and Convention; Fargo Civic 
Center Auditorium, Fargo, N.D.; sec., 
Irving J. Mork, Fargo. 

Dec. 8 — Arizona Grain and Seed 
Assn.; Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix; 
sec., Willis F. Nielson, Box 787, Mesa, 
Ariz. 

Dec. 12-18— Midwest Veterinary 
Nutrition Conference; Continental 
Hotel, 


20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 

Dec. 13-15 — Minnesota Poultry 
Hatchery Assn.; Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., L. L. Baum- 
gartner, Litchfield, Minn 

1961 

Jan. 4-6—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
TL; sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, 
Mt. Morris, DL 

Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 15-17—Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis; sec. Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
polis; sec, W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Asan.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bidg., Fargo. 

Jan, 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 1— Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bldg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 2-8—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Conference; SG Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 3-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn., Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 6-7—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Man- 
agement Dept. 

Feb. 7-10—American Dehydrators 
Asan.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10 — Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manv- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

March 8—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; L. E. Carpenter, Executive 
Director, Distillers Feed Research 
Council, 1232 Enquirer Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati 2. 





March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Asan.; Sheraton-Portland 
Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bldg., Portland 4. 

March 16-17—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Husbandry Dept., University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 













































































Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Supterintendents; Baker Ho- 


tel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


May 17-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

Aug. 24-26— North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Virginia Beach, 
N.C.; sec., McNair Evans, Box 44, 
Mocksville. 

Oct. 22-24—Midwest Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; executive 
vice president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Merchandise Mart. Chicago 54, IIL 


Feed Mill Ovens i in 


Jamaica Bauxite Area 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, W.I.—A 
new cattle and poultry feed mill has 
begun operation in the middle of the 
bauxite mining area of the Jamaica 
hills. The mill is one of the enter- 
prises of Reynolds Jamaica Mines, 
Ltd., a subsidiary of Reynolds Metals 
Co 





The new mill represents just a part 
of the story of Jamaican development 
in which U.S. capital is playing an 
important part. 

Foreign investments in the island 
just 90 miles from Premier Fidel 
Castro’s Cuba are approaching $300 
million. The U.S. investments range 
from resort hotels to button factories. 


—— 


TO INSTALL ROLLER MILL 

GARRISON, N.D.— The Garrison 
Farmers Union Elevator Co. will in- 
stall a steam roller mill plant here, 
according to Rodney Tompers, man- 
ager. Mr. Tompers said it will take 
about two months to have the mill in 
operation. 
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PRO-PEN STILL TOPS ALL OTHER ANTIBIOTICS 
IN TONNAGE...ECONOMY...EFFECTIVENESS! 








Here’s how you can reduce your antibiotic inventory...cut your antibiotic costs! 


Highly-effective Pro-Pen is the most economical supplement you can buy. 
No other antibiotic can match its combination of low cost and high performance 
in stimulating growth and promoting efficient feed conversions in both swine 


and poultry rations. 


Progressive feed manufacturers rely on Pro-PEN for its: 
¢ Consistent stability 
© Unusual resistance to heat, moisture and the stress of pelleting 
© Excellent flow properties... uniform distribution in finished feeds 
© Relative freedom from caking and dustiness in mixing 


© Specially designed mesh size and crystalline shape that meets 
the most exacting mill requirements. 


-~+ 








Gram for Gram—procaine penicillin surpasses all other antibiotics—broad- or narrow- 
spectrum —in the unit cost of fortifying swine and poultry rations. Call your Merck Feed 
Products Representative today. Ask him for our latest quotations on Pro-Pen to help 
reduce your antibiotic inventory ...cut your antibiotic costs, 











Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc, Rahway, New Jersey 


La] 
For assured stability: j 4 E da 
uniformity and quality Wop 
K 


PRO-PEN IS THE TRADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC., FOR ITS BRAND OF PROCAINE PENICILLIN. 
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Livestock really “live-it-up” 
when you feed 
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MOLASSES-RICH— made from highly nutritious 
ingredients: Feeding Corn Sugar Molasses 
(Hydrol), Feeding Cane Molasses (Black- 
strap), Corn Oil Meal, and Corn Gluten Meal. 
BONE-DRY — flows freely in hottest or coldest 
weather. Packed in 50-lb, moisture-resistant 
bags. SUGAR-SWEET—makes any animal 
ration more palatable; steps up feed and 
water consumption for bigger gains. 
DOUBLY-USEFUL— highly nu- 
tritious in rations forall farm 
animals; scientifically for- 
mulated to preserve the 
quality of silage. 
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INGREDIENTS 
FEEDING (ORM SUGAR MOLASSES 
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CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMMPaNT 
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CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


CLINTON, [OWA 





FOR 
BEST SERVICE 
ON 
VITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
PLUS 
PREMIXES 
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RUDY ESCHENHEIMER COMPANY 






BOX 147 Serving the 
CHILLICOTHE Geed Trade 
MISSOURI Gor Over 
PHONE 1047 20 Years 
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FEED MILL, ELEVATOR—This is a view of the feed mill and grain storage 


elevator of the Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co., Egan, S.D. The feed mill 


is in the foreground. 


South Dakota Firm Thrives 
On Pelleting of Feed 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


A cattleman living 350 miles west 
of Egan, S.D., came to the Farmers 
Cooperative Elevator Co. one day 
with a truck and semi trailer. He 
picked up 16 tons of the firm’s Hi Lo 
pelleted cattle feeds and trucked it 
back to his ranch. Another time he 
came and bought 9 tons of cattle pel- 
lets. 

The reason? 

He likes the way the pellets help 
his cattle gain weight, and he has 
no equipment to produce pellets him- 


BAGGER—Here a mill employee op- 
erates the Richardson bagger. Quite 
a number of feeders who could grind 
and mix their own feeds buy the 
firm’s pelleted feed, says the firm. 








self, although he does have a ham- 
mermill. 

“Quite a number of big feeders 
could grind and mix their own feed,” 
Jim Heibult, feed mill manager 
states, “but they have no pelleting 
facilities, and they know that with 
pellets their cattle eat more, and 
there is very little if any waste. Thus, 
we get a lot of business from sources 
like that.” 

About 75% of the feeds produced 
at this big cooperative are pelleted 
or crumblized, states O’Dean Bren- 
den, who is general manager. The 
firm has a Wenger 100 h.p. pellet mill 
and also a Wenger cooler and a 
Wenger molasses blender. The pellet 
mill is on the first floor and the cool- 
er and crumblizer in the basement. 

“A lot of cattlemen around this 
area feed loose alfalfa hay with 35% 
beef concentrate pellets on top,” says 
Mr. Heibult. “We do not include any 
hay in our cattle pellets, but we do 
have alfalfa hay in all our sheep 
feeds. This hay is ground in our 100 
h.p. Jacobson hammermill, which has 
an additional 40 h.p. on the blower. 
Our pellet machine makes three sizes 
of pellets, a 3/16—the most popular 
—a % in., anda % in.” 

The firm charges 12¢ cwt. for 
grinding and mixing and $3 ton for 
pelleting. A large part of the poultry 
feed is crumblized. 


2 Practices Differ 
“The feeding practices of many 
farmers differ,” says Mr. Heibult. 
“For example, while most sheep rais- 





OPERATING “WHEEL”—Mr. Heibult, feed mill manager, operates the cus- 
tom mix “wheel.” This chart is mounted on the office wall, and many farmers 
use it, he says. It promotes discussion of feeding. 
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WEIGHING—Jim Heibult, manager of the feed mill, weighs ingredients on 


the hopper scale. 


ers use complete pelleted rations 
through the entire feeding cycle, only 
50% of our hog feeders use pelleted 
feed. Some hog raisers use pellets 
part way in the feeding program— 
perhaps to 150 lb., and then meal the 
rest of the way to marketing weight. 

“It seems that many feeders today 
are keeping better feeding records 
on meal and pellet feeds. They want 
to check their own programs to see 
which type of feeds produce better 
for them, and at what costs. We like 
this attitude because it promotes 
more interest in good feeding.” 

Mr. Heibult has a large custom 
mix “wheel” on the office wall. By 
turning this wheel, the manager or 
customer can figure out just what ra- 
tion to use for poultry, dairy and live- 
stock at any feeding stage. 

“This wheel has produced a lot of 
interest among customers,” says Mr. 
Heibult. “A number of farmers know 
how to operate it. They'll come in 
and work out their own rations on it, 
and then tell me what to mix for 
them.” 

Mr. Heibult reports that farmers 
also use quite a bit of molasses in 
cattle and sheep feeds. Some hog 
feeders like molasses in the ration 
to give extra flavor to induce hogs 
to eat more feed. 

The mill is staffed with three em- 
ployees, plus one bulk truck driver, 
and elevator employees total nine. 
Storage capacity of the feed mill is 
4,800 bu. while the grain elevators 
will hold 500,000 bu. The feed mill 
was remodeled in 1958 and much new 
equipment installed. As a result, feed 
volume has increased steadily every 
year. 


mixer, and the other is for receiving 
grain and other ingredients. 

A Roskamp grain roller mill is used 
chiefly for rolling oats and corn. 
Hulled rolled oats are used in baby 
pig feed. The rolled corn is used for 
cattle feed. On custom work, the firm 
charges 3¢ bu. for rolling grain. 

Have 18 Bins 

“We've got 18 bins for grain and 
ingredients,” says Mr. Heibult. “They 
are made of wod and have metal 
lined bottoms. One 10-ton bin is above 
the hopper scale and is filled con- 
stantly with ground corn for mixing. 
There are also five loadout bins, each 
with 12-15 tons capacity. Two other 
bins are used for storing concen- 
trates. The other bins are for grain 
storage in the mill.” 

For delivery of bulk feed the firm 
has a 6-ton capacity Pakmaster. 
Most customer orders range from 2 
to 6 tons, states Mr. Heibult. There 
is a $5 ton discount on bulk feeds. 
One dollar per ton delivery is charged 
within 20 miles, more on longer dis- 
tances. 

Mr. Brenden points out that the 

(Turn to PELLETING, page 63) 
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The equipment includes, in addi- 1 ae Sa eees 24) | a oe 

tion to the hammermill, pellet mill, pS F es 

cooler, crumblizer and molasses 13th MAINE PRODUCTION AND BROILER TEST 
blender, a 2-ton horizontal Howell October 1950 = a 
mixer, a 1-ton Howe equipped hop- ‘ Average Above 
per scale, a Howe weigh buggy, and frerove. Income-| average 
a Richardson automatic sacker. duction 300 birds 

There are also three 50-ft. Univer- | ELEVATOR LEGS—Shown are the 
sal elevator legs. One is for feed off | three Universal elevator legs of the co 48.1 


the pellet mill, one for feed off the | Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co. 
Average 
4 ; P Pilch Better 
than average 779 
results 





POULTRY 
BREEDING 


AT PELLET MILL—Here an employee is operating the Wenger pellet mill. % 
The pellet mill is on the first floor and the cooler and crumblizer in the base- FARMS, 


ment. 
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If all the broilers fed UNISTAT in a year's time were 
put in single file, they would circle the earth 
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No wonder 
Unistat is 
the No. 1 
coccidiostat 


for protection against 
the 3 common kinds of coccidiosis 


ad 


How about your customers? Are they enjoying the 
profit protection that Unistat brings to their poultry 
investment? Remember! Unistat has captured universal 
popularity in just a little over 2 years. It’s an extra selling 
advantage for your feeds that today’s cost-conscious growers 
have come to expect in the feeds they buy. The reason is simple. 
Growers know they make more money with Unistat in their feeds 
because Unistat provides unequalled protection against all 3 common 
types of coccidiosis (those caused by E. acervulina, E. necatrix, and 
E. tenella). In addition, Unistat helps stimulate growth, improves 
feed efficiency and pigmentation. 


Write, wire, or phone today for Feed Manufacturer’s Guide 
on Unistat. It will give you further information about the 
No. 1 coccidiostat on the market today. Or, ask for a 
Dr. Salsbury’s technical service adviser to call and 


personally answer your questions about formulating 
superior chicken feeds with Unistat. 






Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 


LABORATORIES 


lowa 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED 


INDUSTRY 
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Urea in Ruminant Feeding 


By Dr. W. M. Beeson 
Purdue University 


The use of urea to meet part of 
the protein requirements of rumi- 
nants is increasing and will continue 
to expand as we learn more about 
the nutrients required for microbial 
synthesis of protein from urea. Last 
year over 75,000 tons of urea were 
used in ruminant rations, and in 1957, 
only 64,000 tons were fed—a 15% 
increase in a short span of two years. 

The limiting factors in use of urea 


are not the supply or the cost, but | 


the lack of basic knowledge on the 
nature of protein synthesis by mi- 
crobial life in the rumen and the 
nutrients required — both qualitative 
and quantitative for maximum pro- 
duction. We must find the answers 
to the simple question, “Does a rumi- 
nant have the potential to synthesize 
more than one third of the protein 
needs from urea?” When we unlock 
the secrets of protein synthesis in 
the rumen, a majority of the sup- 
plementary protein, 50-57%, can be 
furnished by urea 

Urea is a simple non-protein or- 
ganic compound which contains as 
a commercial preparation 12% nitro- 
gen and is potentially equivalent to 
a 262% protein feed. However, urea 
alone has no protein value for live- 
stock. Bacterial protein of good qual- 
ity is formed in the rumen by bac- 
terial synthesis and is subsequently 
digested by enzymes in the stomachs 
and intestines of the host animal 
Bacterial protein is then metabolized 
and synthesized into body protein in 
the form of meat, milk and wool 
Urea has no practical function in 
monogastric animals. 


PROTEIN SYNTHESIS All of 
the essential nutrients both major 
and minor are not known. Some of 
the well-known critical nutrients 
that should be supplied in a protein 
supplement or complete ration con- 
taining urea are as follows: 

(1) Adequate level of starchy 
feeds, such as corn, milo, hominy, 
ete., to supply energy. On the basis 
of nitrogen and energy value, 6 Ib. of 
corn and 1 lb. of urea are equivalent 
to 7 lb. of soybean oil meal. 

(2) Sugars (glucose, sucrose mo- 
Jasses) are inferior to starch for urea 
utilization. 

(3) Provide an adequate level of 
available phosphorus. 

(4) Fortify with trace minerals, 
but do not use excessive amounts. 

(5) Include dehydrated alfalfa 
meal (5-14%) to supply sources of 
unknown protein synthesis factors. 

(6) Avoid the use of high fiber 
feeds such as screenings, oat hulls, 
corn cobs and the like to replace 
the energy lost by replacing soybean, 
cottonseed or linseed meal with urea. 


(7) A good urea supplement must 
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contain as high quality ingredients 

and essential nutrients as a protein 

supplement made up entirely of natu- 
| ral proteins. 
SAFE LEVELS OF UREA—When 
| fed at the proper daily level to cat- 
| tle, urea is an excellent source of 
crude protein, but when fed at ex- 
cessive levels it is toxic. For maxi- 
mum performance the intake of urea 
| for cattle should not exceed 0.2 Ib. 
per head daily or not more than one 
third of the protein requirement. The 
daily intake is the “key” to the for- 
mulation of urea feeds and not the 
percentage. For example you can 
feed up to 4 Ib. daily of a supple- 








ment containing 5% urea, but not 
more than 2 Ib. of a supplement with 
10% urea. Therefore, it is difficult 


to set down “iron clad’ rules for 
urea formulation on a_ percentage 
basis. 

The following recommendations are 
safe and give good performance if 
the daily feed recommendations are 
proper: 


Urea Maximum 
Type of Ration % Say heas 
Complete ration lair dry) 1.0 20 
Grain ration .......+..+. 2.0 10 
Greta COMED. occccccccvee 3.0 7 
Protein supplement ...... 5.0 4 
Protein supplement ...... 10.0 2 


AMINO ACID SUPPLEMENTA- 
TION—A majority of the mixed pro- 
tein supplements fed to cattle have 
30-32% crude protein. Recently, there 
has been a lot of interest in com- 
pounding supplements with high lev- 
els of urea (10% or more) contain- 
ing 48 to 56% protein. 

Research at Purdue has recently 
shown that feeding 1.33 Ib. of a 48% 
supplement (7.5% urea) or 1.14 Ib. 











EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article on the use of urea to 
meet part of the protein require- 
ments of ruminants was presented by 
Dr. W. M. Beeson at the recent 
Georgia Feed Assn. convention. Dr. 
Beeson is a professor of animal sci- 
ence with that department at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 





of a 56% supplement (11.1% urea) 
does not give the same nutritional 
value as 2 lb. of a 32% supplement 
made from natural proteins. The 32, 
48 and 56% supplements were fed 
on the same protein equivalent basis. 

Lysine was found to be the limiting 
factor. Urea supplements ranging in 
protein equivalent content from 40% 
to 72% were equal in feeding value 
if 10 gm. of lysine was fed per steer 
daily. Methionine gave no effect. In 
simple terms 1 Ib. of a 64% supple- 
ment (15% urea) with the amino 
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acid lysine is equivalent in nutri- 
tional value to 2 lb. of a 32% pro- 
tein supplement (Purdue Supplement 
A) made from natural proteins. When 
the new 64% supplement is perfected, 
it will be known as “Purdue 64 Sup- 
plement.” 

Although all of the essential amino 
acids (components of protein) can be 
synthesized in the rumen by micro- 
organisms from urea, at least one 
is limiting—lysine. There may be 
others. This opens a new frontier in 
ruminant nutrition and paves the way 
to a larger use of urea. 


Kentucky Reports 
Egg Law Violations 


FRANKFORT, KY.—State inspec- 
tors have found instances where eggs 
failing to meet grade specifications 
for weight and quality have been of- 
fered for sale, the Kentucky Iepart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

In such instances, Gordon O’Ban- 








ian, egg law supervisor, said the in- 
spectors have stopped the sale of the 
eggs and notified the suppliers to pick 
up the consignments. He said he had 
been informed that violations of the 
new grading standards have been dis- 
covered at Henderson, Owensboro, 
Paducah and Hopkinsville. 

Most of the eggs came from out-of- 
state sources, although at least one 
Kentucky supplier was involved, he 
said. Repeated violations could result 
in revocation or suspension of the 
egg-handling license or a fine of up 
to $100. 


<i 
-_ 





ELEVATOR INCORPORATES 

GRAND FORKS, N.D.—J-T Ele- 
vator here has filed articles of in- 
corporation listing $50,000 author- 
ized capitalization and incorporators 
W. W. Garvey, D. Clifford Allison, 
both of Wichita, Kansas, and Thom- 
as P. McElroy, Jr., of Grand Forks. 





Volume Cut in Half; 


Exchange Sounder 


SPRINGDALE, ARK. — The Ar- 
kansas Poultry Exchange is selling 
50% fewer broilers than a year ago, 
according to Henry Thomason, man- 
ager, but the firm is on a sounder 
financial basis. Members have a build- 
ing of their own now where sales 
auctions are held four days a week. 

One reason for the decline in sales 
is that some of the broiler growers 
have various types of arrangements 
with processors and sell their birds 
direct. Also vertical integration is 
still making some progress; one large 
producer put in his own processing 
plant. One processor who formerly 
bought broilers on the market is now 
growing a large part of his own. 

The exchange is selling about 60,- 
000 broilers at each sale. This rep- 
resents a sizeable part of the birds 
sold on the open market, but is only 
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a small part of the number grown 
in the area. 

Mr. Thomason says the auction 
firm has been a benefit to the indus- 
try and that it will continue to op- 
erate despite a drop-off in volume. 
Prices have been down a bit lately, 
and the middle of August were av- 
eraging from 15.2 to 15.4¢ Ib. 


Valley Mills Names 


Purchasing Manager 


VICKSBURG, MISS.— George D. 
Bischoff, recently of Lafayette, Ind., 
has accepted a position as manager 
of the purchasing g= = 
department of 
Valley Mills, 
Vicksburg. 

Announcement 
of Mr. Bischoff’s 
appointment was 
made recently by 
Vincent C. Flori- 
an, general man- 
ager of Valley 
Mills. Mr. Bischoff 
succeeds W. W. 
Rixey whore- 
signed to accept a position with a 
New Orleans firm. Valley Mills is a 
division of The Merchants Co. 

Prior to becoming associated with 
Valley Mills, Mr. Bischoff was man- 

ger of the buying department, at the 
Lafayette plant of the Ralston Purina 
Co. Mr. Bischoff is a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma. As manager 
of the purchasing department at Val- 
ley Mills, Mr. Bischoff will be respon- 
sible for the procurement, cost, quali- 
ty and scheduling of ingredients used 
in the manufacture of feeds. 


Oklahoma City Plans 
Poultry Inspection 


OKLAHOMA CITY—An ordinance 
to require inspection of all poultry 
and rabbits slaughtered for sale in 
Oklahoma City has been proposed by 
the City-County Board of Health. 

Dr. F. Redding Hood, chairman of 
the board, said such a measure is 
needed to prevent the sale of poultry 
in the city which cannot meet federal 
inspection standards for interstate 
shipment. 

The proposed ordinance would re- 
quire inspection under veterinary su- 
pervision as conducted by the US. 
Department of Agriculture before any 
dressed poultry, dressed rabbits or 
poultry or rabbit products could be 


sold locally. 
Dr. M. L. Peter, city-county health 











G. D. Bischoff 





| director, said poultry which failed to 
| meet federal health standards had 


been sold in Oklahoma City. 


Work Started on 
GTA Feed Mill 


ELLIS, S.D. — Construction has 





| started on the million-dollar Farm- 


ers Union Grain Terminal Assn. feed 
mill here. 
When ready for operation early 


| next winter, the fully automatic mill 


Construction Co., Minneapolis, is in 
charge of building and equipping the 
mill. 

The mill structure will be 125 ft. 
high and more concrete will have 
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Feed Service 


BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 





Labor for Dairy Cows 


Work at the University of Minne- 


sota shows that dairy farmers who 
triple the size of their dairy herds 
won't have three times as much work 
as a result. 

Agricultural economists, Earl Ful- 


ler and H. R. Jensen, made this find- 
ing in a study of dairy farms with 
loose housing systems—where cattle 
are fed in an open lot, with a loafing 
shed or barn for shelter. 

They found, for example, that it 
took 1.3 hours labor time per week 
to feed baled hay once a day to 30 
cows. For 90 cows, the requirement 
was 2.8 hours, or just a little over 
twice as much as for the 30-cow herd. 

For both winter and summer hay 
feeding, labor time for the job was 
about the same whether hay was 
stored at ground level or overhead. It 
was also about the same for cows 
as for young stock. 

What did make a difference was 
whether cows were fed once or twice 
1 day, and whether hay was baled or 
chopped. In winter, feeding chopped 
hay from nearby storage, for large 





herds, took a little longer than feed- 
ing bales once a day from adjacent 
storage. 

The economists studied other 
points, too. They found that with 
horizontal silos, labor time for silage 
feeding didn’t vary much with herd 
size. About the only difference was 
that with 55 cows or more, the feeding 
gate needed to be moved twice daily 
rather than just once. 

For silage feeding and winter hay 
feeding in small herds, hauling for- 
age by wagon to bunks took little 
more time than feeding from storage 
next to the lot. Also, the study showed 
that a silo unloader was not as much 
of a time saver as it was an energy 
saver. 

Time needed to care for cattle on 
pasture wasn’t affected much by herd 
size. There was a good deal of varia- 
tion, but it was due mostly to dis- 
tance of pasture from the barn, lo- 
cation of water and shade—and even 
whether the farmer had a good dog. 

On the average, herds fed fresh 
green-chopped forage required 1.4 
hours labor per week, for herding 
from the green chop lot, besides the 
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chopping and feeding itself. Regular 
pasturing took 2.3 hours’ labor per 
week and daily rotational pasturing 
required 3 hours. 

The economists say there are two 
kinds of chore labor. First is “fixed 
time,” which isn’t affected by changes 
in herd sizes. For example, if silage is 
fed by hand from an upright silo, it 
takes so much time to climb up and 
down the silo regardless of how many 
cows are in the herd. 

Second is the “variable” time, 
which in case of silage, would be the 
time required to actually throw the 
silage down. Naturally, this varies 
with the number of cattle. 

In the loose housing study, fixed 
time accounted for a large share of 
total time in feeding forages. And a 
principle to remember, say the econo- 
mists, is that average feeding time is 
bound to decrease with bigger herds, 
because then the fixed time is spread 
over more head. 


5 
More Egg Profit 


A heavy infestation of lice can re- 
duce egg production about 10%, ac- 
cording to recent tests conducted at 
the University of Nebraska. 

“When eggs sell for 30¢ doz., keep- 
ing the hens free of lice can increase 
a poultryman’s income as much as 
$600 per 1,000 hens per year when the 
flock is capable of producing 20 doz. 
eggs per year,” reports John Skinner, 
extension poultryman at the univer- 
sity. 

* 


Cooling Laying Houses 


A North Carolina poultryman says 
whitewashing the roof of his laying 
house helps keep his, hens cool. 

Bill Wilkins, Wayne County, ob- 
serves that as the temperature went 
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up in the summer, his poultry profits 
would begin to drop. Whitewashing 
was one of the heat-control methods 
suggested to him. Mr. Wilkins tried 
this method and found that it does 
help relieve the build-up of heat in 
his laying house. 


4 
Cattle Grub Control 


Robert E. Roselle, extension en- 
tomologist at the University of Ne- 
braska, says ranchers and livestock- 
men who are interested in cattle grub 
control with Co-Ral should plan to 
spray animals as soon as possible. 

“We would suggest that treatment 
be completed by Sept. 15,” says Mr. 
Roselle, “even though usual recom- 
mendations say treatment may be 
made until Nov. 1. We find it is diffi- 
cult to do an effective spraying job 
after the animal’s hair thickens in 
the fall.” 

s 


Lagoon Manure System 


The lagoon system of disposing of 
manure on farms where hogs are fed 
in confinement has been observed on 
50 Missouri farms by agricultural 
engineers at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

Ralph Ricketts, extension agricul- 
tural engineer, says that on the basis 
of these observations, tentative speci- 
fications for lagoons are available. 
The specifications listed by Mr. Rick- 
etts follow: 

1. Depth, three feet. 

2. Size equal to the feeding floor. 

3. Location next to the feeding 
floor on the south side or 200 to 300 ft. 
away and connected by a 6 to 8-in. 
tile. 

4. A minimum of 500 ft. from the 
dwelling in a direction other than pre- 
vailing winds. 

“Out of 50 farmers using lagoons in 
Missouri, only two reported dissatis- 
faction,” Mr. Ricketts said. Almost 
all say there was some odor problem 
but not too objectionable except on 
days of high humidity. 

The fly problem is practically eli- 
minated. Mosquitoes are not a prob- 
lem. Cleaning is not required as oft- 
en as the agricultural engineers an- 
ticipated. Most lagoons can be con- 
structed with a bulldozer in two or 
three hours. And if lagoons prove un- 
satisfactory, they can be eliminated 
easily by pushing dirt back into them. 


Western Grain & Feed 
Sets Annual Meeting 


DES MOINES — The 61st annual 
convention of the Western Crain & 
Feed Assn. of Iowa will be held at 
Hotel Fort Des Moines here Nov. 20- 
22, it was announced by Ear! Stel- 
pflug, Farmers Supply Co., Ankeny, 
chairman of the convention program 
committee. 

Theme for the convention is “For 
Unity — Enthusiasm — and Action — 
Go Western.” 

Besides Mr. Stelpflug, members of 
the committee are: John Manning, 
Morton Salt Co., Des Moines; Mer- 
rill Schlief, Davenport Elevator Co., 
Des Moines; Sam Wise, Altoona Ele- 
vator, Altoona; Keith Cummings, 
Specifide, Inc., Des Moines; Chuck 
Laverty, Laverty Elevators, Indian- 
ola; Glenn Warren, McMillen Feed 
Mills, Des Moines; Fred Andresen, 
Northwestern Distributing Co., Ma- 
son City, and Wayne Johnson, John- 
son Bros. Mills, Shenandoah. 

More than 900 grain and feed men 
are expected to attend this conven- 
tion, Mr. Stelpflug said. 
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The change-over from pasture to barn management, needn't 
mean 4 drop in production. You can help your customers pre- 
vent unnecessary losses by supplying the proper feeds for 
cows going off pasture. Why not mix Sterling Supermix Blusalt 
with your fall dairy feeds! Supermix contains salt plus seven 
trace minerals (manganese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, 
iodine and zinc) in amounts scientifically derived to help over- 
come mineral deficiencies. In addition, promote free-choice 
feeding of Blusalt, as salt liks and in barn lot feeders to provide 
the extra’salt and trace minerals needed to help animals 
‘bridge the gap’’ without feeding problems. For guaranteed 
analysis and complete formula service, contact your local rep- 
resentative or our nearest district office: Boston, Buffalo, Char- 
lotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Détroit, Newark, New Orleans, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. Or write to Interna- 
tional Salt Company, Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania. 


Service and research are the extras in 
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The Metal-Binding Properties 
Of Soybean Protein 


“Chelation of Trace Minerals Is Important in Nutrition . . . 


Whether Synthetic Chelating Compounds Will Become Important 
In Practical Animal Nutrition Remains to Be Determined.” 


By Dr. L. C. Norris and P. N. Davis 


The cultivation of soybeans, a plant 
(1) used for food centuries before the 


first written records and described in 
2838 B.C. in the books, “Pen Ts’ao 
Kong Mu,” by Emperor Sheng-Nung 
f China, has exerted an extraordi- 
nary influence on the production of 
animal and poultry products in this 
country. The great increase in acre- 
age and the high protein content of 


soybeans have prevented the develop- 
ment of a serious protein shortage on 
the expansion of the livestock indus- 
try to meet the needs of an increas- 
ing population. 

Soybean proteins possess a well 
balanced amino acid make-up that is 
adequate for all types of farm ani- 
mals except poultry after appropriate 
heat treatment to destroy the beans’ 
antitrypsin factor which decreases 
protein digestibility. For poultry, 
however, the proteins of soybeans are 
somewhat deficient in the sulfur-con- 
taining amino acids, methionine and 
cystine. But fortunately, as in the 
case of many other nutrient needs of 
livestock, industry has been able to 
develop economical procedures for 
producing synthetic methionine, or 
analogs of this amino acid, which can 
be converted to methionine in metab- 
olism. Consequently by adequate sup- 
plementation with methionine, large 
quantities of soybean protein can be 
used in poultry rations without fear 
of reduced performance. 

The advantages of many of our 
best feedstuffs, as is generally known, 
are frequently accompanied by draw- 
backs which must be overcome before 
they can be fed successfully. Counter- 
acting the unfavorable characteristics 
of soybeans just discussed is a classi- 
cal example of this. Another disad- 
vantage of soybeans has been dis- 
covered recently and simple means of 
overcoming it have been revealed. 

It is our purpose in this paper to 
discuss this problem in some detail 
and to point out that the mechanisms 
involved apparently have broad nutri- 
tional implications and require an en- 
largement of our present conception 
of animal nutrition. 


MOLYBDENUM AVAILABILITY 
AND SOYBEAN PROTEIN—In 1956, 
Reid et al (2) of Texas A & M Col- 
lege reported significant growth in- 
creases in chicks and poults fed a 
purified isolated soybean protein diet 
when it was supplemented with mol- 
ybdenum. The basal diet contained 1 
mg. of molybdenum per kilogram, al- 


most all of which was supplied by the 


isolated soybean protein. They as- 
sumed, in order to explain their find- 
ings, that a large part of the molyb- 
denum in the basal diet was una- 
vailable. 


The assumption was based on the 
failure of Higgins, Richert and Wes- 
terfeld (3) of the State University 
of New York Medical School, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., to obtain any growth 
stimulation in chicks fed a purified 
casein diet containing 0.021 mg. of 
molybdenum per kilogram by supple- 
mentation with this mineral. 

Later, Norris, Leach and Zeigler 
(4) of Cornell University found that 
chicks fed a purified casein diet con- 
taining an average of 0.24 mg. molyb- 
denum per kilogram failed to re- 
spond to molybdenum supplementa- 
tion. In contrast, chicks fed a puri- 





University of California, Davis 


fied, isolated soybean protein diet 
containing on the average 1.93 mg. 
molybdenum per kilogram responded 
slightly but significantly (P < 0.01) 
on the addition of this mineral to the 
diet. Norris, Leach and Zeigler con- 
cluded, therefore, that isolated soy- 
bein protein in some unknown man- 
ner interfered with the utilization of 
molybdenum and thereby increased 
the requirement. Their results provid- 
ed experimentai evidence in confirma- 
tion of the assumption of Reid et al. 
These results recalled to mind the 
observations of Sharpless, Pearson 
and Prato (5) of the Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit, Mich. made in 
1939, that the goitrogenic properties 
of soybeans first observed in India by 
McCarrison (6) in 1933 were counter- 
acted by increasing the iodine intake. 
Wilgus et al (7) of the Colorado Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station in 1941 
also found that the goitrogenic effect 
of soybeans could be overcome by in- 
creasing the iodine content of the diet 
of both chicks and rats. They found 
in addition that this effect was par- 
tially destroyed by heat treatment. 


This finding points to the possibili- 
ty that either the proteins of soy- 
beans in some unknown manner inter- 
fere with the utilization of iodine or 
that soybeans contain a heat-sensitive 
goitrogenic agent. If the former is 
true, denaturation of the protein by 
heat treatment frees the combined 
iodine and makes it available. Experi- 
mental: proof of this hypothesis, how- 
ever, is lacking. 


ZINC AND MANGANESE AVAIL- 
ABILITY AND SOYBEAN PRO- 
TEIN—In 1958, Morrison and Sarett 
(8) of the Mead Johnson Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., reported that the zinc re- 
quirement of chicks is greater when 
a purified soybean protein diet is fed 
than when a purified casein diet is 
fed. Similar findings were obtained 
by Zeigler, Leach and Norris (9) of 
Cornell University and others. These 
results showed that isolated soybean 
protein interferes with the utilization 
of zine as well as molybdenum. 

In studies on this problem, Krat- 
zer et al (10) of the University of 





California showed that autoclaving 
the isolated soybean protein in a diet 
deficient in zinc increased growth, re- 
duced leg bone abnormality and de- 
creased the zinc requirement of 
poults. A more striking finding, how- 
ever, was the discovery that the ad- 
dition of ethylenediaminetetraacetic 
acid (EDTA) to the basal diet also 
decreased the zinc requirement of 
poults. EDTA is a member of a group 
of substances, called chelates. The 
word chelate comes from the Greek 
word “chele,” meaning claw. The 
term is an apt one because chelates 
have the property of combining with 
polyvalent mineral elements and re- 
taining them tenaciously. 


Using the chick as the experimen- 
tal subject Scott and Zeigler (11) of 
Cornell University, and Davis and 
Norris (12) of the University of Cali- 
fornia found that EDTA, when added 
to an isolated soybean protein basal 
diet, overcame the effect of the pro- 
tein in reducing the availability of 
zinc for chicks. In addition Davis and 
Norris reported evidence that isolated 
soybean protein reduced the availa- 
bility of manganese and increased the 
requirement. In this instance, also, 
EDTA overcame this effect. 


ZINC AVAILABILITY AND PHYT- 
IC ACID—In experimental work to 
determine the cause of the curious 
characteristic of isolated soybean pro- 
tein of increasing the zinc require- 
ment, O’Dell and Savage (13) of the 
University of Missouri investigated 
the possibility that it was in some 
way .related to the phytic acid con- 
tent of the protein. Chemically, phyt- 
ic acid is the hexaphosphoric acid 
derivative of inositol, a substance 
which appears to be an essential vita- 
min for some species. About 70% of 
the phosphorus in products of plant 
origin is present as phytic acid or its 
calcium-magnesium salt. The phos- 
phorus present in phytic acid has 
been shown by Gillis, Norris and 
Heuser (14, 15) of Cornell Univer- 
sity to be completely unavailable to 
the chick and to possess poor availa- 
bility for hens. O'Dell and Savage 
found that 0.5% of the phosphorus 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Although Dr. Leo Chandler Norris retired last year 
from the staff of Cornell University after 39 years of service with that in- 
stitution, he has, during the past year, continued his research work in poultry 


nutrition at the University of Califor- __ 
nia, Davis, where he has “the privilege 
of directing the studies of graduate stu- | 
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| dents in the field.” 





The co-author of this article, Pey- 
ton N. Davis, is one of Dr. Norris’ Ei 
graduate students. While at Cornell, Dr. © 
Norris applied his guiding hand to the | 
work of some 35 graduate students in |) ~ 
the pursuit of Ph.D. degrees. 

Dr. Norris’ extensive research in | 
poultry nutrition has been widely recog- 
nized. As a teacher and as an active 
participant in the work of the National 


yn 








om 
na 


Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, Dr. Norris has been a lead- 
er in the development of the nutrient requirements of farm and other do- 
mestic animals and in the deyelopment of adequate rations for farm animals 


by feed manufacturers. 


Mr. Davis, began advanced study for the Ph.D. degree, with a major in 
nutrition, at the University of California, Davis, in 1953. He is a student of 
Dr. Norris and Dr. F. H. Kratzer. He received a BS. degree in general 
science from Colorado State University in 1948, and served on the experi- 
ment station staff at Colorado from 1948 to 1952. 











present in isolated soybean protein is 
in the form of phytic acid. 

The results of biological studies 
with chicks by O’Dell and Savage 
(13) provided experimental evidence 
in support of their original hypothe- 
sis. When phytic acid was combined 
with casein so as to supply 0.8% 
phytic acid phosphorus, the zinc re- 
quirement of the chick was increased. 
Also, when additional phytic acid was 
furnished with isolated soybean pro- 
tein, more severe zinc deficiency was 
observed than that obtained with the 
unsupplemented soybean protein. On 
the other hand, when calcium phytate 
was used in place of phytic acid, no 
effect on the zinc requirement was 
observed. From these results and 
those of Kratzer et al (10), it appears 
probable, therefore, that zinc com- 
bines with phytic acid-soybean pro- 
teinate to form a zinc-phytic acid- 
protein complex. 

These findings offer an explanation 
of the results of Kratzer et al (10) 
and others who found that EDTA 
counteracted the effect of isolated 
soybean protein in increasing the zinc 
requirements of poults and chicks. 
Presumably zinc-EDTA is a more sta- 
ble compound than the zinc-phytic 
acid-soybean protein complex, as a 
consequence of which EDTA removes 
zine from the complex, making it 
soluble and thereby available for ab- 
sorption. 


ZINC AVAILABILITY AND AN 
UNIDENTIFIED ORGANIC FAC- 
TOR—In addition to the effect of the 
synthetic substance, EDTA, on the 
availability of zinc, Dam, Morrison 
and Norris (16) of Cornell University 
have presented evidence of the pres- 
ence in liver extract of an unknown 
substance organic in nature which in- 
creases the availability of zinc. The 
results of these workers have been 
confirmed by Scott and Zeigler (11) 
of the same institution. 

Offhand, it would seem that the 
unknown organic substance is an 
amino acid, since amino acids are 
present in the liver extract and many 
of them are known to form chelates 
with polyvalent mineral elements. 
However, this possibility appears re- 
mote, since hydrolytic cleavage of 
protein by enzymatic digestion cre- 
ates a much greater reservoir of ami- 
no acids in the small intestine than 
provided by the liver extract. Thus, 
metal chelates of amino acids might 
be expected to form without liver ex- 
tract supplementation. The relative 
Stability of the zinc-phytic acid-soy- 
bean protein complex, however, may 
be enough greater than those of zinc- 
amino acid chelates so that amino 
acid chelation cannot occur. At any 
rate, none appears to form as stable 
a zinc-metal chelate as EDTA. Krat- 
zer et al (10) for instance, observed 
no improvement in growth or bone 
formation on supplementing an iso- 
lated soybean protein diet with either 
arginine or lysine, two amino acids 
which form zinc chelates. 

The results of Kratzer et al (10), 
showing that autoclaving soybean pro- 
tein increased the availability of zinc, 
were not confirmed by O’Dell and 
Savage (13) under their experimental 
conditions. Previously, however, Sup- 
plee, Combs and Blamberg (17) of 
the University of Maryland observed 
that, when steam sterilized, washed 
soybean protein replaced washed soy- 
bean protein in the diet, the incidence 
of enlarged hocks, similar to that 
caused by zine deficiency, was re- 
duced. More recently, McGinnis and 
associates (18) of Washington State 
University also found that autoclav- 
ing soybean protein decreased leg 
bone abnormality by increasing the 
availability of zinc. The probable ex- 
planation cf the effect of the heat 
treatment is that it denatured the 
protein of the zinc-phytie acid-soy- 
bean complex and broke it down into 
its constituents, thereby making the 
zine in the complex available. 


ZINC AVAILABILITY AND SOY- 
BEAN OIL MEAL — According to 
Smith and Rackis (19) of the USDA 
Agricultural Research Service and 

(Turn to SOYBEAN, page 50) 











Veterinary Center 


Fund Totals $298,897 


MADISON — Dr. Philip G. White 
has announced that $298,897 had been 
pledged or contributed toward the 
construction of a Veterinary Science 
Research Center at the University of 
Wisconsin since the campaign began 
three months ago. Dr. White, vice 
president of American Scientific Lab- 
oratories here, is chairman of the 
fund raising project. 

Among the larger gifts and pledges 
accepted during the past month 
were: $10,490 from the dairy cat- 
tle breeding cooperatives serving 
Wisconsin in the field of artificial in- 
semination; $1,000 from Piper Broth- 
ers Farm, Inc., Watertown; $1,000 
from Jones Dairy Farm, Fort Atkin- 
son; $1,000 from Fromm Laborato- 
ries, Grafton, manufacturer of veter- 
inary biological products; $5,000 from 
Wisconsin Packing Co. of Milwaukee, 
to be used for a laboratory for re- 








search in animal cancer; and more 
than $1,000 from various veterinari- 
ans throughout the state. 

Dr. White explained that the cam- 
paign goal is to match $694,000 rec- 
ommended for appropriation by the 
National Institutes of Health of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Companies and in- 
dividuals in the fields of livestock, 
dairying, feed, meat packing, chemi- 
cal-pharmaceuticals and _ veterinari- 
ans are being asked to participate in 
the project. 

The campaign is expected to con- 
tinue through mid-year of 1961 un- 
der the direction of the University of 
Wisconsin Foundation. 

DEAN NAMED 

UNIVERSITY PARK, N.M.—Dr. 
Philip J. Leyendecker has been named 
dean and director of agriculture and 
home economics at New Mexico State 
University. He has been acting dean 
since the death of Dr. Robert H. 
Black last April. 











| TFM) on three types of steers. One 


| Tranquilizer Test 


| Results Varied 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
that received implants of 


Beef steers 
a tranquil- 
izer drug last season in a Univerity 
of Kentucky experiment station test 
showed varied response to the drug. 
That was the report of Neil Brad- 
ley and Othal Shimfessel, researchers. 
They said the lowest of tran- 
quilizer application stimulated aver- 


rate 


age daily gains very slightly; the next 
highest level had no effect, and the 
highe st level apparently decreased 


ains somewhat. 
They noted, too, that use of stilbes- 
trol again “significantly” increased 
rate of gain and that the steers which 
received the lowest level of tranquil- 
izer had the best feed efficiency of 
any of the lots. 

The researchers tried the tranquil- 
izer (known as Trifluomeprazine or 


ga 
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lot was grazing steers, the second 


| steers on grass being fed some corn, 


while the third lot was drylot finish- 
ing steers. 
The “grazing” steers averaged 1.22 


| Ib. daily gain compared to 1.11 Ib. 


| control group averaged 1.95 Ib.; 
| lot with the 20-mg. implant of the 





| for the control (no TFM) steers. This 


difference was not significant, Mr. 
Bradley said. The “corn-and-grass” 


steers. with the TFM implant aver- 


2 lb. daily gain against 1.73 for 


aged 2 


| the control steers, again a figure not 
significant. 


Treatments in the drylot phase 
were slightly different. One group 
got a 24-mg. implant of stilbestrol 
and averaged 2.25 lb. daily gain. The 
the 


TFM averaged 2.12 Ib.; the lot with 
a 40-mg. TFM implant, 2.02 Ib.; and 
the lot with 80 mg. of TFM, only 
1.86 lb. daily gain. 

There were no’ particular differ- 
ences in carcass grades, dressing per- 
centage or in-transit or cooler shrink- 
age, the researchers said. 
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HAMMERMILLS 


A complete line... 


to handle.any grinding problem! 


life... 
and quick, easy screen change... 


tionally guaranteed fo grind more grain with the same 
power, conditions being equal, than any other hammermill 


on the market—or your money back. 


We'll be glad to show you, through our free planning 
and layout service, how one of these machines can be 


“custom built” 


details. 


MULTI-MOTOR hammermills 


All Kelly Duplex Hommermill models can also be furnished 
os either two-motor mills (one on blower and one on mill) 


or as three-motor mills (one on blower 
and two on mill). 

These multi-motor hammermills let you 
regulate HP consumption to the job at 
hand, give you balanced power and 
“direct line" processing, reduce starting 
power requirements, and virtually elimi- 
nate downtime. 


Whatever you may be looking for in a hammermill.. 
find the answer to your problem in the Kelly Duplex line. 

There's a size, a type and a capacity to meet every 
need. Each machine is ruggedly constructed of extra heavy 
arc welded steel to assure low maintenance costs and long 
each gives you unsurpassed grinding efficiency 
and each is uncondi- 


to give you maximum production at mini- 
mum cost. Mail the card today for literature and full 
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REMOTE SCREEN 


20” throat. Furnished 
with motor on 
blower—oand with 
either one or two 
ill, 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE . 


+ « FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


| 
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(2 Vertical Feed Mixer 

(1 Vertical Screw Elevater 
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DUPLEX machinery. Without obli- 
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JAMIX 


gives growers approved 


coccidiosis contro! 


right up to market time! 


New development in coccidiostats 
requires no withdrawal period . . . 
won't harm layers or farm animals, if 
accidentally eaten . . . provides the 
best protection against all types of 
coccidiosis! 


Zoamix containing Zoalene added to 
your feed formula gives broilers better 
protection against coccidiosis, allows 
greater feed efficiency, allows faster 
weight gains, plus an extra margin of 
safety available in no other coccidiostat! 


Zoamix has been approved for feeding 
to broilers right up to the time they are 
shipped to the market! That means no 
withdrawal period, no need to switch to 
a new feed formula prior to shipment, 


and the grower can act fast to market 
his birds at the most profitable time. 


Zoamix will not injure laying hens and 
other farm animals if accidentally fed 
to them. It’s safe to mix with any chick 
starter or broiler mix without affecting 
the ingredients, nutrients, or other addi- 
tives in the formula. It’s safe for mill 
workers or growers to handle. 


And best of all, Zoamix is unexcelled as 
a coccidiostat. In fact, feed manufac- 
turer’s research laboratory tests show 
Zoamix is superior to eight of nine 
leading coccidiostats . . . and equally as 
effective as the other one—yet superior 
to that one in feed conversion and rate 
of gain, as shown in the following table: 


RATE OF GAIN 
AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 





Zoalene® Compared with 
Following Coccidiostots 


D 





Number of 
ive Tests 


23 94 





Zoalene Superior for 
Weight Gains 





Other Coccidiestat Superior for 
Weight Gains 


10 





No Difference In 
Weight Gains 





Zoalene Superior for 
Feed Conversion 


73 





NUMBER OF TESTS IN WHICH: 


Other Coccidiostat Superior for 
feed Guyeaien 














No Difference in 
Feed Conversion 





7 
*the active ingredient in 














Zoamix is available now in commercial quantities at centrally located points 
throughout the country. Write Dow for assistance in labeling, or for technical 
help. The address: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemicals Sales 


Department, Midland, Michigan. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Observe Night Grazing Habits of Cattle 


BROOKINGS, S.D. — How can the 


al experiment station, applied strips 


grazing habits of cattle be observed | of reflective tape to the sides of four 

at night? test animals so they could be ob- 
e served at night. 

Two researchers from South Da- | yo “6 a were with herds 

kota State College recently found | grazing on the two pastures at the 


they had to solve this problem before 
they could obtain around-the-clock 
data in a grazing observation experi- 
ment 

Previous research had indicated | 
that cattle would graze until they got 
tired, and then they would stop 
whether filled with feed or not. The 
observation trial dubbed 
“Operation Steer Watch”—was to 
determine how true this was, and 
also to learn differences of grazing 
habits in lightly and heavily-grazed 
pastures. 

J. K. Lewis and F. R. Gartner, ani- 
mal husbandmen with the agricultur- 


present 


| Cottonwood (S.D.) Range Field Ex- 


periment Station. 

The 24-hour “Operation Steer 
Watch” began at 9:45 a.m. and con- 
tinued, through a moonlit night, to 
the same time the next morning. 

Mr. Lewis and Mr. Gartner, with 
the help of three students, kept a 
time breakdown of the test animals 
and what they did: Lying down; graz- 
ing; salting; watering; traveling, or 
idling. In addition, ruminating was 
observed when lying down and while 
idling. 

They also recorded herd activity 
and location in each pasture at 15- 





minute intervals. This was done to 
determine travel patterns, and to de- 
termine vegetation, soil and topo- 
graphic sites utilized. 

Although results of the experiment 
have not been analyzed, “Operation 
Steer Watch” was considered success- 
ful from the standpoint of getting 
necessary around-the-clock data. 

Mr. Lewis believed this to be the 
first time such an experiment had 
been conducted on a 24-hour basis. 
He said further observations will 
probably be conducted during differ- 
ent seasons. 


ong, 
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INCORPORATION FILED 

GRAND FORKS, N.D.—G-F Ele- 
vator Co. has filed articles of in- 
corporation listing $50,000 author- 
ized capitalization and incorporators 
Thomas L. Degnan of Grand Forks 
and W. W. Garvey and D. Clifford 
Allison of Wichita, Kansas. 














Schenley’s Corn Distillers Dry Grains with Solubles 


are the most popular protein supplement and feed mix for dairy cows and cattle.* They include GFF, 
the Grain Fermentation Factor, and are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire today. 


SCHENLEY 





DISTILLERS INC. 





Member of The Distillers Feed Research Council 








Manufacturers Grind 
Allieds in Softball 


By DUKE KENNEDY 
Special Sports Writer 


MENDOTA; MINN. — The feed 
manufacturers defeated the allied 
tradesmen 11-6, in the recent annual 
slow-pitch softball game at the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
“Fun Day” held at the Lost Spur 
Ranch Club. 


The defensive feat of the day was 
staged by Wally Haugen in the first 
inning when he grabbed three long 
balls to his field for the outs. Dale 
Nelson carried off the batting honors 
with a triple and a homer in addi- 
tion to playing a terrific game in the 
field. 

In other contests of the day, Larry 
Hansen, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
proved to be the champion dart 
thrower with Don Severson, Pills- 
bury Co., taking second honors. Bob 
Hodgson, DuPont, was the best “pill 
pusher” with Dean Kinsman of Hess 
& Clark, Inc., taking second place 
in the shuffleboard tournament. 

When it came to tossing the horse- 
shoes, Henry Schipke of Henry 
Schipke & Associates took the blue 
ribbon and Earl Hanson of ADM won 
second place. The door prizes were 
won by Ken Johnson of Cargill, Inc., 
and Bill O’Connor of Minnesota Lin- 
seed oil Co. 


Softball summary: 


Allied ABH R Mfrs. ABH R 
Haugen, sf 200 D. Nelson, if 3 2 2 
Scanion, sf sf & Huggins, p eS 2.4% 
L. Hansen, 1f 3 2 2 Shaffer, If 420 
J. Stuart, ib 3 1 1 Kopperud, ss 4 | 0 
Mann, cf Be Henning, c 421 
Tunks, 2b 320 Schlacter,3b 4 1 | 
Bentzin, 3b 3 00 Weddie,cf 3 2 | 
Dehning, ¢ 301 0 R. An'rson, cf | | 0 
Van Hoven, rf 3 0 ! Bowen, sf , 2.4 
Olson, p Fe. J. An'rson, sf | 1 0 
H. Stuart,ss 3 1! 0 R. Nelson, 2b 4 2 2 

Peters, Ib i an: a 
Bailey, Ib 100 


Home run—D. Nelson; doubles — Henning, 
Bowen, Shaffer, B. Nelson, L. Hansen, H. Stu- 
art; triples—Huggins, D. Nelson, Kopperud; 
RBi—Tunks 3, D. Nelson 3, Weddle, R. Nelson, 
Bowen, Peters, Huggins, Kopperud, Henning, 
Bailey, L. Hansen, H. Stuart. Umpire, Bob 
Stuart. Scorer, Duke Kennedy. 
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New ‘Animal Science’ 


Edition Published 


DANVILLE, ILL.—A new fourth 
edition of “Animal Science” by Dr. 
M. E. Ensminger, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Animal Science, Washington 
State University, has just been issued 
by the Interstate Printers & Publish- 
ers, Inc. here. 

The publisher says every class of 
farm animal is covered separately in 
the book. For each class of animal, 
the book gives information on history 
and development, distribution and fu- 
ture, types and breeds, information 
on the best ways of establishing a 
herd or flock and information on 
breeding, feeding and marketing. 

Among trends and developments 
covered in the new edition are: Auto- 
mation, integration, agribusiness, 
changes in livestock production, mod- 
ern livestock marketing and re- 
search. 
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SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
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DRYERS + FLAKERS 
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NA pO? 
The best in feed phosphates D 








Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. 
When testing at practical levels the 


difference in biological availability 
cannot be accurately determined. 
















Below-requirement phosphorus level — 
| the difference in biological availability 
) is undeniable 
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Percent Bone Ash 
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Percent Supplemental Phosphorus 


ONDE SET 






Pde ae ed 


Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
phorus value — the IMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Availability. 


SPHORUS 
SE SHOWS UP 


WE MEASURE THE DIFFERENCE 
BIOLOGICAL AVAILAB , 
WHERE THE TRUE DIFFERED 


Only a test that measures phosphorus biological 
availability at below-requirement levels shows true 
nutritional value. Thats why below-requirement 
level testing is the basis of the IMC Biological Assay 
of Phosphorus Availability — the test we use to 
guard the consistent high value of DYNAFOS. 
Other tests attempt to measure phosphorus bio- 
logical availability at the “practical” level — that 
is, phosphorus performance is measured in typical 
commercial feeds. Here, results are masked be- 
cause phosphate compounds present in the test ra- 


tion “cover up” the poor biological availability of 
inadequate sources. 

Many phosphorus sources cannot stand up under 
the undeniable yardstick of testing at below-re- 
quirement levels. DYNAFOS can. In fact, testing 
at below-requirement levels proves DYNAFOS your 
most valuable source of feed phosphate. 

For your own evaluation, we will send you a 
detailed description of the IMC Biological Assay 
of Phosphorus Availability . . . and more facts about 
DYNAFOS. Write c/o the address below. 23-60 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 PRREEESS FOS SaeWar 
RADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) * SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
°@ A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E, SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (Ill.) * JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati ¢ R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.), 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.’ © B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA; N. D, HOGG LTD,, Toronto. 
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FOR THE. 


HAMMERMILLS 


* Suspension grinding for cooler, faster, more 
uniform grind — an exclusive Jay Bee feature! 

* Built-up, bolted construction. 

* Die-stamped, precision-engineered parts and per- 
fect balance for smooth, trouble-free performance. 

* Finest ball bearings for years of wear. 

* Rugged, heavy all-stee!l construction of all parts 

greoter strength without excess weight. 

* One-piece, special alloy heot-treated hammers 
with multiple cutting edges. 

* Remote screen changes for instant change without 
stopping mill. 

* Texture Grind — finer, more uniform texture, no 
loss of valuable amino acids. 


IF IT'S AS GOOD AS JAY BEE, IT’S GOT TO BE JAY BEE! 
Today . . . See your Jay Bee Distributor, or write 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC. 


Dept. A — Tyler, Texas @ Franklin, Tenn. 
A COMPLETE LINE OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 


COMPARE JAY BEE 


hammermills with 
any other make. 


Only Jay Bee gives you all of 
these features for low operating 
cost, trouble-free performance, 
long life and high capacity: 








SOYBEAN 


(Continued from page 44) 





others, phytic acid combines readily 
with soybean protein during extrac- 
tion. Since combination with protein 
appears necessary for interference 
with availability of zinc, then it is 
probable that such combination at 
times occurs in the processing which 
takes place during the solvent extrac- 
tion of soybeans and subsequent heat 
treatment of the extracted flakes 
necessary to make the protein nutri- 
tionally adequate. 

Norris and Zeigler (20) of Cornell 
University supplemented three some- 
what different broiler rations con- 
taining liberal quantities of soybean 
oil meal with 45 mg. of zinc per 
pound and obtained significantly 
greater gain and improved feed effi- 
ciency with added zinc in spite of the 
presence of 18 mg. of zinc per pound 
in the ration, a quantity of zinc which 
should have been adequate. The re- 
sults indicated, therefore, that occa- 
sionally at least the use of soybean 
oil meal in chick rations increases 
the zinc requirement and makes sup- 
plementation with zine salts desira- 
ble. The authors suggested that the 
inclusion of 11.5 mg. of zinc per 
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Needed Wherever 
There Is a Flock 


of Chickens 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


IN DEMAND EVERYWHERE... ALL OF THE TIME 


PILOT BRAND knows no season. It’s a best seller the 
year ‘round. Poultry raisers have learned that this 
ideal eggshell material helps them get more eggs... 
eggs with stronger shells...eggs that bring top prices 
in the market. 


Constant demand for PILOT BRAND means steady 
sales and profits for you. And we help to bring more 
and more business your way with powerful national 
advertising. 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is uniformly pure caiciurn 
carbonate... kiln-dried...costs less per usable 
pound. Stock it—display it—promote it! 


FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 








pound of ration should be suffi- 
cient for this purpose. This quantity 
of zinc can be supplied at an exceed- 
ingly modest cost either by using 30 
gm. of zinc oxide or 45 gm. zinc 
carbonate per ton of feed. 

Chelation Phenomenon 

The research which has been dis- 
cussed in this paper indicates that the 
phenomenon of chelation of trace 
minerals is an important one in nu- 
trition. The explanation of the man- 
ner in which the phenomenon func- 
tions, however, does not offhand ap- 
pear to be a simple one. 

The results of the work on zinc 
and manganese show that, through 
chelation with EDTA, these minerals 
are made available when a metal 
binding protein complex is present. 
On the other hand, in medicine (21) 
EDTA has been used to counteract 
the toxicity of lead, zinc, copper, co- 
balt and other metals by decreasing 
their chemical activity and aiding 
their elimination from the body. Very 
probably, therefore, the metabolic 
substances which require minute 
amounts of the essential trace ele- 
ments in order to function, as for ex- 
ample the metal-containing enzymes, 
possess greater stability than EDTA 
and thus are able to meet the need 
for them in metabolism. When these 
needs are satisfied, then the remain- 
ing trace elements chelated with 
EDTA remain in solution and are 
eliminated by natural processes. 

Eventually it may be found that 
many natural dietary substances such 
as the unidentified substance in liver 
extract act as chelates and aid in 
the utilization of trace elements. 
Whether or not synthetic chelating 
compounds will be found to be of 
importance in practical animal nutri- 
tion remains to be determined. 
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FLEMENTARY...ITS A (eze7@aa-)° MULTIWALL BAG 
.. THATS WHY IT WONT BREAK! 




















New CLUuPAK extensible paper makes other papers old- 
fashioned . . . makes multiwall bags that stretch to take strain 
... absorb shock that causes bag damage. This increased tough- 
ness allows multiwall sack users to increase strength yet 
decrease the number of plies with resulting economies. Specify 
CLUPAK extensible paper multiwalls the next time you order. 





You benefit three ways. One, you eliminate burst-bag waste, 
because CLUPAK extensible paper absorbs shock . . . stretches 
instead of tearing. Two, you increase storage efficiency. CLUPAK 
extensible paper permits safe, clean, more compact stacking, 
less re-stacking. Third, you simplify on-the-job handling. Your 
workmen do not have to “baby” multiwalls made with CLUPAK 
extensible paper. The next time you order, say, “CLUPAK”... 
before you say paper. 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Use this proven benefit of modern feeding and 
management to sell your Life Cycle Feeding program 





That extra ton is an easy goal to reach. Average producers 
could get that much increase or more-just by switching to 


your modern Life Cycle program 





Fact is, top producers in a recent survey did far better 
than that... actually produced 33% more pork per litter 
than today’s average producer 





Lower mortality—more hogs to market—is only one 
of the benefits you can sell when your swine feeds are 
formulated around a good Life Cycle Feeding and 
Management program: 
—Large litter sizes, thanks to good breeding herd 
programs. 
—Feed savings through more efficient feed con- 
version. 
—Extra weaning weights through good starter 
feeds that decrease early mortality and speed 


gains. 

—Faster gains that shorten feeding time to 
market. 

—Greater return on investment through lower 
costs. 


That’s the story Pfizer is helping you tell with the 
giant Life Cycle Management promotion. It sells the 
need to help you sell the feed. 

Tie in with this program. Make your feeds with po- 
tent Terramycin and add these claims to your swine 
feed sales story: 


Terramycin, when fed at recommended levels, is 
effective against: 

Scours: (Helps prevent and treat Bacterial Diarrhea, 
Infectious Enteritis, Vibrio Dysentery, Necro, Black 
Scours, Salmonella and Bacillary Infections associated 
with virus diseases. ) 

Respiratory diseases*: Helps treat Pneumonia, Bron- 
chitis, Pleurisy and bacterial complications associated 
with Pneumonia. 


Atrophic Rhinitis: Helps maintain weight gains in the 
presence of this disease. 

Leptospirosis: Reduces abortion rate, birth of dead or 
weak pigs from this disease. 

Stress: Helps prevent stress setbacks* from chilling, 
vaccination, farrowing, castration, worming, etc. 


In Starter Feeds: Helps reduce early mortality*, pro- 
tects against diseases associated with stress*; helps 
give faster gains and better feed conversion. 


*due to diseases caused by Terramycin-susceptible organisms. 


Swine Feeds with 
lerramycin 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 





5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 


In Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 








Science for the world’s well-being = 





Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 

Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


LZ Pfizer 


Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 
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Get the full story on franchises available 





° 0. A. COOPER COMPANY 


Ways Cooper 
Gets Customers 


for its Dealers 


Aggressive, tested 
romotions and day 

in and day out ad- 

vertising in leading 4. 

farm media. 

A unique, planned 

cooperative adver- 

tising program to 

sell you as a Cooper 

dealer. 


territory. 





8. Sales training and 
sales help in your 


Extra Bonus S & H 
Green Stamps — a 
terrific plus. 


Laboratory Tested 
Flavor Sealed 


Humboldt & Beatrice, Nebraska 
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Texas Broiler Growers 


Plan Phone Exchange 


By Special Correspondent 

CENTER, TEXAS—The Southwest 
Poultry Exchange has been assured 
by the Bell Telephone Co. that a post 
exchange will be placed in the office 
of poultry processors who live in the 
east and south Texas areas. Work 
will start by the middle of Novem- 
ber, according to Dick Wright, vice 
president of the association. 

Mr. Wright, who lives in Nacog- 
doches and raises a million and a 
half birds annually, says he has con- 
tacted most of the processors who 
buy broilers at the auction, and that 
24 of them have agreed to have the 
exchange installed in their offices. 

The telephone exchange operates 
much like a two-way radio, in that 
each processor can hear the auction 
over his own loud speaker. After 
hearing the number and description 
of the birds being offered, he can 
place his own bid by speaking into 
the microphone and the auctioneer 
will hear him. Within a few seconds, 
the processor will know if his bid 
was accepted, and can dispctch a 
truck to the broiler farm. 

“We've had a bad situation here,” 














Unload any Th 


WITH 
A NEW 


THE EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ENTERPRISE « KANSAS 


BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA, GEORGIA; 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS; DENVER, COLORADO; 
DES MOINES, IOWA; FORT WORTH, TEXAS; 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA; KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS; PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA; 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA; SAN FRANCISCO, 






CALIFORNIA. 







SALES REPRESENTATIVES: THOMER EQUIP- 
MENT CO. « MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















30,000 Ib. 
TRUCKLIFT 


Introducing a big brother to the famous Ehrsam line of 
trucklifts. This new 25-horsepower, 30,000-pound lift is 
especially designed to meet today’s heaviest lifting de- 


mands. It handles both straight trucks and semi-trailers with 
a simple, speedy change from lifting cradle to lifting sling. 


The same rugged construction and fine engineering that 
have made Ehrsam trucklifts the field standard for quality 
are built into this new 30,000-pound lift. The first Ehrsam 
trucklift went into the field over a quarter of a century ago 
and is still in steady service today. 


Contact the home office or any branch office for further 


information about this fine new lift, or the standard 10-HP, 


7¥2-HP, or 5-HP units. 





said Mr. Wright. “Center is at the 
eastern edge of the broiler area, and 
not many processors would attend 
personally, particularly since the auc- 
tion is held four days a week. Too 
often they would ask some truck 
driver to make bids for them.” 


Charges 

The installation price for the new 
exchange will be $166 and the month- 
ly service cost will be $233. Mr. 
Wright says it should be wor.h this 
to every processor, because he will 
know exactly the number and kind 
of birds offered at each auction and 
will have more efficient control over 
his buying. 

The post exchange idea is not new 
in this area. Some broiler producers 
in Nacogdoches are already ucing the 
system. About six dealers installed 
one in the Lone Star Feed Store, and 
gather there each afternoon of the 
sale to hear the auction. If the price 
is not high enough, they merely 
speak into the microphone and reject 
the bid. 

40 Millionth Bird 

The Southwest Poultry Exchange 
was formed to sell broilers at public 
auction, according to Frank Cisco, 
president. 

Recently the 40 millionth bird was 
sold by the auctioneers, which was 
exactly a year and three days after 
the exchange was opened. 

“Not every processor buys from 
the auction,” he said, “but we have 
possibly sold half the birds in this 
manner, and the territory takes in a 
100-mile radius from Center.” 

One benefit from the auction has 
been that a standard price for birds 
was set. Before it was formed, proc- 
essors bought broilers wherever they 
could be found and there was no 
yardstick on which to gauge prices. 
Now the exchange price is the estab- 
lished market, and all birds are 
bought according to the prices paid 
at the auction. 


J. A. Copp to Manage 
Cargill Soybean Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS — John A. Copp 
has been named manager of Cargill, 
Inc.’s, soybean processing plant in 
Washington, Iowa. He replaces Hugo 
Lensch who retired in early August 
after 14 years with the agricultural 
products firm. 

Mr. Copp, a University of Wiscon- 
sin graduate with a bachelor’s degree 
in international relations, joined Car- 
gill in 1955 at its headquarters here. 
He served as merchant in the firm's 
old division both in Chicago and at 
Washington before his present ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Lensch, a native of Dixon, 
Iowa, attended Sioux Falls, S.D., 
business college and was employed 
by Cargill in 1946 as manager of the 
Washington plant. Previously, he 
worked for Honeymead Products, 
Inc., in a similar capacity. 


—_ 








HOLD COMPANY PICNIC 


CINCINNATI — The 15th annual 
picnic of Cooperative Mills, Inc. at- 
tracted nearly 400 persons, including 
employees and members of their fam- 
ilies, to nearby Coney Island recently. 
The featured event was a baseball 
game in which the office team won 
over a plant team by a score of 5 to 3. 
Arrangements were handled by H. H. 
Hall, plant personnel manager. 





Trace Mineral 
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BINGO) SPENDS A DAY WITH FEED 
SALESMAN RAYMOND “MIKE” BJORKLUND 


FEEDSTUFFS, om 27, 1960-55 





Mike drives some 50,000 miles each year and 
tries to call on 12 feeders a day. He has a 
schedule which he follows...and sees each of 
his customers at least once a month. 


Mike has developed his own sales technique. He 
explains the advantages of his feeds containing 
Stilbosol—then backs up his story with local 
proof. “That usually clinches it!" Mike exclaimed. 


“Stilbosol in our feeds has 
helped me sell more feeders” 


“And my feeders like Stilbosol,”” Mike continued. “I figure for every 
dollar they put into our feeds, they get $10 to $14 back. The differ- 


ence depends on type of stock and how good managers they are. 


Big Mike Bjorklund, Fairmont, Minnesota, 
has been selling feeds for six years in South- 
ern Minnesota. Mike usually begins his day 
at 8:00 AM, quitting at 7:00 PM. He works 
six days a week... putting in a good 11 
hours a day. “I really push,” Mike com- 
mented, ‘“‘and many times feeders ask me to 
supper, and we sit around and talk until 
9 or 10 in the evening.” 

Mike “‘guesstimates” that there are approxi- 
mately 10,000 head of cattle in his territory. 
Of this number, Mike believes that some 
70% are being fed stilbestrol during the 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY - 


53 


time they are on feed. 

“As I said before, my feeders really like 
Stilbosol because it gives them low-cost 
gains. From the time cattle are in the yards 
until they load out to market, the average 
daily gain runs around 2.4 and 2.5 lbs. This 
is average,”’ Mike explained, ‘“‘and includes 
both steers and heifers. 

“For greater gains on less feed, you just 
can’t beat Stilbosol. Stilbosol makes the feed 
dollar do more . . . and my feeder customers 
are going to continue using it,” Mike 
concluded. 


A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 


Stilbosol 











(diethylstilbestrol premix) 





Stilbosol is Eli Lilly and Company's trad 

premix which is manufactured and sold under exclusive aes 
granted by lowe State College Research Foundation, Inc., under 
its U. S. Potent No. 2751303. 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermenta- 
tion products) * Streptomycin Sulfate + Vitamin Bi2 
Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 





* INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Vertical Integration Makes 


Gains on West Coast 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Vertical integration was late 


in | 


Another large firm, the Coors 


reaching some western states, but the | Brewing Co. of Golden, Colo., is put- 


pace has been accelerated the last 
two years. This is noticeable in some 
feediots of cattle and lambs and in 
certain types of poultry. Thus far 
very few if any large milk companies 
have their own dairies, though there 
is more financing. 

The small independent feedlot op- 
erator, who has usually grown up in 
the business, still controis his units 
but is relying more on outside financ- 
ing. In many areas, these smaller lots 
are going out because the owner is 
not able to buy cattle. 

The large lots that feed from 12,000 
cattle and up are usually a corpora- 
tion-type business, with several peo- 
ple owning a share of it. Most of 
these lots now depend upon custom 
feeding, which vastly reduces the 
amount of money needed for opera- 
tion. 

Example 

Within recent years several nation- 
al corporations have put in their own 
feedlots. One example is Swift & 
Co.'s feedlots at Burley, Idaho, where 
several thousand head of cattle are 
kept on feed. When finished out, the 
cattle are shipped to one of the com- 
pany’s packing plants. Thus the com- 
pany has a supply of fat cattle to off- 
set any shortages that may exist at 
the time. 


| 





ting in a large feedlot near Long- 
mont, Colo., where 20,000 cattle will 
eventually be kept on feed. In this 
way the company will be able to uti- 
lize some of its malt by-products, 
which have been previously sold to 
mills and feedlots. 

In California there has been a defi- 
nite increase in poultry integration. 
General Mills is feeding out a large 
number of its own turkeys and broil- 
ers and is helping finance laying hens 
in the Central Valley. Other com- 
panies are also putting in their own 
flocks and getting deeper into various 
types of financing. 

This turn toward integration is a 
result of various economic balances, 
some observers say, and not because 
the corporations want to increase the 
competition and put the independent 
producers out of business. 


The manager of one feed company 
states it this way: “In this locality 
poultry has been declining as the 
price squeeze puts the little producers 
out of business. From a high of $3 or 
more per hen a few years ago, a fel- 
low had to get 65% production for 
365 days a year to make even 60 or 
70¢ a bird the last 12 months. 

“So if we depend upon these fellows 
to buy our feed, our mill will be idle 
much of the time and we would lose 








ASC-100 


AUTOMATIC 


Dept. F-60, 4865 Osseo Road 





SAVE $$5$. 


TIME and LABOR 
with the MINNEAPOLIS 


ALL-METAL BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINE - 






For complete line bag closing equipment write: 
MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE, INC. 


. Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 








TRIED IT YET? GRANITEETH santé 





GRIT 


Puts the BITE in the Bird. See for yourself 
why sharp, clean, sparkling GRANITEETH 
has pex-appeal. Call collect and we'll send 
you a sample bag without obligation. And 
wait till you see our prices! Unbelievable, 


they $a y! Consolidated Quarries Division 


The Georgia Marble Company 


(a}| GRANITEETH 


215 Church St., Decatur, Georgia 


JA 3-5591- DR 3-1661 





























BIG TRUCKS—As companies get into vertical integration, the movement of 
feed becomes an important function. Large trucks with trailers, such as the 
one shown above, can haul more than 20 tons of feed and this type of vehicle 
is quite common in the west coast area. 


money. Therefore we decided to put 
in our own poultry farms and control 
the entire operation.” 

The small owners quitting business 
reduce feed sales, but the resourceful 
operator who increases his flock from 
10,000 to 30,000 birds then a few 
years later doubles this is also likely 
to cost the feed company some busi- 
ness. Eventually he may put in his 
own feed plant, then buy nothing 
but premixes. And some owners are 
manufacturing everything. 

“Shopping Around” 

“The fear that we all face is that 
our customers will put in their own 
feed mills,” said the manager of one 
feed mill. “We have one fellow now 
who enlarged his flocks to 75,000 
birds. He is beginning to shop around 
for feed and demand a cut in price. 
If he puts in a mixing plant, we lose 
10% of our business at one stroke. So 
now we are wondering if it wouldn't 
be good business to buy out a small 
poultry farm and put in 100,000 hens 
of our own.” 

Not many companies want to own 
their own laying hens because of the 
large investment needed. Hens don't 
return a cent until they are five to 
six months of age, but broilers can be 
sold at from 10 to 12 weeks. Also the 
problem of managing laying hens is 
more complicated and the periodic 
price slumps have made small to me- 
dium-sized flocks unprofitable. 





For these reasons many feed com- 
panies prefer to keep their customers 
in business by financing. Mostly this 
is for feed, with credit being ex- 
tended from 60 days up to several 
months. Quite often if the customer 
expands his business rapidly, he gets 
financing from several sources. He 
borrows from a bank or other lend- 
ing agencies for buildings and equip- 
ment; the hatcheries help out with 
baby chicks, while the feed mill fur- 
nishes the feed. 

Eventually such a poultryman may 
lose control of his business and others 
are cut in for a share of it. He never 
has enough profit to expand with his 
own capital, so every move he makes 
must be approved by others. 

Feed companies that have their 
own hens and pay farmers to oper- 
ate the houses have a contract agree- 
ment similar to those found in south- 
eastern states. One mill is paying the 
farmers about six cents for each doz- 
en eggs produced, the incentive pay- 
ment for extra production. As yet, 
this type of integration with laying 
hens is not as prevalent as in Georgia 
and other states, but the practice 
seems to be increasing. 

Credit Easier 

Feed companies are generally more 
lenient with credit than a few years 
ago. One mill owner says that 90% 
of his customers pay within seven 
days after feed is delivered, but this 





FLASH To MANUFACTURERS 


AND USERS OF FEED EQUIPMENT 


| from “HARDWARE” damage and 
downtime at lowest cost with 





STEARNS INDOX V Ceramic Plate Magnets.* 


| 










*Mill-Mutual Approved 


Stearns Series 50 permanent plate magnets are available in standard 
sizes and strengths, 4-inch to 48-inch, to fit practically all present 
designs of hammer mills, roller mills, burr stone mills, feed conveyors, 
choppers, mixers, rotary cutters and many other processing machines. 
Write, wire or call today for a demonstration and price quotation. 
Stearns also builds a complete line of permanent magnet drums 


and pulleys for protection against “hardware” 
informative bulletins: 


Write for these 
Bulletin 


damage. 


1074F — INDOX V Permanent Plate Magnets 


Bulletin 1021F — INDOX V Permanent Magnet Pulleys 


Bulletin 
Bulletin 


635 South 28th Street * Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 


1052F — INDOX V Permanent Magnet Drums 
1072F — INDOX Permanent Grate Magnets 


Profit with Stearns... first in ceramic 
magnet separators for industry. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
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is an exception. Generally the credit dustry experience to his new assign- 
is extended for longer and longer ment, will represent Kendall’s new 
periods. Competition among mills is division in the Pacific Northwest. 
very keen, as each one fights to sus- He will specialize in the sale of 
tain sales and keep the machinery Kendall milk filters and will head- ry ! G _ te & = hed 
and employees busy. quarter in Portland, Ore. 

The manager of a small feed com- > Pit Augers * Elevator Legs * Mixers * Scalpers ° 


pany says the large mills can even . x ° F 
ottned tn tales dos oe eee Balfour, Guthrie & Co. Graders * Earcorn Crushers * Steel Bins 


then and still come out ahead. 4 
The only way to make a profit on Opens Stockton Office 


feed is for the mill to stay busy. This STOCKTON, CAL. — Jack Morgen 
is perhaps more important here than | of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., re- 
elsewhere because of rising labor | cently announced the opening of an 
costs. The large mills, which are office here under the management of 
mostly unionized, are paying wages Luke Eales. 

that run as high as $2.20 per hour for The firm recently closed its grain 
sweepers and over $3 for mill me- | department in San Francisco. 
chanics. Mr. Morgen said that the move will Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


Another problem is that each work- enable Balfour. Guthrie & Co. to 


er must work only at his specified job. , - ‘ 
The truck driver who finishes deliv- | Ve the northern California grain CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 


. * and feed trade more effectively. Mr. 
an’ s r : TH, ILLINOIS 
ering feed at 4 p.m., can’t be assigned ales Bias teens conducting bie. own BOX 537) MONMOU 
to sweeping up or helping other em- 


: business under the name of Eales MANUF ERS OF QUALITY MILLING EQUIPMENT 
— ahiiien th endian thes we | OOO Co. He will be assisted in the MANUFACTORERS aU a 
: eek ge: gees new operation by Ed Rice, and Leo 


keep the mill busy,” explained a man- | fp utsch, Balfour-Guthrie’s field man. 
ager. “We need to keep operating 


more than eight hours a day and 
preferably 24 hours. To do this, we 
set up our own poultry flocks so 
everyone and every piece of machin- 
ery can be kept busy.” 

Because of lower overhead, the 
small feed mill can often specialize in 
certain types of livestock or poultry, | b 1fe) U HAVE 
build up a suitable number of custom- 
ers and make a nice yearly profit. 
But the large companies, some with TH he TYPE '@) r 
mills that manufacture over 400 tons 
of feed daily, have outgrown their 
customers. To get more business, they @) Pp b oa A T | Oo N 
must create it. And in some cases, eee 
this may mean vertical integration 


and is the main reason for its in- 
crease. 
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Report Progress 
On Anaplasmosis 


DENVER—A University of Illinois ' nen TTS) M a 
scientist reported progress against , wie - 


anaplasmosis, a cattle disease that 


kills by destroying the red blood cells, | 
at the 97th annual convention of the | eee om (@) N a c R 
American Veterinary Medical Assn. esa tT te ead 


Dr. Miodrag Ristic of the College 


of Veterinary Medicine identified the wee ae 

anaplasmosis organism as a rickettsia. fp - 

Organisms in this group are smaller acne 

than bacteria, but larger than vi- 
ruses. Other infectious rickettsia 

cause such well known diseases as cele) a a) 
typhus fever, Rocky Mountain spot- 
ted fever and Q-fever. 


Anaplasmosis is an important cat- 
tle disease in the southern half of 
Illinois and in most southern states. 
However, it has been diagnosed in 
every state and causes annual live- 


stock production losses estimated at 
$3.4 million and death losses esti- 


mated at $3.5 million. 

Long interested in anaplasmosis, 
Dr. Ristic was the first to demon- 
strate that the anemia accompanying 
this disease is not due to the action 


of the organism alone. 
The snaieemeesio otuaetnn a. Sys ad “ INCLUDING THE MANUFACTURER 
uces an internal bodily disorder that sin RED COMB PIONEER 
causes the production of auto-anti- A POLICY WHO SELL S DIRE cT 
por bape t en gro age ten = : P If you’re equipped to blend concentrate and grain in volume 
them rather than the infectious or- . pore ns pe Shey dealers, The dealer and are an aggressive merchandiser, the Red Comb Pioneer 
ganisms. This process is similar to | —_, am we offer franchise will give you the tools and know-how to lick com- 
what has been known for many years | | ~ s of w petition—and make a good profit, too. We help you with 
as homed ‘tie anemia in people How- facilities, financing, merchandising, formulation. And your 
m prs 4 i. the fi : t ti this ty Pio: end feeds will become competitive in both price and per- 
ON ae ee ee re TE FOR FULL DETAILS, formance. Let us show you how to strengthen your business 
of activity has been found in animals. J ae in the 60’s through the Red Comb Pio franchi " 
neg “BE. WoO y “Management for Profit” program. Send coupon today. 


Named to Sales Staff A cea on Peewee ; 


BOSTON—The Kendall Co.’s fiber RED COMB PIONEER MILLS, INC, 


products division has announced the 
appointment of W. R. (Bill) Eastman 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 4, Minels 
to its sales staff. Mr. Eastman, who 


brings 10 years of dairy and feed in- 
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, .yw| RED COMB PIONEER 
IRRADIATED Dry YEAST MILLS, INC. 


"ED viM Mille: Springdale, Ark. + Wilmington, Del. + Cartersville, Ga, 
Marshall, Mo. + Riverdale, Wil. + Lexington, Ky. « Mentane, Ind. 


























HOW 


CAN GIVE YOU 
BULK STORAGE 


QUICKLY 


The revolution sweeping the coun- 
try in the feeding industry is affect- 
ing feed mills all over the nation, 
both large and small. Many problems 
have arisen; among them the need 
for additional bulk storage, the need 
of saving labor, and the need to get 
more volume through the mill 


lower cost per ton. 


The square bins illustrated 
some of the ways you can add extra 
storage in your plant. These bins are 
designed complete with rotary gates 
and supports for a weigh buggy op- 
eration. The minimum 60° slope built 
into most of these bins will handle 
practically all hard-to-flow materials. 
They are also available without legs, 
designed to set on your structural at 
any height. The No. 7682 or the No. 
6682 can be mounted as bulk load-out 
bins either with a shed roof, or as 
an outside installation, since 
hoppers can be made for either in- 
side or outside use. Where one of the 


popular pneumatic units is 


used, an air top is available. Outside 
weatherproof tops can also be sup- 


plied. 


LEMANCO bins are prefabricated. 
The hoppers are constructed of 14- 
gauge steel, welded into a complete 
unit, the sides 16-gauge galvanized 
steel reinforced and gang punched in 
holding jigs to assure proper match- 
ing of all holes. This method 
punching holes plus close control of 
fabrication 
LEMANCO hoppers, legs and brac- 
ing, pays dividends in the ease of 
assembly by your own labor or fa- 


tolerance in the 


vorite millwright. 


LEMANCO storage bins are de- 
signed to enable you, the feed mixer 
or feed manufacturer, to install with 
small labor cost bins of proper pitch 
and suitable capacity. The use of 
common wall construction in group- 
ing two or more hoppers together 
reduces labor and material costs. 


You can save labor in operation by 
usin LEMANCO bins. with 
LEMANCO weigh buggy or by fill- 
ing a weigh hopper with an auger, 
thus getting ingredients into mixer 
in less time with less labor. You can, 
also, use these same type bins as 
finished feed storage, either mounted 
on structural as an overhead 


load-out of, as many are 


auger direct from the finished feed 


tank into the truck. 


You can order these bins with full 
assurance that they are quality built 
and can be easily erected by you or 
your contractor. If in measuring 
your space you find the particular bin 

ou need is too high, the sides can 
be adjusted on special order to fit 
your requirements. Where augers are 
attached, the bins can be lowered al- 
lowing you to add additional height 


for greater capacity 


The LEMANCO system is so flexi- 
ble in application that it is impos- 
sible to detail every possibility 
you have difficulty in fitting one of 
these bin arrangements in your mill 
space or storage area, a phone call to 


our engineering department 


assist you. 


Write or telephone today for price 
list. Shipment can be made promptly. 


LEACH 
COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1010 
GADSDEN, ALABAMA. 
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MANUFACTURING 


PHONE Liberty 7-5472 


WITH LCINaAMCC QUALITY 
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The No. 6682 hopper has a mini- 
mum pitch of 60° and is additionally 
versatile in that it has a side draw or 
a corner draw base. This makes possi- 
ble a cluster of bins utilizing either 
draw to best suit your mill conditions. 


ADD BULK STORAGE 


TO YOUR FEED MILL 

























PREFABRICATED STEEL BINS 


e4 The No. 7682 hopper with its mini- 
mum 60° pitch and side draw is ex- 
tremely popular due to its larger ca- 
pacity. This hopper can be joined 
with the No. 6682 hopper under cer- 
tain conditions. 
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Shipping wt... 2961 Ibs. 
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1B 5554-96 1B 10554-96 © 

eC rise ee 5 tons Capacity _._....— 10 tos 
Sapte wt. ___. 1200 Ibs. Shipping wt. ____ 2000 tbs. 
Width 5-3” Width ee 
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The rotary gate design is 
very popular when weigh bug- 
gies are used since it is easy to 
dribble feed with this gate. 
Rack and pinion gates are also 
available for any of these bins. 
















*k The bin height shown 
on both pages includes 42- 
inch clearance under ro- 
tary gate. 












These LEMANCO bins, with 
their common wall construction, 
and either one or two tiers of 
sides, can fit into most any feed 
mill to give safe, economical bulk 
storage of feed and ingredients. 
Their open top permits ease of 
checking contents and filling to Wt ceks 
capacity. Width --_-_- 


The various LEMANCO bin 
sizes make it possible to fit addi- = 
tional bulk storage into your mill 
quickly, easily, and economically, 
using less floor space. 























Mobile mill operators are find- 
ing additional use for their equip- 


ment by using LEMANCO stor- Write or telephone today for prices and other information. 
age bins with a portable auger. Shipment can be made promptly. 


LEACH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


P.0. BOX 1010 TELEPHONE Liberty 7-5472 
GADSDEN, ALABAMA 































These bins are especially de- 
signed for use with weigh bug- 
gies and are adaptable where 
several hoppers are needed in 
limited space. 


The No. 5554 hopper has a 
minimum pitch of 45° in the 
back. The other three sides are 
60° or more. As the gate on this 
bin is manually operated, bridg- 
ing is a minor problem. Hoppers 
are all side draw. 


The No. 5564 hopper is avail- 
able as either a side or corner 
draw hopper. It has a minimum 
pitch of 60° on two sides and the 
other two are practically verti- § 
cal. This hopper can be incorpo- 
rated in a cluster with the No. 
5554 where it is advantageous to 
do so, keeping in mind that the ' 
No. 5564 hopper is approximately 
10” lower than the No. 5554. The 
60° pitch and the corner draw 
practically insure flow of any 
type ingredient. 


































The LEMANCO weigh buggy 
comes in two sizes: Model 890, 
capacity 890 Ibs. @ 40 Ibs. per 
cubic foot and Model 1280, ca- 
pacity 1280 Ibs. @ 40 lbs. per 
cubic foot. The scale capacity on 
each is 1300 lbs. The low scale 
post permits the LEMANCO 
weigh buggy to be pushed under 
a cluster of bins to the second or 
third row of hoppers. 































Write for prices. 
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Nutritive Value of Oats 
For Turkeys 


Oats have long been a major grain | 


crop and animal feed in various areas 
of the U.S. This is especially true 
in mary of the north central and 
northeastern states 
ing seasons are rather short, 


Here the grow- | 
and 


fast maturing spring-planted grains | 
are greatly depended upon as a cash | 


crop or for feeding purposes. 

In 1958 North Dakota produced 
75 million bushels of Oats, as com- 
pared with 25 and 114 million for 
corn and barley, respectively. When 
consideration is given to the large 
amount of barley sold for malting 
purposes, oats may be the most im- 
portant feed grain produced within 
our state. 


Ellis (1958) reported that oats 
made up 36% of the grain fed to 
46 flocks of North Dakota turkeys. 
Average oat consumption amounted 
to 26 lb. per turkey. This indicates 
the importance of oats as a feed 
grain in areas where high-energy 
corn is not so plentiful. 

Grains are not high in protein con- 
tent. The range is from about 85% 
for corn to a high of about 18% for 
high protein wheat. The protein lev- 
el of oats varies from 10% for light 
weight oats, 22 lb. per bushel, to 


14% for heavy oats, 38-39 Ib. per 
bushel. As compared with other feeds 
or feed ingredients such as soybean 
oil meal, meat meal and fish meal 








which normally contain about 44, 50 
and 60% protein, respectively, grains, 
although supplying a significant por- 
tion of the total diet, are fed pri- 
marily for their energy content. 

On the basis of this study, 1 lb. 


of oats with a 36 Ib. per bushel! test 
weight contains approximately 1,229 
metabolizable calories (MC). Corn of 
No. 1 or 2 federal grade value should 
contain about 1,535 MC per pound, 
according to general analysis charts. 
The North Dakota Station, Lockhart 
et al (1958), obtained a value of 
1,490 MC for corn containing 13.25% 
moisture and having a 52 lb. per bush- 
el test weight. Using the 1,535 MC 
value for corn, 36 Ib. per bushel oats 
are worth, pound-for-pound, approxi- 
mately 80% as much as corn. Carl- 
son (1952) presented feed per gain 
data which indicated that oats (bush- 
el weight not given) fed at levels of 
10 to 80% of total diet were worth 
about 76% as much as corn. This ef- 
ficiency evaluation of oats is com- 








— 
Pup raised on Dr premix diet 


WINS TWO FIRSTS” 


IN FIRST SHOWING 


form, you can easily incorporate DDF into your 
present formula. Simply add it at a five per cent 


The Weimaraner pup shown above won first place 
ribbons for best of class and best of breed in his 
very first showing—the AKC sanctioned Kan- 
kakee Kennel Club Show on March 13, 1960. 
His winning points were developed on Peebles’ 
DDF. With DDF premix as his diet foundation, 
he packed on 33 pounds of smooth, solid muscle 


in three short months! 
3 PREMIXES IN 1 


Peebles’ DDF is the economical way to give your 
product the health-building milk nutrients that 
all dogs need to maintain a high level of vitality 





level. 


-.-smooth, glossy hair coat. It contains real 
cheese for flavor and aroma that perk up canine 


appetites. And it is fortified with all the vitamins 
considered by vets to be necessary in a well bal- 


anced dog food. 
EASY TO USE 


Whether you make dog food in dry, wet or biscuit 





“NAME THE PUP” 


CONTEST 


SAVES YOU MONEY 

DDF will take the place of single ingredients you 
stock and buy from a variety of separate sources. 
Its smooth, even texture assures quick and uni- 
form distribution, cutting mixing costs. 

Peebles’ DDF is packed in 100 pound, four-ply, 
polyethylene-lined bags for maximum protection. 
For prices and additional product information, 
write, wire or phone... 


WESTERN 
CONDENSING COMPANY 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
World-Wide Producer of Quality Milk Products 


DIVISION OF eo) DAIRIES, INC. 





Winners in Western Condensing Company's "Name the Pup” 
Contest will be announced at the 1960 Pet Food Institute Con- 
vention, September 8 and 9, at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 




















EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is 
based on technical information and 
published under the names of four 
members of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College staff in the North 
Dakota Farm Research bimonthly 
bulletin. Those persons are: W. C. 
Lockhart, assistant poultry husband- 
man; D. W. Bolin, associate animal 
nutritionist;.George Olson, graduate 
student, and Dr. Reece L. Bryant, 
poultry husbandman. 





parable with 34 Ib. per bushel oats, 
according to the relative per cent of 
corn value (Table 1). 


Weight Variation 

Oats can vary greatly in bushel 
weight. As the weight changes either 
the oat groat becomes a greater per 
cent of the oat for heavy oats or a 
lesser per cent for light oats. The 
nutritional value of the oat groat 
from 30 lb. per bushel oats will not 
differ greatly from the groat from 
40 Ib. per bushel oats. 

However, the caloric nutritional 
value of the two lots of oats will 
be considerably different on a per 
pound basis. In some mobile feed 
mixing operations it has been noticed 
that bushel containers are used to 
measure a given quantity of grain 
on the basis of volume. 

Since volume without known dens- 
ity does not constitute an accurate 
method of measuring, the use of such 
a method in feed mixing procedure 
may cause the nutritional value of 
the feed to be quite different from 
that expected. 

During the past two years, work 
has been conducted at the North 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion to determine the nutritional 
value of oats having bushel test 
weights from 22 to 40 Ib. Little or 
no information exists in which tur- 
keys were used in metabolism studies. 
As a large quantity of oats is con- 
sumed by turkeys, turkeys were se- 
lected for the metabolism trials. All 
trials were conducted with Broad 
Breasted Bronze or Broad White two- 
week-old poults in electrically heated 
battery brooding units. 

The hull fraction of the oat is not 
completely void of digestible energy. 
According to our data, oat hulls 
without weed seed or other grain 
contamination have an MC content 
equal to about one seventh of that 
of the groat fraction, which con- 
tains about 1,570 MC per pound. An- 
derson (1955) showed that oat hulls 
contain 130 MC per pound when cor- 
rected to 7% moisture content and 
Titus (1957) gave a value of 852 
MC for the same quantity. Our value 
is 230 MC, which may not be a 
better value than that presented by 
Anderson loc. cit. but is more indica- 
tive of the value of oat hulls for 
turkeys than the data of Titus loc. 
cit. 

Relationship 

Bushel weight and MC are not as 
closely related as the per- cent of 
groats and MC, according to data 
obtained from 14 different lots of oats 
of varying bushel weights. Since it 
is not practical to use per cent 
groat correlated with MC content as 
a method for determining the caloric 
value of oats, the bushel weights 
with respective per cent groat and 





Wide MIXERS 





ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 
MOLASSES 








MIXING! 
tae etter tagt 


Molasses mixing 
One mixer For Ali Your Mixing Needs, 
Mixes Bo’, Dry and Molasses Feed. 


SEAD FOR FREE LITERATURE: 
RAPIDS MACHINERY CO 


887 11th Street Marion, lowa 
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ABLE 1. Bushel Weight, Percent Groats, Percent Protein, Metabolizable Calories 


and Relative Percent of Corn Value ANOTHER ELEVATOR BY HOGENSON.. . 


— => HAMAR CO-OP ELEVATOR CO. 


Relative 








Percent 
Protein* 


Percent 
Groat 


Percent of 
Corn Value? 
(Ib. for Ib.) 


Comparative 
Value of Bu. 


MC/ib. Oats 





12.0 
12.4 
12.8 
13.2 
13.6 
14.0 


65.0 
68.2 
71.6 
75.0 
78.2 
81.4 


71.0 
74.0 
77.1 
80.0 
83.0 
86.0 


% 
100 
104 
108 
112 
116 


1091 
1137 
1183 
1229 
1274 
1321 





*Average estimates derived from chemical 
tCorn evaluated at 1,535 MC per pound. 


analysis of oats assayed. 





MC value were used to calculate a 
bushel weight-MC relationship. On 
the average this will be a better 


estimate of the worth of oats of a | 


given bushel weight than any indi- 
vidual 
ratory. 

Oat bushel weights of 30 through 
40 lb. are given in Table 1 with the 
respective MC value for each weight. 
A comparative bushel weight evalu- 
ation is also given and shows that 
with each 1 Ib. change in bushel 
weight a 2% change in caloric value 
occurs. 

The evaluation of oats as a feed 
for growing turkeys by the metab- 
olizable energy method may not be 
perfectly correlated with the feed 


per gain method. However, the rela- | 
tive per cent of corn value as given 


in Table 1 can be used as a guide 
for determining the worth of dif- 


ferent weight oats to corn on a per | 


pound basis. 
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Pet Food Convention 


Set for Sept. 8-9 


CHICAGO—The third annual con- 
vention of the Pet Food Institute will 
be held at the Drake Hotel here Sept. 
8-9, it was announced by Henry Buck- 
lin, president. 


On the program for the organ- | 


ization, which now represents about 
85% of the pet food industry, will 


be: An operating costs discussion; | 


a talk on “The Supermarket Oper- 
ator Takes Another Look at the Pet 
Food Department” by LeRoy M. 
King, editor, Food Topics; a talk on 
“Set a Place for Fido” by Glenna 
McGinnis, food editor, Woman’s Day, 
and a discussion of labels from the 
housewife’s standpoint. 

Committee reports will include: 
Industry and market research, pet 
food nutritional research, public 
health, membership development, sta- 
tistical, dog legislation, state and fed- 
eral regulations, publicity and public 
relations and National Dog Week. 

A market report will be present- 
ed by Paul E. Traum, vice president, 
A. C. Nielsen Co. 


—_ 


Soybean Growers Told 
To ‘Quit Piddling’ 

GREENVILLE, MISS. — Small 
grain industry leaders from three 
states were told at a recent meet- 
ing here that they could boost the 
area’s economy by improving har- 
vesting, storage and marketing of its 
number two crop—soybeans. 

“Soybeans rank next to cotton 
in Mississippi and Arkansas and 
Louisiana, too, I’m sure,” L. H. Mose- 
ley, district extension agent, told the 
78 persons attending the meeting. 

“We have just been piddling around 
on harvesting, storage and market- 
ing,” he added. “When we decide 
to quit treating soybeans like a step- 
child we'll get somewhere with this 
crop.” 
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ARE YOU SURE PREVENTING RANCIDITY IS ALL 
YOU WANT YOUR FEED ANTIOXIDANT TO DO? 





oP aah, ote ig s 
hye tod se oe ae ae ~~. 





Ordinary antioxidant does nothing to stop loss of vitamins and 





pigment formers . . . leaving little for the chicken 














But Santoguin safeguards vitamins and pigment 














formers . . . to guarantee healthier, better-looking birds 


ONLY SANTOQUIN® FOOD VALUE GUARD PREVENTS 





RANCIDITY...AND PUTS 


MORE PIGMENT FORMERS 


AND VITAMINS IN THE BODY OF THE BIRD 


Almost any antioxidant prevents traces of fat 
rancidity that make the birds refuse the feed. 
But only Santoquin keeps high-fat feeds sweet 
and palatable despite long storage and hot 
weather ...and also guards the vitamins and 
pigment formers from feed mix to bloodstream. 
Only 44 pound of Santoquin per ton of feed 


SANTOQUIN SAFEGUARDS ... like no other poultry feed antioxidant can 


Ordinary 
Antioxidant 


Yes 


SANTOQUIN 
Prevents rancidity in feed Yes 
Protects vitamin A through 
digestion and metabolism. . .. 
Preserves carotenes...... 


Improves pigmentation by he. : 
guarding xanthophylls 
Acts in the bird like vitamin E 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 
No Yes 


No Yes 


lets you stop “‘over-fortifying” with vitamin A 
just to be sure the birds get enough . . . makes 
certain no flocks will turn up with vitamin E 
deficiency diseases. And you'll grow better- 
colored birds (bringing top prices)—without 
changing your present feed formulation. 


eeeeeesee ee ee ee2e2ee8 eee 
* MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY e 
© Organic Chemicals Division e 
© Dept. 2758-A «+ St. Louis 66, Missourl ° 
. Ay 4 send ~* 7 4 + 
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© © “Question and Answer” beachens on Sentosste ° 

Q Names of premixers supplying Santoquin e 
e (© Research reports e 
e Name Title. = 
e@ Company. 
© Street —— ; 
@ Gece —— State ° 
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THE HIGH COST OF... 


Join the switch to 


~NiCarb 


Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion Birds! 


@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR NICARBAZIN. © MERCK @ CO., INC, 





NiCars—tried, tested and proved on over Four 
Billion Birds—is still the industry’s most effective 
coccidiostat NiCars reduces coxy mortality to a 
minimum by virtually destroying coccidia—helps 
improve production efficiency in all kinds of weath- 
er—all year ‘round Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 




















PELLETING 


(Continued from page 37) 





elevator, along with many others in 
this section of South Dakota, has 
firmed its credit policy during the 
last year. All grain sold is for cash, 
and feed accounts are due within 30 
days. If feed bills are not paid at 30 
days, then a 6% interest charge on 
the unpaid balance applies frum date 
of purchase. A letter to this effect 
was mailed to all customers early in 
1960 under the imprint of about 30 
cooperative organizations. 

“Any company selling feed cannot 
afford to be the last on the farmer’s 
pay list,” says Mr. Brenden. “We 
have stated our position to custom- 
ers by letter and posted signs in and 
about the office and mill to this ef- 
fect. The result has been a gradual 
improvement in the payment of bills 
by customers.” 


Harris Clark Joins 


Salina Manufacturing 


SALINA, KANSAS—Harris Clark 
has joined the staffs of the Salina 
Mfg. Co., Inc., and the Jarvis Con- 
struction Co., both 
of Salina, accord- 
ing to an an- 
nouncement from 
Mel Jarvis, presi- 
dent of both firms. 

Mr. Clark will 
be active in the 
sale of complete 
grain, feed and ce- 
real process sys- 
tems. The Salina 
firms also manu- 
facture pneumatic 
conveying systems and bulk flour 
storage arrangements. 

Prior to joining the Jarvis firms, 
Mr. Clark was associated with the 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., Enter- 
prise, Kansas, for the past six years 
in various capacities, principally 
sales. 

Mr. Clark is a graduate of Kansas 
State University’s School of Flour 
and Feed Industries. He formerly was 
associated with General Mills, Inc., at 
the Wichita, Kansas, plant and with 
Flour Mills of America in Kansas 
City. 





Harris Clark 
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Production of Dehy 


In August May Drop 


KANSAS CITY — August produc- 
tion of dehydrated alfalfa in the larg- 
er producing areas of the Midwest 
is expected to be below normal, but 
quality is holding up well, the Amer- 
ican Dehydrators Assn. reports. 

Only very small amounts of low 
grade material are being offered, the 
association reports. 

Several plants have been shut down 
for a few days or have curtailed op- 
erations as.a result of the hot, dry 
weather which has dogged the Mid- 
west recently, the association says. 

Some widely scattered local show- 
ers during the early part of last week 
brought relief to some areas, particu- 
larly eastern Nebraska, where it had 
been quite dry. 

Throughout the Kaw Valley in 
eastern Kansas, plants are operating 
on a five-day week. Yields are light 
and the entire area is suffering from 
lack of moisture. The Wichita and 
Larned areas of Kansas also have re- 
ported a lack of hay due to the dry 
weather. y 

In the Arkansas Valley of eastern 
Colorado, there is very little reserve 
water for irrigation, and where lim- 
ited supplies are available, it is being 
used on row crops and sugar beets, 
rather than on alfalfa. 

Reports from Ohio indicate that 
rain is needed badly, the association 
states. Recovery growth for fourth 
cutting is slow, yields are light and 
in some cases, plants are operating on 
a short week basis. 








Beetle Quarantine 
Placed in Texas 


WASHINGTON — Three firms in 
Texas have been placed under the 
khapra beetle quarantine, according 
to a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
domestic quarantine notice. 

The firms are: Beaver Egg Farm, 
Ysleta; El Paso Union Stock Yards, 
and Heid Brothers Feed & Seed Store, 
El Paso. 

USDA has listed these firms as 
“premises in which infestations of the 
khapra beetle have been determined 
to exist” and has designated such 
premises “as regulated areas within 
the meaning of said quarantine and 
regulations.” 

USDA reports that “. . . the por- 
tion of each of these premises in 
which live khapra beetles were found 
has received the approved fumigation 
treatment, but these premises must 
continue under frequent observation 
and inspection for a period of one 
year following fumigation before a 
determination can be made as to the 
adequacy of such treatment to eradi- 
cate the khapra beetle in and upon 
such premises. During this period, 
regulated articles may be moved from 
the premises only in accordance with 
the regulations in this subpart.” 
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‘VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


| DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
| 


GRAIN SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> 





KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, til. Phone HArrison 7-1528 














MALT SPROUTS 
BEET PULP 
AND 44 OTHER FEEDS 


LA BUDD 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















CHAMPION 


For the Finest in Mobile Equipment... 








Built to INCREASE Your BUSINESS and Your PROFITS 


Owners report 30% annual return on investment 
(Grinding and mixing charges only) 


plus INCREASED FEED AND MOLASSES SALES 
plus CONSTANT CONTACT WITH MANY WHO DEMAND MOBILE SERVICE 


SIMPLE DESIGN — RUGGED CONSTRUCTION — LOW COST MAINTENANCE 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT . 
@ Direct drive 332 cu. in. engine-driven mill. 

@ Permanent magne? located AHEAD of grinder. 
@ Two- to three-ton mixing capacity. 

@ Two- to three-ton concentrate carrying capacity. 


o° OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT... 


@ GMC Diesel direct-drive power. 

@ Platform concentrate hopper. 

@ 8&-compartment bulk concentrate carrier. 
© Air unlocding (plus standard auger). 


CHAMPION'S two- to three-ton carrying capacity of bagged concentrate can be dumped directly into the mixer 
through the platform concentrate hopper. This eliminates extra handling on the part of the operator, and also eliminates 


the need for an extra ingredient truck. 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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| Kentucky Feed Sales 
Total 578,148 Tons 


LEXINGTON, KY.— During 1959 
578,148 tons of feed 
Kentucky, according to 
| figures in the “Commercial Feeds in 
Kentucky 1959” bulletin of the Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- | 
| tion, University of Kentucky. | 

Of that total mixed feed accounted | 
for 445,212 and “straight” in- | 
gredients totaled 132,936 tons. 

A the mixed feed | 
figures following: Calf | 
feed, 5,2 15,901; dairy, 
87.583: dog and 10,794; horse | 
and mule, 12,367; mineral, 5,874; pig | 
and hog, 86,216; poultry mashes, 180,- 
475; rabbit, 1,717; 12,619; | 
sheep, 1,684; stock turkey 
6,840, and miscellaneous 
14,381 


an estimated 


were sold in 





tons 


of 
the 
cattle, 


breakdown 
shows 
06 tons; 


cat, 


scratch, 

3,555; 
mashes, 
mixed feeds, 


Profit More 
With Hi-Mo-Lass 


More and more dealers are mak- 
ing handsome profits by han- 
dling HI-MO-LASS. This dried 
molasses product is fine grained, 
dry and dustless; guaranteed | E 
free-flowing in any weather... | Sons, division of 
a perfect feed supplement, an | Olin Mathieson 
ideal silage preservative. Avail- Chemical Corp., 
able in either pellet or regular has been an- 
form. With 42% or more sugar | nounced by Dr. L 
content and rich in natural min- B. Hobson, medi- 
erals, HI-MO-LASS is a product | cal director. 
that will make money for your Dr. Christoffer- 
feeders . . . making repeat sales son received his 
DV.M. degree 
from Colorado 
State University. 
Following gradua- 
tion he had experience in private 
practice and on the staff of Utah 
State University assistant profes- 
or in charge of the Utah Branch 
Veterinary Laboratory, Provo, Utah. 
Dr. Christofferson is known for his 
| research and reports on fluorosis in 
| livestock. He has collaborated with 
the College of Dentistry, University 
of Illinois, in research on tooth devel- 
| opment in cattle. 


Named to Post by 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


NEW YORK—Appointment of Dr. 
Paul V. Christofferson to the posi- 
| tion of assistant medical director, 
R. Squibb & 





@ sure thing. 


FREE GIFTS 


Dr. Christofferson 


as 





We Will Make 
Your Own Brand 


You manufacturers whe would 
like to add a fast-selling dried 
molasses productto your feed 
line, can de so with ease. Black- 
strap molasses with corn oil 
meal or soybean milifeed can 
be made under your label. Con- 
tact us for full particulars. 


LUNE FELD PROUT S 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 
P.O. Ges i108 
MA gtute ote 


Announce Sale of 
Alabama Seed Firm 


FAYETTE, ALA 
from Tennessee and 
ready operating feed, seed and grain 
businesses in those states, announce 
the purchase of the Fairview Farm 
Seed Co. here for a reported con- 
sideration of more than $75,000. 

F. M. Barton of Memphis will be 
president of the new firm, to be 
known as the Fayette Seed Farms, 
Inc. Dale Johnson, Enid, Okla., will 


A group of men 
Oklahoma, al- 














BULK STORAGE FACILITY—Construction of Central Soya’s new 2 million 
bushel bulk storage facility at its Chattanooga, Tenn., plant is reported to be 
making rapid progress. Scheduled to be completed on Oct. 1, the new struc- 
ture will be 300 ft. in diameter with dike wall sides. An overhead belt con- 
veyor will deliver soybeans to the unit, which contains a tunnel discharge at 


the bottom for removal of soybeans. 





be vice president, and Cliff Hill, Enid, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Barton said the purpose of the 
firm will be to establish a model seed 
farm to prove that seed can be pro- 


duced as the colleges are teaching. | 


Included in the sale are 600 acres 
of farmland, warehouses and farm 
machinery, he said. 


FEED MILL BURNS 

PULASKI, WIS.—Fire Aug. 6 
caused damage estimated at $20,000 
at the Pulaski Flour and Feed Mill. 
Only sections of the two story mill’s 
tile block walls were left standing 
after the blaze. Contents destroyed 
included 20 tons of corn delivered for 
processing the day before. 
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NEW... 


the Hammer Division. 


BY 











LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 





Data accumulated during years-of 
continuous study -eonfirm-the 


Superior stability of of Hetrogen K— 
Premix. Hetrogen K Premix is_ 
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available in a full-range-of 
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TELEPHONE TECHNIQUE—The ability to sell over a telephone, or tele- 
phone technique, was a test given recently to territory managers of Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories at Charles City, Iowa. Seventeen territory managers, 


gathered for a week’s training at the home office, were provided with a bat- | 


tery of telephones and encouraged to compete for top sales volume during the 
90-minute contest. In the photo above, the territory managers are calling 
customers in their respective areas. T. W. Freeze, sales manager, keeps track 


of the sales on the blackboard. 





Realign Group That 
Handles Merck Ads 


NEW YORK—C. J. LaRoche & 
Co., Inc., has realigned the account 
group handling agricultural products 
for Merck & Co., it has been an- 
nounced. 

Dr. Jules J. Haberman, veterinari- 





an, has been named account execu- 
tive for animal health products, com- 
prising both the proprietary line and 
the professional line sold only to 
veterinarians. Dr. Haberman joined 
LaRoche in 1958 as a copywriter on 
the Merck account. Previously, he 
had been associated with Erwin 
Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan and Wil- 








Power Shovel Buy! 


low-cost, 
lightweight, 


powerful... 


This little 286 pound powerhouse will astonish you with its pulling force 
of more than 1300 pounds and work output of 100 tons per hour. 

Dollar for dollar the rugged STOHR ROTO SHOVEL gives you more... 
the ease of handling, capacity, and dependable, money-saving results .. . 
than other power shovels costing nearly twice as much. 

One man handles it with ease. You get instant, push-button stop-start 


action you can count on. Because it’s completely portable you wheel it from | 


job to job . . . fold back the retractable wheels when it’s in use. 
Contact us for the whole story on this remarkable STOHR ROTO SHOVEL 


Seedburo 


Dept. FS-8 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 





liam Douglas McAdams. He is a 
graduate of Cornell University 
Schools of Agriculture and Veter- 
inary Medicine, and is the author 
of “Poultry Farming for Profit,” and 
“The Farmer’s Veterinary Hand- 
book.” 








Stephen B. Bromley has been ap- 
pointed account executive for animal 
feed products. Mr. Bromley became 
associated with C. J. LaRoche in 
June of this year. For the past ten 
years Mr. Bromley had been with 


| American Cyanamid Co. in advertis- 


ing, sales promotion and public re- 
lations positions for four of that 
company’s divisions 


| Wirthmore Issues 
Poultry Health Book 


WALTHAM, MASS. — A booklet 
entitled, “Poultry Health,” which dis- 
cusses some of the most common 
poultry health problems and methods 
of prevention and control, has been 
issued by the Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
poultry service department. 

The bulletin is one in a series “de- 
signed to point out practices in the 
care and management of poultry and 
poultry products which scientific in- 
vestigation and actual farm expe- 
rience have shown to be practical.” 

The booklet is intended to make 
the reader more aware of the general 
characteristics of these disorders, the 
introduction says. 

Sections in the bulletin include 
those on external parasites, internal 
parasites, protozoan diseases, fungal 
diseases, viral diseases, \ nutritional 
diseases, bacterial diseases, poisons, 
reproductive disorders, unclassified 
diseases, miscellany, drugs and their 
usage. 
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To Erect Chick Center 


the leading chicken distribution cen- 


here. Robert C. Cobb, Sr., president 
of Cobb’s Pedigreed ‘Chicks, Inc., has 
announced that a new building for 
the firm will be erected two miles 
| northeast of Siloam Springs. This 
| structure will be at the junction of 
| state highways 59 and 69. 
The construction work 
soon. This distribution center is ex- 
pected to be in operation by early 
| 1961. The business will serve Arkan- 
| sas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
western Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as and western Tennessee 
ational 
TO BUILD PLANT 
MERIDIAN, MISS Black Bros. 
| and Hawkins, who operate a broiler 
| growing program in the Forest, Miss., 














SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.--One of | 


ters in this state will soon be located | 


will start 


| area, have announced they will build | 


a poultry processing plant on Tom 
| Bailey Drive here. The new plant 
and equipment will cost approximate- 


be 60,000 birds a week 


ly $50,000. Capacity of the plant will | 
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Actual Size Doane's Expanded Dog Food 


Manufacturers!! 


Now You Can Have 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D 
TYPE DOG FOOD 
JUST LIKE THESE! 


Yes, custom packing of this new 
expanded type dog food is 
now yours for the asking. 





You supply us your formula 
and we will produce the new 
expanded type dog food— 
or, if preferred, we will also 
furnish the formula. 


Yes, now you too can sell the 
nation’s Number 1 selling 
type dog food . . . the new 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D type. 


For Complete Details Contact: 


LUE ELD 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI ‘ 


P. ©. Bex 1168 
MAytair 66166 





























nearest distributor 
Name. 


Heterochemicai Corporation 
111 E. Hawthorne Ave., Valley Stream, N.Y. 
D Yes, | want data on Hetrogen K. F 
0D Send price jist and name of 











Firm 





Address 
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The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 
oe 


® Chemical Analyses 
® Vitamin Assays 
= Drug Assays 
® Spectrographic Analyses 
® Chick Feeding Experiments 
® Formula Reviews 
® Consultation 
Write today for our schedule of 


charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


t& Lime Crest 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 








Modern Feed Man Puts More 
Emphasis on Outside Selling 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Feed men are placing more empha- 
sis on outside selling and on better 
trained salesmen these days. They 
know that competition in their indus- 
try is growing keener. And to meet 
this competition, they realize they 
must make frequent personal calls 
on present and prospective customers. 

Whether the feeder has a small or 
a large operation, he wants his feed 
dealer, or the dealer’s top salesmen 
to visit him on his farm and show 
an interest in his projects. 

The feeder also wants help in solv- 
ing his problems. That’s why it is im- 
portant that feed salesmen be well 
trained. 

Personal relationship between deal- 
er, salesman and customer is an in- 
tangible something that is often the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure for many feed men. 

The farmer wants to buy feed from 
someone he knows — not a robot. 
Farmer A may buy Feed Z from 
Dealer L only because Dealer L sells 
it and Farmer A has confidence in 
the integrity of Dealer L. 

On a recent trip through seven 
Midwestern states, I often had diffi- 
culty finding the owner in his mill. 
He was usually out calling on key 
feeders, or working on collections or 
out with a field salesman. This was 
because so many custom mill opera- 
tors and small regional feed manu- 
facturers today know that they must 
be familiar with the needs of key 
feeders. They also know that farmers 
want to see the “big boss” once in a 
while. The owner or manager may not 
know any more about feeds than his 
top salesman, but because the pres- 
tige of a visit by the boss to the 
farm means something to the cus- 
tomer. 

Large Operations 

Modern feed men, too, realize that 
the average, profitable feeding oper- 
ation today is likely to be a large 
one. For this reason, the operator 
most likely is a man with a consider- 
able investment, and a better than 
average knowledge of feeding. Such a 
customer has a need for many types 
of farm products in feed and related 





lines, and he wants to know exactly 
what each product will do for his 
herds and flocks. 

This means the salesman or the 
feed dealer who calls on farmers 
should and must know his feeds, live- 
stock and poultry remedies, antibio- 
tics, and the reason for their inclu- 
sion in feeds. And the modern feed 
man knows he must show the farmer 
how his brand of feed produces profit- 
ably per pound of pork or beef, or 
dozen of eggs. 

“All this contact work with farm- 
ers cannot be done by trying to widen 
your horizon in a swivel chair,” 
one lean, tanned feed mill operator 
told me. “I can always delegate some- 
body to take care of daytime opera- 
tions at the mill according to my di- 
rections. I don’t have to be here to 
tell them how to process orders. 

“But no one is as interested as I 
am in contacting good feeders and 
getting them to buy more feed from 
us, and show them why they should. 
Feed mill operations are just about 
automatic now. A 100-ton capacity 
mill can be run by one man pushing 
buttons. There’s no need for an own- 
er to stand around admiring his batch 
control board. He should be out sell- 
ing at least a great share of the time.” 


Out for Big Orders 

One feed man I called on who spe- 
cializes in making cattle and sheep 
pellets incorporating alfalfa hay was 
out calling on cattle and sheep feeders 
300 miles from his plant when I came 
to his mill. He was scheduled to be 
gone five days. 

His assistant told me that when he 
came back from such trips he had 
many orders for 10- to 20-ton loads of 
pellets to be shipped twice a month 
via semi-trailer to distant customers. 
The owner had a field salesman to 
sell in the local trade area, but he 
himself handled the distant business 
sales opportunities. His mill, too, was 
a one-man operation, with an office 
manager to handle business details. 

Another feed dealer I called on was 
taking a load of 7 tons of cattle pel- 
lets to a feeder 75 miles distant. “I 
can only give you about 15 minutes,” 





he said. “I want to deliver this load 
of pellets myself, because I want to 
call on three other big feeders in the 
delivery area to see if I can sell them 
on a seasonal feed program on pel- 
lets.” 

“The boss is out calling on old cus- 
tomers,” one office man told me at 
another mill. “He calls on all custo- 
mers who drop off in their buying. 
He wants to know the reason. He 
wins lots of them back. He likes to 
do this work himself.” 

The average custom mill owner, or 
regional feed manufacturer, is also 
prodded into more outside selling be- 
cause of the practices of direct sell- 
ing manufacturers which abound in 
some areas. Salesmen for direct sell- 
ing outlets are well trained in selling 
to farmers, and they call back every 
week or two weeks for reorders. The 
custom mill operator who wants to 
get his share of the business has got 
to offer the farmer a personal sales 
service, too. 

In other words, the day of the sit- 
at-home feed man is just about over. 
He is swiftly being relegated to sec- 
ond and third rank in feed sales cate- 
gories. His attitude was “They know 
where I am. Let them come and get 
it.” Or, “The farmer doesn’t want to 
be pestered with salesmen, and so he 
appreciates the fact I haven’t got 
one. So he comes and buys here when 
he gets ready.” 

Feeders Better Informed 

Market surveys which some cus- 
tom mill operators are using today 
reveal that the new generation of 
farmers—men between 20 and 40— 
are much better informed than their 
ancestors. These men buy the bulk of 
the feed purchased today. They have 
a better education than their fathers; 
they have no dealer loyalties, and 
they ask more questions about the 
value of feeds and services than did 
their fathers. 

This type of young farmer will 
listen to competition, too. He will buy 
where he thinks he gets the most for 
his money. And he will admire and 
respect and lean toward the dealer or 
salesman who shows he can answer 
intelligently most of the questions 
tossed at him. 

Ten or twenty years ago a custom 
mill operator or a small regional feed 
manufacturer could rely on news- 
paper and direct mail advertising to 
inform all the customers in his terri- 
tory of products and services. There 
was no absolute necessity for an out- 
side salesman or a route system. But 
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(Accessory) 
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compart- 
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New 14-Ton Box 
Giant deliv- 

ery unit 

with 4 com- = Opera 
partments, . 

individually 








HERE IT 1S! 


BULK FEED BOX 


All the Features at an Unmatchable Price! 


UNLOADS ANYWHERE! Deliver bulk feed and grain 
at rates up to 6 ton in 10-15 minutes into any bin 
through standard door, window or tight alleyway. Low- 


level discharge, 


270-degree swinging auger, 


swing 


spout. Heavy-duty 12-gauge all welded steel construc- 
tion. Trouble-free operation with extra safety provis- 


“ions. 


~ 


Choice of flexible 


x 


REAR-BUMPER 
CONTROL 


tor controls mix- 
ing, discharge auger, 
throttle and independent 
flow from three equa! or 
1 compartments. 


MOUNTED ON YOUR TRUCK 


Standard 3-compartment box and available 
2-compartment box in 4 and 6 ton capaci- 
ties or custom built to fit your truck frame. 
Heavy duty vinyl nylon tarp. Your name 
painted on sides and back. Now available 


with hydraulic motor drives. 
COMPLETE AS SHOWN — mounted on your truck in George, 


Iowa, ready to go. Slightly higher east of Mississippi. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE OR DEMONSTRATION. 


shaft drive on discharge 
YY auger or new universal with gear-box drive. 
‘S$, Complete hydraulic motor drive slightly extra. 


Auger unloads into 

hard-to-get-at bins. 

Disengages for pit 
discharge. 


GZ InbustRies 


George, lowa 





today conditions are different. There 
is a need for outside selling in almost 
every trade area. Newspaper and di- 
rect mail advertising is still valu- 
able as sales tools, but they are much 
more effective when aided by outside 
selling. 

Many feed men today—even those 
who do not have mobile mill opera- 
tions — are putting up trade area 
maps, with colored pins to show 
where ‘they sell hog, cattle, dairy, 
and poultry feed, farm appliances and 
other items. These feed men want to 
know from what sections of the ter- 
ritory they get many sales, and where 
sales are light. Such maps show up 
areas that need more concentrated 
outside selling. 

Taking a New Look 

Practically every feed man is tak- 
ing a new look at his trade area to- 
day to size up present and potential 
sales opportunities. “I’m going to 
town on cattle oilers,” said one feed 
mill operator. “I found no one else 





was pushing them, so I stocked heav- . 


ily on them and had my route sales- 
man push them. He sold a lot of 
them and also brought in more feed 
orders. Now competitors are starting 
to push cattle oilers, too, and I’m 
looking for some other item for my 
salesmen to promote.” 





Manages Mill Firm 


TOPPENISH, WASH.—Richard F. 
Tunks, formerly from Idaho, is the 
new manager of Nichols Brothers 
Milling Company here. He was for- 
merly employed in the Snake River 
Valley, Payette, Idaho, and moved to 
Toppenish last week. Tom Kelley has 
been named assistant to the new 
manager. 

Mr. Tunks, who has had many 
years experience in the feed and grain 
industry, said that the mill is going to 
go into full production immediately 
with plans to do grinding, mixing, 
pelleting and steam rolling. 
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Introduce ‘Brown and Serve’ Chicken 


TYLER, TEXAS—A new product, 
“Farmer’s Best Brown and Serve” all 
purpose chicken has been introduced 
here. This product has been devel- 
oped by Louis H. Klayman, owner of 
Tyler-Gregg, Inc., which markets its 
products under the trade name 
“Farmer’s Best,” according to a re- 
port in the Texas Poultry Industry 
newspaper. 

The product was designed for those 
who are pressed for time, it was re- 
ported. The chicken is cooked in a 
plastic bag so that flavor is retained 
and airborne bacteria cannot reach 
the product. It is reported that the 
product can be kept as long as a 
pre-cooked ham under normal refrig- 
eration and for a longer period if 
frozen. 

Cooking requires just a third of 
the time of that required by raw 
chicken, according to the firm’s tests 
There is no seasoning added in the 





pre-cooking so the cook does her own 
seasoning and may even use the natu- 
ral juices retained in the plastic bag 
for seasoning and gravy. 

The new product uses young chick- 
ens ranging in weight from one and 
three-quarters to three pounds. 


Distitbuter Neiiel 


CHICAGO—Effective Sept. 1, the 
Joe N. Pless Co. of Memphis, Tenn., 
will distribute Peter Hand Founda- 
tion’s complete line of feed additives 
including vitamins, antibiotics and 
custom and standard premixes, ac- 
cording to Harry N. White, sales 
manager. 

The Joe N. Pless Co. will maintain 
stocks in Memphis, Nashville and Lit- 
tle Rock to serve feed manufacturers 
in Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, 





| Mississippi, Alabama and Kentucky, 


the announcement stated. 








HERE'S WHERE TO GET 
GALLIMYCIN 


INJECTABLE 





Large-scale field trial tests* 


1. Condemnations were reduced to % of 1% in injected 
group. Other tests showed condemnations cut to .8% 
compared to 6.1% in non-injected controls. Figure the 


savings for yourself! 


involving thousands of 
birds have proven GALLIMYCIN Injectable highly effective 
in protecting flocks from C-R-D breaks! Baby chicks were 
injected with just 5 mg. (0.1-cc) GALLIMYCIN attempting 
to free them from PPLO, main cause of C-R-D, Results... 


New way 


to Curb 


MATION 


Here's proof...new GALLIMYCIN Injectable Cuts Condemnation 
Losses...Helps Protect Flocks Against C-R-D Breaks! 


And practical f 


2. Birds injected with GALLIMYCIN weigh 
of .21 Ibs. more than non-injected 
profit over feed and medication costs 
birds, based on a 19¢ market 


economical! It costs less than % cent to 
up to 1-lb. Easy to use... 
fuss or bother. Supplied in 250-cc. bottles, enough to 


ed an average 
control birds, Extra 
was $35. per 1,000 


eld tests prove GALLIMYCIN Injectable is 


nject baby chicks 


no measuring, no mixing...no 


treat 2,500 baby chicks. 


*Complete 1960 data and names available on request. 


... use fast-acting 


Ly 


® For water med 


6008561-R 


cation, use GALLIMYCIN 
Poultry Formula. Use GALLIMYCIN-10 or 

GALLIMYCIN-TF in feed. See the listing of 

GALLIMYCIN suppliers on the opposite page 
.. or call us today! 


EASTERN 


COOPERATIVE FEED DEALERS 
Binghamton, New York 
. & M DISTRIBUTORS 


, Delaware 
NEW HOLLAND SUPPLY CO., INC. 
New Holland, Pennsylvania 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONCORD PHARMACAL SS 
Concord 


New Hampshire 
ERIKSON FARM our ee Se. V+ 
h Acton, Massachusetts 
uageniiaiinin 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 
HEVNER SERUM COMPANY Fremont, Nebraska 
INDIANA POULTRY SUPPLY COMPANY 
Evansville, Indiana 
1OWA VETERINARY SUPPLY lowa Falls, lowa 
ROBERT J. MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Canton, Ohio 
NORTHERN STATES LABORATORIES 
Luverne, Minnesota 


VETERINARY & POULTRY SUPPLY, INC. 
Goshen, Indiana 


Minots 

Holland, Michigan 
Warsaw, indiana 
Pettisville, Ohio 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 


VETPO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
YARGER POULTRY SUPPLY CO. 
ZEHR AND COMPANY 


SOUTHEASTERN 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. OF CAROLINA 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
FULLER SUPPLY COMPANY Birmingham, Alabaeme 
HENDERSON POULTRY SUPPLY 
Jackson, Mississippi 
H. MARK McNEAL COMPANY | oo 





NORTH GEORGIA VETERINARY SUPPLIES 

Gainesville, Georgia 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Poultry Supoty Division 
SOUTHWESTERN 


ANCHOR SERUM OF LOUISIANA 
THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Shreveport, 


POULTRY HEALTH SERVICE 
BLUE GRASS SUPPLY 
JONES KENTUCKIANA 


Louisiana 
JACK CARROLL COMPANY 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 


LOUISIANA HATCHERIES 
NEARK POULTRY 
SPRINGDALE VETERINARY SUPPLY 
Springdale, Arkansas 
VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC. 
WESTERN 
ALBION VETERINARY SUPPLY Ogden, Utah 
COELHO DAIRY & VETERINARY SUPPLY 
, California 
Fresno, California 
Modesto, Californ: 
Denver, Colorado 


inta Cruz, California 


CUTTING VETERINARY SUPPLY 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
KOCH POULTRY Lasoo 


LLOYD NEWELL, INC. Lancaster, California 
STOCKLIN SUPPLY COMPANY Seattle, Washington 
VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC. 

“y! em 


San 
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Salt Lake P 
Seattie, Washington 


VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. Modesto, California 


HAWAII 
GEORGE MIKACS COMPANY 


GALLIMYCIN 
INJECTABLE 


ad 





ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING Div. 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Dr. J. Hayward A. D. Donnell 


Representatives to 


Food Fairs Named 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
Council of America, Inc., has named 
trade 


Soybean 


two representatives to food 
fairs coming up in Europe. Dr. J. W. 
Hayward, Minneapolis, director of nu- 
trition for Soybean Council, and A. D 
Donnell, Waterloo, former president, 
Rath Packing Co., were named as 
representatives by Howard Roach, 





president, Soybean Council of Ameri- 
ca, Ine. 

They will attend the London Food 
Fair Sept. 1-17 and the Munich Fine 
Food Fair Sept. 23-Oct. 2. At both 
these fairs Dr. Hayward and Mr. 
Donnell will promote the sales of soy- 
beans and soybean products— items 
which could become familiar foods in 
England and West Germany, Mr. 
Roach commented. 

More than a dozen U.S. soybean 
food manufacturers as well as some 
English and German food manufac- 
turers are donating products that will 
be demonstrated to an estimated two 
million visitors, including government 
and trade officials from countries 
throughout Europe. An important 
part of the exhibition will be a kitch- 
en where the actual preparation of 
various foods using soybean oil and 
soy protein products will be demon- 
strated, Mr. Roach pointed out. 

Dr. Hayward, a native of Helmer, 
Ind., is known for his work in animal 
nutrition. Following his graduation in 
agricultural science from the Purdue 
University in 1921, Dr. Hayward has 





served the industry in various capaci- 
ties—professor in the department of 
agriculture, Notre Dame University 
and research director in animal nutri- 
tion, Wisconsin University. Before 
coming to the Soybean Council, Dr. 
Hayward was director of animal nu- 
trition, Archer-Daniels-Midland, Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Donnell was associated with 
the Rath Packing Co. for 41 years 
before retiring Jan. 14. He served as 
Rath president for four years and 
held that position at the time of his 
retirement. 


<i 
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ENLARGING STORAGE 

WILLISTON, N.D.—Pacific Vege- 
table Oil Corp., San Francisco, is en- 
larging its safflower seed storage fa- 
cilities adjacent to its Culbertson 
mill from the present 200,000 bu. ca- 
pacity to a total of 500,000 bu., ac- 
cording to B. T. Rocca, chairman of 
the board. Additional truck unloading 
facilities are also being installed with 
the entire job expected to be com- 
pleted by Sept. 1, 1961. 








A Major Breakthrough 


in Moisture’ Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Recorder 
—a major break-through in mois- 
ture testing of all grains. New dis- 
coveries in electronics assure its 
Tests for each type of 
grain are specially programmed. A 
thermistor takes the temperature 
of the grain automatically and re- 
lays it to the electronic brain. The 
test cell corrects for variations in 
All factors are 
fed into the electronic circuit and 
computed by the instrument. Mois- 
ture percentage is read visually on 
a lighted dial. A printing device re- 
cords the moisture percentage read- 
ing on a scale ticket or other slip 


accuracy. 


weight per bushel 


of paper. 


Write for circular 


Accurate — Balanced electronic 
circuit is self-adjusting 

Ne charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated 


Automatic temperature correction — 
No separate temperature tests 


Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 


Printed Tickets — Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 


Large 250 gram sample 


Automatic wt. per bu. correction — 
Patented test cell adjusts for 
all variations 


Liberal trade-in allowance 
10 day free trial 


MOISTURE 
RECORDER 


HANDLING AND TESTING 
GRAIN, FEED AND SEED 


A a 


Wt. Per Bu. 


Boerner Tester 


Sampler 


a 


Bolted 
Steel Tanks 


Ne 


Auger Elevators 
Portable Elevators 


Po 


Elevator Cups Vacuum Cleaner 


Pa 


Apex Bagging Scale 


Feed Mixers Elevator Legs 


oe 


Bulk Bin Screw Conveyor 


Write for free catalog on 
grain testing and handling equipment 


Burrows Equipment Co. © Dept. C-8, 1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Illinois @ UNiversity 44175 





McMillen Feed Mills 


Announces Promotion 


FORT WAYNE, IND. — McMillen 
Feed Mills Division of Central Soya, 
Fort Wayne, recently announced that 
William G. Mc- 
Kee, Lebanon, 
Ohio, has been 
promoted to terri- 
tory manager. 

Mr. McKee, for- 
merly assistant 
territory manager, 
will cover the 
southwestern por- 
tion of Ohio. He 
will be responsible 
for working with 
feed dealers and 
farmers in promoting the efficient 
production of meat, milk and eggs 
through the use of scientifically for- 
mulated Master Mix feeds and im- 
proved management practices. 

Mr. McKee joined McMillen Feed 
Mills in 1958. 


Claims Few. Cook 


Chicken Properly 


SPRINGDALE, ARK. — “One 
thing wrong with the broiler indus- 
try is that few people in the north- 
ern and eastern parts of the country 
know how to cook chicken properly.” 

This comes from Jeff D. Brown, a 
pioneer in the industry. Starting in 
1921 with a small kerosene hatchery, 
he has expanded until this year he 
will grow around five million broilers. 

“It seems that not many cooks 
will take the time and trouble to 
learn the art of cooking chicken,” 
he said, “There is a lot of difference 
in the way we cook chicken here 
and the way it is mishandled in other 
parts of the country. If we could 
teach the restaurants and housewives 
the tasteful way of cooking broilers, 
there would be more of them sold.” 

The recipe Mr. Brown likes is one 
in which the bird is rolled in ground 
cereal, then covered with aluminum 
foil and baked in the oven. He says 
anyone eating a chicken baked in 
this manner will become a confirmed 
chicken lover and enough people like 
this would greatly increase the de- 
mand for broilers. 


inn 
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Ag Division Promotion 


Announced by Pfizer 


NEW YORK—Steve Motiska, vet- 
erinary training manager for Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., has been promoted 
to southeastern 
regional manager 
of the agricultural 
sales division, with 
headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Motiska 
joined Pfizer & Co. 
as a veterinary 
salesman in Penn- 
sylvania in 1955. 
He was promoted 
to veterinary 
training supervis- 
or in 1958 at the Pfizer branch office 
in Clifton, N.J. Last year, he was ad- 
vanced to training manager for the 
department of veterinary medicine in 
New York. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. Mo- 
tiska was a salesman for the Coca- 
Cola Co. before joining Pfizer. 


W. G. McKee 








Steve Motiska 





Brewers Dried Grains 


Dried Brewers Yeast 
Primary Source 


The New Century Co. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 

Chicago 9, lil. 

Phone: Yards 7-1003 
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On the hoof... 
and on the hook... 
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AGROZYME CAN PAY OFF... 


with increased weight gains...increased profit margins 


Possibly the decade’s greatest advance in beef-cattle fred 
supplementation, AGROZYME . . . the Merck feed supple- 
ment now available for commercial use, has shown the kind 
of results that can pay off for beef-cattle feeders and feed 
lot operators. What’s more, AGROZYME will add an effec- 
tive new plus to your products ... give your customers 
an even greater return from each feed dollar they invest. 


Original tests with AGROZYME . . . conducted by Dr. Wise 
Burroughs of Iowa State University . . . showed margins- 
over-feed-cost averaging $8.05 per steer. Subsequent feed- 
ing trials with fattening cattle rations in a number of 
experiment stations and commercial feed lots across the 
country have substantiated the Iowa State findings. These 


© tRaDEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC. 


results have shown growth responses stimulated by 
AGROZYME as high as 24%, feed savings as great as 12%, 
and extra profits per steer as high as $10.60! 


For further information, or to place your initial order for 
AGROZYME, contact your Merck Feed Products Repre- 
sentative now! 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck &Co., Inc., Rahway,N.J. 


AGROLIME $3 
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Suggest Pelleted, Flaked Corn in Feed 


LEXINGTON, KY. Farmers fin- 
ishing beef steers in dry lot might 
think about using pelleted or flaked 
corn in the ration, says Dr. N. W. 
Bradley, University of Kentucky ex- 
periment station beef researcher. 
Steers on either produced more gain 
than did control steers eating regular 
ground corn 

Dr. Bradley and Dudly Arnett, who 
conducted the test, said the pelleted 
corn in the ration increased average 
daily gain 0.36 lb. a day over the con- 
trol group and that the “pelleted- 
corn” steers used 148 Ib. less corn for 
each 100 Ib. of gain. The flaked corn 
in the ration increased the average 
gain 0.41 Ib. per steer per day 
over the controls and the “flaked 
corn” steers used 134 Ib. less feed 
than the controls for each 100 Ib 
gain, they added 





The researchers said the test 
showed that cattle feeders probably 
could use the pelleting or flaking sys- 
tem much more profitably. This is 
because the process resulted in from 

2 to 14% better feed efficiency 
(conversion of feed into meat) and 
better daily gains. The steers on 
pelleted corn averaged 2.31 Ib. daily 
gain; those on flaked corn, 2.36 Ib. 
and the control lot, 1.95 Ib. 

Cost of the pelleted corn was $2.95 
cwt., for the flaked, $3.60 cwt. and 
for the ground corn, $2.16 cwt. 

Carcass grades of the 40 test ani- 
mals were not affected by any of the 
treatments, Dr. Bradley said, like- 
wise, pelleting of distillers’ dried 
grains with solubles in a fourth trial 
ration had no beneficial effect. This 
lot averaged only 1.95 Ib. daily gain, 
with cost of 50¢ cwt. for the pelleting. 





Stilbestrol Tested 


On Weaning Calves 


FARGO, N.D.—Two North Dakota 
Agricultural College staff members 
have completed a study on the value 
of stilbestrol for steer calves at wean- 
ing. The study showed the selling 
price per 100 Ib. for steers receiving 
the stilbestrol at weaning was lower 
than for those receiving just one im- 
plant after the six-month winter feed- 
ing, but on the basis of total gain per 
head, the twice implanted steers re- 
turned greater profit. 

On-the-hoof grades for steers which 
received the implant at weaning as 
well as the later implant were also 
lower than the group receiving just 
one implant in one of two test groups. 

Winter growth response to stil- 
bestrol implants was quite variable, 
resulting in 47 lb. additional gain in 
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GET BIGGER VOLUME BULK FEED SALES AND PROFITS 


SELL 


BROWER 


Sales Volume 


Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More Palatable 


—Cattle Eat More 


Now... 


Khen-beed 


CATTLE FEEDERS 


BIG CAPACITY—Holds 7 tons in One Filling 
You can Serve More Customers in Less Time— 
Lower Your Delivery Overhead—Increase Your 


an exciting new self-feeder with a big 
7-ton weathertight hopper that's a cinch to sell! 
Solves your customers’ bulk feed storage prob- 
lems—you also make more profit through bigger 


YOUR CUSTOMERS’ STORAGE PROBLEMS...AND 


Specifically designed for bulk feed set-ups. One 
filling feeds 100 cattle for a week. Special trough 
design saves feed. 


30 ft. of trough space. Fourteen to eighteen head 


can eat at once. 


Feed available around the clock. Cattle keep 
busy at the trough all through the day. Even 


timid animals have their chance at fresh feed that 


hasn't been worked over. 
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volume sales to your bulk customers; lower your 
overhead costs; provide more efficient service to 


your customers; have more time to develop new 
business. Special hopper and trough design 
keeps feed clean, fresh, more palatable. Cattle 
make faster, more profitable gains. 
Built of heavy rust-resisting steel, ruggedly braced 
throughout to give 15 to 20 years of trouble-free 


eat more... 


service. 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


626 N. 3RD 


BROWER—World’s Largest Line of Livestock 
and Poultry Equipment 
for free circulars. 
are interested. 


Send to Brower Manufacturing Co., 
626 N. 3rd, Quincy, Ill. 


Mail coupon below 
Check items in which you 








Name 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS Town _ 


SEND LITERATURE ON THE FOLLOWING: 


([) Kleen-Feed Cattle Feeder 
[) Calf Creep Feeder 


Street or R.F.D. 


oO Brower Hog Equipment 
() Brower Poultry Equipment 














NEW HAY USE: 
RACE TRACK MUFFLER 


GILFORD, N.H.—Baled hay has 
been put to a new and unique use 
here. ver 

When officials of the Lakes Region 
Playhouse, a well known summer 
theater, and cthers in the area com- 
plained about the noise caused by 
nearby Go-Kart races, the motor- 
drome owners quickly did something 
about it. 

They placed bales of hay around 
the track to help eliminate the noise. 





the first trial and only 11 Ib. addition- 
al gain in the second trial. 

Feed costs were not compared be- 
tween the once-implanted and twice- 
implanted steers in the first trial. 
Feeding the two groups separately in 
the second trial showed no real dif- 
ference in efficiency between the 
groups. 

Steers in the tests were full-fed on 
high roughage rations. 

In the two trials, 14 steer calves 
were allotted about Nov. 1 each year. 
Seven were implanted with 24 mg. of 
stilbestrol when allotted. All 14 were 
implanted with 24 mg. after the six- 
month winter feeding period, accord- 
ing to Larkin H. Langford, assistant 
animal husbandman, and Raymond J. 
Douglas, superintendent, Dickinson 
Branch Station. 


<- 


Japanese Poultry 
Geneticist in Ohio 


WOOSTER, OHIO—One of Japan’s 
top poultry geneticists has come to 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station here to conduct research on 
turkeys and to study the broiler in- 
dustry of the U.S. 

Dr. Yuichi Saeki, head of the ge- 
netics division, National Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences near Tokyo, 
says the Japanese broiler industry is 
a booming one, the progress of which 
will depend partly upon the use of 
advanced knowledge from the US. 

Granted a year’s leave of absence 
by his government to do post-doctor- 
al work in Ohio, Dr. Saeki will work 
chiefly with Dr. Keith I. Brown, prob- 
ing the mysteries of physiology of 
stress and reproduction in fowl. 

In Japan Dr. Saeki has developed 
a new dual purpose breed of chickens, 
the Rockhorn. This chicken was pro- 
duced by crossing the White Leghorn 
with the Plymouth Rock. The breed 
produces 260 to 280 eggs a year, 
which compares favorably with 
American layers. 

Dr. Saeki calculates there are about 
six million broilers in Japan, a coun- 
try of 90 million people. By USS. 
standards, this figure is unimposing, 
but the Japanese industry is a mere 
fledgling in comparison, he com- 
mented. 

Japan grows very little field corn 
or for that matter any other grain 
suitable for fattening chickens. The 
rice crop is reserved exclusively for 
human needs. The growth of the 
broiler industry consequently hinges 
upon the importation of feed from 
foreign countries. 








New Sections Set 


ATLANTA—The annual Southeast- 
ern Poultry Directory to be issued in 
January by the Southeastern Egg & 
Poultry Assn. will feature several 
new sections, according to Harold 
Ford, secretary. 

Sections will be devoted to feed, 
hatcheries and poultry promotions, 
he said. 
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KEEP DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 
IN YOUR FEEDS-- 
ALL SUMMER LONG! 
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... A FERMENTATION PRODUCT RICH 
IN UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


There’s no need to drop out or skimp on growth factors in your feed formula . . . just because it’s 
Summer. Plenty of soLutac is always available . . . in Summer just as in Winter. And tests 

by Distillers Feed Research Council and by leading universities and colleges prove that unidentified 
growth factors, as supplied through soLuLac, are important to superior feedlot performance.* 
Maintain the performance record of your feeds through the Summer . . . keep growth factors in. . 


by ordering sotuLac. Guaranteed free-flowing in 50 and 100 lb. bags or bulk carloads . . . available 
52 weeks a year. 


*Additional information on request from 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, [OWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 

Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Copyright 1960 Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


NEW SERVICE - 


SS 


AS 
NS 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7096—'Twin-Pack’ 
Poultry Medication 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories is mar- 
keting “Medi-Aid,” its combination 
vitamin-antibiotic water medication 
for layers, in a ‘“Twin-Pack” carton. 
The two %-lb. jars contain sufficient 
medication to carry 500 pullets or 








hens through two months of produc- 
tion with enough additiona] to give 
extra amounts whenever stresses oc- 
cur. For information and literature, 
check No. 7096 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7093—Elevator 
Construction Booklet 


Design and construction of grain 
elevators, feed and flour mills and 
similar facilities are featured in a 40- 


No. /089—Bulk Truck Controt 
L 


ever 
- 7090—Packaging Guide 
. 7071—Truck Scale 


Booklet 


CLIP OUT 








Send me information on the items marked: 


. 7092—Mixer, Blender Article 
. 7093—Elevator Construction 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


page booklet recently published by 
Weitz-Hettelsater engineers. More 
than 20 facilities are illustrated and 
described. Included is a complete de- 
scription of Weitz-Hettelsater serv- 
ices to the grain and feed trade. 
Copies of the booklet can be obtained 
by checking No. 7093 on the coupon 


| and mailing. 


No. 7089—Bulk Truck 


| Control Lever 


A new control lever to regulate the 
flow of bulk materials has been in- 


| stalled on the “Pamco Skoop Skip- 
| per,” 


manufactured by Productive 
Acres Mfg. Co. Operators can adjust 
the flow of materials from the unit’s 
compartments feeding into the auger 
system. The operator sets the con- 
trol lever in one of seven different 
positions depending on the weight, 
size or texture of the materials han- 
dled. The Skoop Skipper both loads 
and unloads. Its full capacity dimen- 
sions are 10 ft. to 36 ft. length with 
8 ft. width at top. It reaches a height 
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of 26 ft. with a standard 20 ft. boom. 
It unloads and loads a ton every two 
to four minutes. For additional infor- 
mation, check No. 7089 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7094—Bulk Feed 

e 
Bin Bottom 

A new bottom has been designed 
for Brock Bulk Feed Bins that the 
company, Brock Mfg., Inc., says will 
eliminate bridging, jamming, sticking 
and most clean-out problems with no 
sacrifice of capacity. According to the 
company, the new bottom permits the 
auger to reach all of the feed. There 
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are no pockets or corners in the bot- 
tom. Because the 4 in. auger comes in 
contact with more feed in the new 
bottom, the company says, agitation 
is increased. In the new design, a 
single unit is formed by the auger 
and bottom. Another feature is an ad- 
justable auger. The new boot, which 
is pre-set at a 30° angle to the 
ground, allows the auger to be ad- 
justed from 10° to 50° in any direc- 
tion. For more information, check 
No. 7094 and mail. 


a. 

No. 7097—Grain 
Dryer 

Daycom, Inc., announces the devel- 
opment of the “Arid-Aire” grain dry- 
er. According to the company, an im- 
portant feature is the utilizetion of 
all four sides for drying and cooling. 
It has three stages of drying power 
and has been divided into three main 
sections. Grain enters the dryer 
through an 8 ft. pre-heat section at 
the top of the 47-ft. dryer. It then 
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goes to the grain drying section which 
is composed of four drying columns 
which make up the outside walls of 
the dryer. In this main section the 
operator may vary the temperatures 
to suit different conditions. From 
here the grain moves to the cooling 
section in the lower part of the dry- 
er where a forced volume of cool air 
is circulated. Screw conveyors at the 
base of the drying section discharge 
the grain from all sides simultaneous- 
ly. The dryer sets above an 8 ft. high 
control room that contains fans, heat- 
ing equipment and control panels. For 
details, check No. 7097 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7092—Mixer, 
Blender Article 


The availability of an article de- 
scribing design and performance cri- 
teria for vertical and horizontal mix- 
ers and blenders has been announced 
by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. The 
article discusses the pros and cons of 
the two types of mixers. It was pre- 
pared by C. H. Rathmell, chief prod- 
uct engineer. For copies of the arti- 
cle, check No. 7092 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7095—Terramycin 
Vitamin Crumbles 


“Terramycin A/D Fortified Crum- 
bles,” which combines disease-fight- 
ing qualities of a broad spectrum an- 
tibiotic with qualities of vitamins A 
and D, has been announced by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. Vitamin A included 
amounts to 160,000 units a pound. Ac- 
cording to the company, the vitamin 
A content will give additional resist- 
ance when stress hits or disease 
threatens to tear down vitality and 
health. An important benefit of the 
vitamin A addition will be as an aid 
in making up for any shortages that 
may exist in cattle coming into the 
feedlot, the company says. Vitamin D 
added amounts to 16,000 units a 
pound, and is designed to help sup- 
port bone development and assimila- 
tion of calcium and phosphorus by 
the animal. The Terramycin is for- 
mulated into a stabilized and readily 
available concentration. The product, 
to be marketed in 50 Ib. bags, will 


offer disease control advantages to 
producers of beef cattle, hogs, lambs, 
dairy calves, turkeys, broilers, mink 
and egg producing flocks, the com- 
pany says. To use, producers only 
need to top dress or mix it into feed. 
For more information, check No. 
7095 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7091—Truck 
Scale 


A three-platform “Electronic Load 
Cell Truck Scale” that determines 
the load carried by each axle and 
computes the gross vehicle weight, 
without moving the vehicle, has been 
announced by Toledo Scale, division 
of Toledo Scale Corp. The scale has 
three platforms which can be con- 
structed to any size requirement, but 
most applications call for one 24 ft. 
by 10 ft. and two 10 ft. by 10 ff. plat- 
forms, each supported on electronic 
load cells. The cells are connected to 
a remotely located electronic scale 
head. A four position platform selec- 
tor switch is mounted on the scale 
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head. The switch connects the cells 
under each platform in succession to 
the indicating head. Thus, the load of 
each axle is indicated and printed. 
The fourth position provides an indi- 
cation of the total weight. A Toledo 
Printweigh is provided. A truck is 
driven on the three platforms, with 
the front and center axles on the two 
10 ft. by 10 ft. platforms and the rear 
axle on the larger platform. The op- 
erator obtains the weight by moving 
the selector switch to the four posi- 
tions. All four readings can be ob- 
tained in less than 30 seconds, the 
company says. Accessories are avail- 
able. For details, check No. 7091 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7090—Packaging 
Guide 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. announces the 
availability of a 16-page “Multiwall 
Packaging Guide” containing infor- 
mation on basic types of multiwall 
bags. Also covered are the principal 
types of multiwall bag closures, prop- 
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er storage and handling of multiwall 
bags, railway car and truck trailer 
bag loading systems and multiwall 
packaging equipment. For copies, 
check No. 7090 on the coupon and 
mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7040—General bulletin, B-I-F 
Industries. 

No. 7041—Portable power unit, Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder 
Co. 


No. 7042—Feed mill bulletin, Seco, 
Ine. 

No. 7048—Dairy premix, Specifide, 
Inc. 

No. 7044—Fat handling unit, 
Thompson-Gill, Inc. 

No. 7045—Bag, bulk body, New 
Way Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7046—Cattle self feeder, Brow- 
er Manufacturing Co. 
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No. 7047—Mixing salt, The Morton 
Salt Co. 

No. 7049—Sewing attachment, Be- 
mis Bro. Bag Co. 

No, 7050—“Eggtober” program, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7051—Low-level antibiotic 
clearance, Abbott Laboratories. 

No. 7052—Bulk feed bodies, Simon- 
sen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7055—Feed pelletizing binder, 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Co. 

No. 7056—Standard utility building, 
Behlen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7057—Swine management ma- 
terials, SIU Foundation. 


for complete nutritional 


mi fey niilelseatonam laces 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 





service 





No. 7058—Feeder, rotary valve bul- 
letin, Fuller Co. 

No. 7059—Face fly repellent, My- 
zon Laboratories. 

No. 7060—Rolling egg cart, Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder | 
Co. 


(Turn to page 74) 








Nationwide Service from the Heart of pemertea~ 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. Phone 
EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT BA — 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED KC-252 
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ever meet a one man gang ? 


We don’t really have one on our payroll . .. 













it just seems that way to the many customers to whom we furnish a complete 


mill designing, financing, and construction service. Because we tackle the whole job from start to finish, our composite pic- 


ture looks something like this: 


CONSULTANT—This is the hat we wear when we first 
meet with you to discuss building your new mill or re- 
modeling the one you have right now. We find out your 
objectives and recommend the best ways to achieve them. 


ENGINEER—Your needs and our ideas are put together 
into a plan that details the best possible mill for you . . . 
no matter whether it’s single-purpose, custom, produc- 
tion, or small manufacturing. 


BANKER — Choose one of the 54 convenient Myers- 
Sherman purchase plans that let you pay for the new 
mill as it earns for you. We can even lease it to you if 


you like or help you set things up with your own regular 
financial sources, 


CONTRACTOR—As soon as the “go ahead” sign is given, 
work on your new mill begins immediately. Equipment 
deliveries are pre-planned to a rigid schedule and costly 


Ne 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS 





delays are eliminated. Almost before you know it, your 
new plant is complete and operating. 

EXPEDITER—We ride herd on all suppliers and sub- 
contractors . .. make sure you get exactly what you want, 
precisely when you want it, 

SERVICE ENGINEER—When your mill is completed we 
get it started for you, instruct your personnel on proper 
operation and maintenance, help you with any problems 
you may encounter later. 


Experts like this assure you of getting the best mill for the 
money. Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every 
piece of Myers-Sherman equipment you operate is fully 
guaranteed and backed by the Myers-Sherman tation 
for sound engineering design, quality wor ip and 
construction. 

Mail this coupon today for our detailed new booklet on mill 
planning and construction. 
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MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY I 
3501 S. Hlinois St., Streator, Mlinois 1 
Please send me your new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. , 
NAME \ 
FIRM. | 
ADDRESS I 
city STATE | 
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BL MOBILE 
FEED MILL 


HIGHLY MANEUVERABLE 
Extend your trading area by putting your 
business on wheels! B&L's big, rugged truck 
is well balanced for easy positioning in feed- 
lot or barnyard. Saves minutes in set-up and 
processing time 


EXCLUSIVE BALED HAY 
MIX-A-METER FEEDER 
Exclusive calibrated in- Exclusive baled feed te- 
dicator meesures feed ble hendies whole 
ingredients, helps oper- sqvere or round bales 
ator do his job more Another time and labor 
quickly and accurately. sever 


ONE-MAN OPERATION 


GAS 
or 
DIESEL* 


*Optionel equipment inciudes com 
sheller and air unloader. 


Write for complete details today! 


1219 Twelfth Street $.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 





| and 


No. 7061—Bulk truck information, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 
No. 7062 — Magnesium bins, Tote 


| System, Inc. 


No. 7063— Storage bin payment 
plan, Ripeco Air Systems 

No. 7064 — Mill service brochure, 
U. E. Fitzpatrick & Co. 

No. 7065—Special Pen-FZ promo- 
tion, Hess & Clark 

No. 7066 — Control panel system, 
Shanzer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7067 — Three section probe, 
Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 7068—Treatment for sinusitis, 
Hess & Clark, Inc. 

No. 7069 — Chain poultry feeder, 
James Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7070—Steel cable socket, 
Brooks Machine & Mfg. Co. 

No. 7071— New bulk body model, 
Winger Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7072—Portable sprayer, O. W. 
Kromer Co. 

No. 7073—<Antibiotic bulletin, Ab- 
bott Laboratories 

No. 7074—Self-unloading feed body, 
Baughman Mfg. Co 

No. 7075—New UGF source, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc 

No. 7076 — Moisture tester check, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7077 — Power shovel 
Brooks Machine & Mfg. Co. 

No. 7078—Patented feeder, Day Co. 

No. 7079—<Antibiotic bulletin, Ab- 
bott Laboratories 

No. 7080 — Grain expander, The 

D. Anderson Co 

No. 7081 — Utility body bulletin, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7082—Enzyme hydrolyzed case- 
in, Amber Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7083 — Batch mixing muller, 
Frederic B. Stevens, Inc. 

No. 7084—Organic digester, Ryter 
Corp. 

No. 

No. 
Clark. 

No. 7087—Vitamin E 
Merck & Co., Inc 

No. 7088—Trace Mineral Salt, Mor- 
ton Salt Co 


hook, 


7085— National parts service. 
7086—Egg color film, Hess & 


Product, 


Named Sales Manager 


DENVER — James E. Quinn has 
been named general sales manager of 
Denver Equipment Co., maker of 
mineral and chemical processing 
equipment. 

Mr. Quinn is a native of Denver 
who joined Denver Equipment as a 
price and estimating engineer. 

ee 


NEW MEMBERS ENROLLED 

SACRAMENTO The following 
new members have been enrolled by 
the California Hay, Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.: Ronald Christensen, 
Valley Feed Store, Redding; Jon 
Bambauer, Capay Feeds, Inc., Or- 
land; Bill P. Sheppard, Roseville Feed 
Store, Inc., Roseville; Robert S. Arm- 
strong, Valley Molasses Service, At- 
water; George Beck, Vina Pelletized 
Feed Co., Vina: W. R. Jenkins, 
Fresno Cattle Feeding Co., Fresno, 
Max Foster, Foster Poultry 


Farms, Modesto. 


WINNER—Nine-year-old John Hendrick (center), of Plainfield, N.H., was 
winner of the 13th annual New Hampshire 4-H Chicken-of-Tomorrow contest 
held recently. In the contest, held at Gate City Poultry Co., Merrimack, N H., 
his five 10-week-old cockerels were judged the best on quality and were also 
the heaviest, averaging 5.7 Ib. Shown above (left to right), are: Sam Stevens, 
Wirthmore Feed, Durham, N.H., presenting the award; John Hendrick, and 
Arthur Spore, Gate City Poultry Co. co-owner and plant manager. The boy 
along with 64 other New Hampshire 4-H’ers bought 25 straight run day old 
chicks at a special 4-H price in May. The chicks came from eight different 
breeding farms. Each youngster selected his five cockerels for the contest 
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and they were dressed and judged. 
S&S car-supe< 


IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, TOO! 
You get the most important calf food 
factors in CAF-SUPP! 
CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS OF 

@ VITAMIN A @ VITAMIN D 

@ AUREOMYCIN 

CAF-SUPP will brighten any dairyman's 
day. It's a dependable body oye food, 
simple and economical to feed . . . assures 
a definite return on investment. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED! 


Packaged in 25 and 50-pound bogs 
YOUR GUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF.SUPP! 


cn 
Z <— 
‘. S PRE-CAF-SUPP = 
y= > 
with SWEET Milk Solids 


THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 
REQUIRES NO SALABLE MILK! 


PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS 
AT LOW COST! 


Yes . . . You'll increase feed 

sales, gain hundreds of satisfied 

customers by cashing in right 

now on the High Potency Vita- 

min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER 
FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 

POTENCY RESULTS! 

JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 
sary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 
Fortify your feeds. 


Fortity y your own feeds for just a fewcents abag with 
VITAL-MIN _—_LAS-O-MIN—- MIN-O-LAS 
FOR POULTRY! FOR CATTLE! FOR HOGS! wordy calves, Fortified with Auseomycts 


Rations and Supplements fortified with these to help prevent scours and other minor 
Vitamin-Mineral Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide digestive disturbances. 
nutritional elements lacking in the arains. These RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- Peckeged in 25 and S0-pound bogs 
mins, Minerals and Antibiotics-also the seven vital WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 
Trace Minerals so necessary to assure steady, rapid SALES HELPS! 
growth and continued high production under stress JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
conditions. COAST TO COAST! 
Jobber and Distributor Franchises Available 
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OLUMBIA 5 


FREE SROCHORE 
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Lasting Immunity 
To Coccidiosis 
Requires 


EXPOSURE and 
CONTROL... 
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2. ME 
Cocci Vac. 


is img, 
A coccidros's vaccine for oe oye | = 
or small amount of moxst . ir 
oceans nee sheet. Broiler cocci! 
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wotecs chicks against coca! (E. 1 
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3-4 days of ae 
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THIS 


PROTECTION 


TEAM 
ASSURES BOTH! 














The mortality and morbidity that arise from coccidiosis outbreaks make LASTING im- 
munity a must! 
NOW...FOR THE FIRST TIME...with the “PROTECTION TEAM” of CocctVac* 
and a recommended coccidiostat, such as TRITHIADOL®, LASTING immunity is obtained 
for replacement flocks—top performance assured for broilers. 
When CocctVac and TRITHIADOL are used as di- 
rected, chicks are given a mild exposure through p—-————-— -— — -— - - - 4 
vaccination and are protected while immunity is FS-8270 
developing. Solid, active immunity is provided at tetera oe 5 aponaragges 
savings of from $2.50 to $7.50 per thousand birds 1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
over the use of a coccidiostat alone. Please send me complete data on PROTECTION TEAM 
The early immunity developed by this “PRO- IMMUNITY against coccidiosis. 
TECTION TEAM” means lasting protection for 


























replacement flocks—heavier chickens and better NAME. 
COMPANY. 
Because you can afford nothing less than the 
best protection ... ADDRESS, 












CITY. 









GET THE FULL STORY ON THE “PROTECTION TEAM” 
See your Sterwin representative/or send coupon today! 


*COCCIVAC is the registered trademark of Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, ine. ee ee ee ee 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


Milt Cools Off 
With Hot Idea 


It was a sultry August day and the 
air conditioner in Joe's office was 
humming rapidly. Out in the feed 
mill, it was hot. The grinder and 
mixer were in operation and so were 


shakers and the scalper. Milt Peters 
wiped the sweat off his brow. 

“Well, Pop,” he said to elderly Pop 
Henley who worked part time at the 
mill, “what a difference between us 
and Joe. There he sits in his air- 
conditioned office cool as a cucumber, 
and here we swelter and the sweat 
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didn’t we study to be feedmill owners 
earlier?” 

Pop chuckled. “Huh, that’s easy to 
answer. Because we ain’t got the am- 
bition Joe has got. We also want to 
work 40 to 45 hours a week, not 75 to 
80 like Joe does. We don’t want to 
toss around in bed nights not being 
able to sleep for fear somebody’ll 





the pellet mill, the elevators, the rolls down our backs and chests. Why grab our best accounts or that collec- 





“We chose BUTLER BUILDINGS 
because of their outstanding service record” 


Paul K. Crowner, Manager, Giltner Grain & Supply Inc., Giltner, Neb. 


Giltner Grain & Supply investigated many types of flat grain storage build- 
ings in their area. They found Butler buildings to be strong and trouble-free. 
This record convinced them that Butler was the flat storage building they 
needed to protect their large investment in grain. 

The performance of Butler buildings in this area and all over the coun- 
try is no accident. Butler and the nationwide network of Butler Builders have 
been in the grain storage building business longer than anyone else. From this 
experience they have developed the specialized knowledge of grain loading 
pressures, expansion factors, metal fabrication and erection techniques needed 
to solve the special problems of big, flat storage. 

This is why grainmen like Paul Crowner turn to Butler when they think 
of a major investment in big, flat storage. You, too, can take advantage of 
Butler's knowledge and the experience of Butler Builders... use this expe- 
rience to build big, safe, profitable storage. 

For full details on Butler buildings...contact your nearby Butler Builder 
today. Ask him about Butler financing, too. Or write directly to us. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manutacturers of Metal Buildings - Plastic Panels » Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Wandling, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. + Houston, Tex. + Birmingham, Ala. +* Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. +* Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio + New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. + Washington,0.C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


¢ Detroit, Mich. 


tions won’t come in fast enough to 
meet payday and a lot of other 
things.” 

“Phooey,” Milt said. “The guys that 
make big money always complain 
about how hard they work. But you 
notice they keep right on asking for 
more punishment. Few of them sell 
out.” 

“That’s because the feed business 
gets into their blood,” Pop said. “It 
intoxicates them. They can’t give it 
up.” 

“I wonder,” Milt mused, “if the 
divorce rate among feed men is high- 
er than among other types of busi- 
ness men, seeing that feed men work 
such long hours and don’t get home 
much?” 

“There you go again, talkin’ about 
women!” Pop said angrily. “These are 
business hours. Get out of here if you 
have to talk silliness.” 

“That’s just what I’m gonna do,” 
Milt said. “It’s 4 o’clock. I’m goin’ in 
for a conference with Joe on a busi- 
ness building idea—in his nice cool, 
air-conditioned office. I’ve got it all 
planned. I looked up my facts and 
wrote ’em down—just waiting for a 
hot, scorching day like this.” 

Airily, Milt began walking toward 
Joe’s office. 

“He figured it all out,” Smiley 
Johnson said wonderingly. “Say, he's 
not so dumb as we think, Pop. He was 
waitin’ for a hot day like this so he'd 
have an excuse to spend an hour in 
Joe’s cool office.” 

“I hope Joe throws him out on his 
ear,’ Pop growled, operating the au- 
tomatic sewer. “What idea, outside of 
women, could that guy ever get? 
There, dang it, I said the word, too.” 

In Joe's office, Milt put on an in- 
gratiating smile. Joe was busy writ- 
ing an ad and looked up inquiringly. 
“Got time to hear a business building 
idea?” Milt asked persuasively. 

Joe’s blue eyes brightened. “Why, 
sure, Milt. I hope it’s a good one. We 
need some extra sales push to raise 
our volume for the month over last 
year’s.” 

“Well, this is no great big idea,” 
Milt said, “but it should attract the 
attention of many farmers and their 
wives.” 

“Sounds promising. Tell me about 
i ed 

Milt took a chair and luxuriated in 
the flow of cool air. “Man, it’s nice 
in here, Joe. Just sort of invigorates 
a fellow. Makes a guy feel he could 
work twice as hard in an atmosphere 
like this.” 

Joe narrowed his eyes, but said 
nothing. Was Milt inferring he could 
increase output by air conditioning 
his entire mill? If so, what was the 
fellow thinking of? 

Milt took a sweaty, folded sheet of 
paper from his left pocket. 

“Joe,” he said, “how does a honey- 
bee find its way home?” 

Joe gulped. “How does a honeybee 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 


VITAMINS D 
Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 


For better poultry pigmentation. 


CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortiey Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
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FEED LOT FEEDING TRIAL PROVES: 








GATTLE GAIN MORE 
AT LESS COST, WHEN 
FED MORTON "sar 


Photo courtesy of Denver Post 


How the feeding trial started. On July 23, 1959, Mr. 
Kenneth Monfort agreed to make a comprehensive di- 
vided lot test comparing Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt 
and plain salt. From a shipment of good quality Angus 
heifers received from San Saba, Texas (averaging about 
550 Ibs.) Mr. Monfort had 146 placed in lot #67 and 148 
in lot #70. 

For a period of forty-three days before the actual test 
was to start, all 294 cattle were fed identical rations 
with plain salt. 

After 43 days the test began with the cattle being 
weighed up. The cattle in lot #67 remained on plain salt 
while the cattle in lot #70 received Morton T-M Salt 
instead. All other feeds were identical. The average daily 
ration consisted of 9 lbs. silage (green chop silage and silage 
out of pit), 16 lbs. grain mixture (approximately 10% 
dried beet pulp, 35% corn and 55% milo), 1% lbs. de- 
hydrated alfalfa and 1 Ib. of shorts pellets with stilbestrol. 


At the end of the feed lot trial on December 8, both 
lots of cattle were weighed out and feeding costs were 
calculated. The T-M fed cattle in lot #70 registered an 
average extra gain of 9.26 lbs. more than the cattle in 
lot #67 which were fed plain salt! What’s more, the cost 
of gain for lot #67 was $19.97 per cwt. compared to $18.63 
per cwt. for the cattle fed Morton T-M Salt in lot #70! 
The savings with Morton T-M were a profitable $1.34 
per cwt. of gain! 


Average more than 9 lbs. extra gain 
per head at a saving of $1.34 per cwt. 
of gain during 109 day trial at Monfort 
Feed Lots, Inc., Greeley, Colorado. 


The cost of feeding Morton T-M Salt for the entire 
109 day test was less than 17¢ per head more than the 
cost of feeding plain salt for 109 days! For an extra 17¢ 
per head for Morton T-M, the Monforts saved $1.34 per 
ewt. of gain and got more than 9 lbs. of extra gain per 
head. Figure it out for yourself how much more you can 
make feeding Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt! 


“This divided lot test sold us 
on the value of Morton T-M 
Salt. Using these test results, 
believe that we couldn’t afford 
to feed cattle plain salt, even if 
we got it free.” 


Kenneth Monfort 


Show 

test results were obtained from the exclusive formulation 
of trace minerals and salt available only in Morton T-M 
Salt. When customers read about this test, they’ll want 
Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt for sure. So be sure 
you have enough on hand. Order now from your Morton 
salesman or write: 


Morton Salt Company—Chicago 6, Illinois 
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rALKING TURKEY—Members of the board of directors of the Illinois State 
Turkey Growers’ Assn. are shown here at the Coe Gaulrapp farm near Rock 
Falls, UL, where they met to make final arrangements for the annual fall 
meeting and tour, which will be held Sept. 1 at the Gaulrapp farm. 


In the front row (left to right) are: Harvey Wilson, Athens; Todd Glazebrook, Fisher; 
Coe Gaulrapp, Reck Falls; John Ammon, Winslow, president of ISTGA; Clarence Ziemer, 
Klmwood; Dan Yordy, Morton, vice president; Harvey Wenzel, Garden Prairie, and Clarence 
Elms, Springfield, State Department of Agriculture. In the back row (left to right) are: 
lrevor Jones, Springfield, past president, National Turkey Federation; Harold Butzow, St. 
Joseph; John Ash, Ashkum; Sheldon Swann, Waterman, secretary-treasurer, ISTGA; Dr. 
Mau, Springfield, State Department of Agriculture; Howard Kauffman, Waterman, N 
Turkey Federation director from Jilinois; Keith Chidley, Palatine; Robert Lynch, Edelstine; 
Hubert Brown, Caledonia, and Willis Clark, Mahomet. 
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find its way home?” he repeated. 
“What has that got to do with the 
feed business?” 

“Quite a bit. We handle bee sup- 
plies, don’t we?” 

“Yes, but it’s a minor line—an ac- 
commodation.” 

Milt frowned. “Nothing is a minor 
line that brings potential feed custom- 
ers into the store or mill. I also ask 
you, Joe, can a honeybee smell better 
than a man and why?” 

“I never knew they could,” Joe said 
in a puzzled tone. “Can they?” 

“Of course,” Milt said with a smile. 
“They can detect odors 1/10 to 1/100 
as strong as the human nose can 
smell.” 

Joe looked irritated. “How should 
I know that?” 

Has More Questions 

“Well,” Milt said, “if we sell bee 
supplies we oughta know something 
about bees, shouldn’t we? Joe, tell 
me, can a honeybee see red—as a 
color?” 

“Why not?” 
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by deliberate design,” says 
F. Thomas, when describing 
Pre-Engineered Mill. 


Bive Streak Hay 
and Gram Grinder 





Milt shook his head. “They can’t 
see red. They can distinguish ultra 
violet, blue, blue green and yellow. 
The visible spectrum of man starts 
with violet and extends through red.” 

“Um,” said Joe thoughtfully. 

Milt’s eyes gleamed with enthusi- 
asm. “Joe, every feed dealer in the 
area is running ads every week on 
feeds, feeds, feeds, until customers 
don’t know what is what. Let's be 
different at least for one week. Let’s 
run a questionnaire on bee facts?” 

“Bee facts?” 

Milt nodded. “Sure, let’s make up a 
list of 10 questions for folks to an- 
swer about bees—like the sticklers I 
asked you—and publish them along 
with the fact that we sell bee sup- 
plies. Offer a prize of $5 credit on 
supplies to the first person bringing 
in the correct answers, $2 credit to 
the second winner and $1 for the 
third.” 

Joe digested this information. 

“We'll have beekeepers and others 
looking up bee facts,” Milt said. “Our 
ad will really be read. People are 
curious. They won't rest till they get 
the answers. We'll put up a special 
section for bee supplies and some 
signs. We'll sell bee supplies, and 
maybe some of these bee customers 
will have farms and need feed and 
other things.” 

Joe smiled. “I get the point, Milt, 
and we'll try it. I like some variety 
now and then with feed advertising 
and displays. And, say, maybe we 
could run one questionnaire ad per 
month on various products and get 
people searching for answers. It 
would promote interest and more 
sales. One questionnaire could be on 
cattle, another on hogs, dairy cows, 
etc.” 

“T’ve got some ideas for a bee ad 
in my noggin right now,” Milt said. 
“I think I could write an ad now if 
you had a desk I could use.” 

“Use my desk,” Joe said. 

The door opened and Pop Henley’s 
angry, flushed face appeared. “Joe, 
we're rushed out back. We’re mixing 
a big bulk order, and we've got about 
five customers who want bag orders. 
We need Milt to help us.” 

“Oh,” said Joe. “Well, Milt is busy 
writing a very important ad. I'll come 
out and help till closing time.” 

Pop Henley’s mouth was agape, and 
he stared at Milt. Milt, noting that 
Joe’s back was toward him, stuck out 
his tongue at Pop. Then he straight- 
ened the papers on Joe’s desk, select- 
ed a large ad layout sheet. His smile 
stretched from ear to ear, and it was 
plain to see that he favored 100% the 
cool, air-conditioned life of a feed mill 
executive. 
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ELEVATOR FIRM FORMED 

BELMONT, WASH. — Articles of 
incorporation have been filed by Roy 
M. Auvil and Lucille Auvil, Belmont, 
and William Kelley, Spokane, for the 
Warner Elevator Co. here. Authorized 
capital stock of $50,000 in 5,000 
shares of common stock for $10 each 
were listed in the articles. The com- 
pany will construct, operate, hire, 
lease or mortgage elevators for ele- 
vating wheat, grain or other produce, 
carry on a general elevator and stor- 
age business and buy, sell and deal in 
all kinds of grain, feed, hay and 
other farm produce and farm 
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is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 


tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo.  Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 
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Publicker Feed Products Division F 
1429 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
(0 send Paco sample C send Natico sample 
O 2-oz. O) 2-oz. 
O 2b. O 2-lb. 
[) 10-Ib. C) 10-Ib. 
Cj 50-Ib.  50-Ib. 
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Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co, 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


. e 
Jim Hourihan 
18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObart 7493 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn 
EXpress 7-8164 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
410 Lewis Bidg. 
Portland 4, Ore. 
CApitol 2-1913 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlinut 3-0005 


» Gary Ferguson 

533 67th Ave., NE. 

Minneapolis 2!, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


C.F.D. 
P.O. Box 431 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
RA. 3-3521 


DON HUCKLE 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 


Pasadena, California 


Bill Thompson 
THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAinut 3-0005 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 
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Calls Food Additives 
Bill Basically Sound 


DENVER—“In the eyes of indus- 
try, the Food Additives Amendment 
is a basically sound piece of legisla- 
tion,” Dr. W. Brooks Fortune, execu- 
tive director of control for Eli Lilly 
& Co., said here addressing the 97th 
meeting of the American Veterinary 


| Medical Assn. 


Dr. Fortune, whose subject was 
“Industry Looks at the Food Addi- 
tives Amendment,” stated that the 
law is intended to protect the health 
of the consumer and to advance tech- 
nology by permitting the use of de- 
sirable chemicals at safe levels es- 
tablished by scientific experimenta- 
tion. 

Among the problems which indus- 
try has encountered under this 
amendment Dr. Fortune included 
“the requirement that all compounds 
undergo the same extensive tests, re- 
gardless of their previously estab- 
lished safety, before a food additive 
petition can be submitted and the rig- 
id interpretation of the Delaney or 
anticancer clause, which is stifling 
progress in the field of agriculture.” 

In discussing the rigid interpreta- 
tion of this clause, Dr. Fortune point- 
ed out that many scientists have re- 
ported on the lack of residue in meats 
produced with diethylstilbestrol-con- 
taining feeds. 

“The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare has also stated that 
there is no detectable residue in the 
meat of cattle and sheep receiving 
these feeds,” said Dr. Fortune. “Yet 
this very valuable product could 
never have been developed under the 
present interpretation of the Delaney 
amendment and even now additional 
uses of the product are prohibited. 

“Such a restriction on safe and 
beneficial products threatens to im- 
pede the quest of scientific research 
for more useful agricultural chemi- 
cals,” he warned. 


Ranchers Threatened 


By Anthrax Disease 


HELENA, MONT.—The deadly dis- 
ease, anthrax, broke out recently 
among a purebred herd of Angus cat- 
tle in Montana, but has been brought 
under control, according to Dr. J. W. 
Safford, Montana state veterinarian. 

Six animals, on a northeastern 
ranch near Saco, Mont., died as a re- 
sult of the disease. The carcasses of 
these animals were burned, and the 
area quarantined for 60 days, accord- 
ing to Dr. Safford. Three full-time 
veterinarians are remaining in the 
area to watch for other possible out- 
breaks. 

The government will place a three 
to four-year watch on the region, 
also, since the herd was in an area 
with an irrigation ditch and stream 
running through it. 

Dr. Safford said it was the state’s 
first outbreak of anthrax in three 
years. 

“So far, the source has not been 
pinpointed,” he said. “In 1918, there 
was an infected herd in the same gen- 
eral area and more than 100 head of 
cattle were lost. When anthrax leaves 
the animals, it lives on in the form 
of spores and can persist im alkaline 
soil for years.” 
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Colorado Elevators 


Reported to Be Full 


DENVER—Because of a near rec- 
ord wheat harvest and about 89% 
coverage of elevators by the US. 
Commodity Credit Corp. uniform 
grain storage contract nearly all 


Colorado grain elevators were report- 
ed full. 

The government agency said most 
operators had signed contracts to 
store grain under the uniform rate. 
But Del Ellis, vice president, Colo- 
rado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers 
Assn., said the storage elevator op- 
erators had little choice if they want- 
ed to stay in business. 

“The elevator operators want it 
clearly understood that they have 
signed the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement at the drastically reduced 
rates only because they had to do so 
in order to take care of their cus- 
tomers and to stay in business,” he 
said. 

“The operators are in business to 
help their farmer customers and when 
farmers want to store their grain for 
price support loans, the elevators 
must accommodate them,” he added. 

Earlier the association joined with 
the national association of elevator 
operators to protest the cut in grain 
storage rates. 





Indiana Poultry 
Event Announced 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—The 42nd an- 
nual meeting of the Indiana State 
Poultry Assn., Inc., will be held Oct. 
25 and 26 at Purdue Memorial Center, 
Purdue University, here. There will 
be special program segments for com- 
mercial egg producers and commer- 
cial broiler industry people. 

Among the meeting speakers are: 
Miller Manford, president, American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, and 
Clarence N. Walker, executive staff 
representative, Coca-Cola Co., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Vere Cochran, Portland, Ind., is 
vice president and chairman of the 
program committee. 
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What you 
should know 


about DOG 
aele)y 


Whether you're 

in the dog food 

manufacturing 

business or have 
considered putting your label on a 
dog food, the new Dog Food Ingre- 
dient Spec Sheets published by 
Ralph wetts & Co. are “must” 
reading. Each 814 x 11” sheet 
covers in detail one of the seven 
major dog food ingredients manu- 
factured le WELLS; provides full 
size, full color product photos . . . 
ingredients features . . . guaran- 
teed and average analyses... 
ingredient breakdown . . . and 
shipping container data. These 
spec sheets set standards by which 
to judge the quality of all your 
dog food ingredient purchases. 
They're FREE . . . just write to 


mr ELLS+< 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
SOURCE OF THE SEST— FOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





George Leibel 
820 Mohigan St. 


Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
FRanklin 7-1805 
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Conveniently located on your way. 

By rail or truck . . . Buy JOHN DEERE FEED UREA .... it’s 
uniform, flows freely, and will stay thoroughly and evenly 
mixed in your feeds. 

Whenever your trucks are in Northeastern Oklahoma put 
them to good use—pick up a load of JOHN DEERE FEED UREA 
at Pryor. For your added convenience, truck loading docks are 
open seven days weekly. 

Remember, whether by truck or rail, you can always 
depend on getting fast, dependable service—plus highest 
quality urea—from John Deere. Order now—while you’re at it, 
ask for a copy of our new booklet “How to Use Urea.” 


Quality You Know... A Name You Trust! 


‘7 JOHN DEERE CHEMICAL CO. 


\ JOHN DEERE 
PRYOR, OKLAHOMA *® PHONE VAlIley 5-2000 
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PGB-250 
Dry Vitamin A 
is distributed by: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphio 7, Pennsylvania 

BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1230 Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 

FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 

1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 

W. M. GILLIES, INC. 

6505 Wilshire Bovlevord 
Los Angeles 48, California 
621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 

244 California Street 

Son Francisco 11, California 

GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 

310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 

HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 

LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 

CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines | 1, lowa 

THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenve 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenve 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


You can also get lower-potency PGB- 
30, PGB-20, and PGB-10 from these 
distributors. And, of course, you can 
get all four products directly from 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York and Chicago. 


leaders in research 


and production 
of vitamin A 





a) 
Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 
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Putting Research 


To Work 


Part |. Minimum Protein Require- 
ment for Goats for Maintenance— 
Endogenous Urinary Nitrogen and 
Metabolic Fecal Nitrogen Excre- 
tion Studies. 


Part Il. Digestible Protein Require- 
ments for Maintenance from Bal- 
ance Studies. 


@8. N. Majumdar, Indian Veterinary Re- 
search Division, Institute, Izatnager, India. 
The Journal of Agricultural Science, Vol. 
54, Part 3, June, 1960, pp. 329-340. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 

Although the goat is not important 
in the North American countries, it is 
extremely important in certain areas 
of the world such as the Mediter- 
ranean countries, Arab sections and 
India. Relatively little is known about 
the specific nutrient requirements of 
goats, and work is certainly needed 
to determine their actual needs. A 
start has been made by certain In- 
dian workers, including the author of 
these two papers. 

First Paper 

The first paper investigated the 
minimum protein requirement for 
goats (Jumna-pari breed) by the cal- 
culation of endogenous urinary nitro- 
gen (EUN) and metabolic fecal nitro- 
gen (MFN). 

In calculating the protein require- 
ment based on EUN values, the bio- 
logical value of feed protein was as- 
sumed to be approximately 50%. Both 
N-low ration and almost N-free ra- 
tions were used and showed that 
EUN value was 0.052 g./kg. live 
weight. The MFN value was 0.41 
g./100 g. dry matter feed intake. The 
minimum protein requirement of 
goats as calculated from EUN values 
was 0.65 Ib./1,000 Ib. live weight. 
The formula used for calculating the 
utilizable protein requirement was 
found to be P=0.89"™, and is al- 
most identical with the one given by 
Mitchell (1929). 

Second Paper 

The second paper investigated the 
digestible protein requirement based 
on balance studies, since in actual 
practice it has been demonstrated 
that EUN calculated values are much 
lower than those obtained by balance 
studies although providing good basic 
information. Four successive metab- 





' olism trials were conducted therefore 








with six mature Jumna-pari breed 
goats. 

In spite of the method of treatment 
of the data (graphical, statistical or 
percentage utilization technique), the 
crude protein requirement was found 
to be approximately 2.63 crude pro- 
tein per kg. Also, by two differ- 
ent methods the digestible protein 
requirement was estimated at 1.12 
Ib./1,000 Ib. bodyweight. The dry 
matter requirement per 100 Ib. live- 





weight calculated on the basis of 
liveweight raised to the power 0.734, 
was found to be 2.6 Ib./100 lb. 

From these figures it can be read- 
ily seen that the digestible protein 
requirement for maintenance in goats 
is not far different from sheep. Klim- 
mer (1923) had estimated the di- 
gestible protein requirement of goats 
at 1.2 1b./1,000 lb., a figure which 
agrees surprisingly well with this 
more modern data. 





Broiler-Fryers Show 
Highest Profit Gain 


RICHMOND, VA. — Broiler-fryers 
showed the highest percentage gross 
profit gain of any meat item after 
re-allocation of meat department dis- 
play space in a study conducted in the 
J. S. Dillon & Sons Supermarket in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, by Progressive 
Grocer Magazine, the National Broil- 
er Council reports. 

Gross profit for chicken went up 
4.2% with only a 1.2% increase of 
space allocated. After re-allocation of 
space chicken accounted for 10.31% 
of gross profits on meat department 
sales of $16,075 totaled over a two- 
week period. 

Comparative figures show that in 
percentage of total sales, chicken 
(whole, cut-up and parts) nearly 
equaled the steak section of the meat 
department (13% vs. 13.06%) and 
topped the volume-seller, ground 
meat, by 15% (13% vs. 11.5%). 

The result of a previous retail sales 
and margins study of this same Dil- 
lon meat department noted that 
whole fryers led the list of 225 other 
items in this meat department. 

Commenting on this latest develop- 
ment in the Dillon meat study, Frank 
Frazier, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Broiler Council, pointed out, 


“This most recent space re-allocation | 


study suggests that the broiler indus- 
try should encourage more retail out- 
lets to re-evaluate their meat depart- 


ments for the purpose of proportion- | 


ing space on a basis more nearly in 


line with percentage returns on meat | 


department 
profits.” 


sales total and gross 


During the first two-week base pe- | 


riod, chicken occupied 3.3% of the 


space in the meat department; it ac- | 


counted for 15.1% of total meat de- 
partment sales and 6.1% of gross 





profits. In the second period, space 
was increased to 4.5%, sales were 
13% and gross profits went up to 
10.3%. Of 138 linear feet of shelf 
space the new Dillon meat depart- 
ment alignment gave fresh chicken 
6.2 ft. broken down this way: Stewing 
hens, .4 ft.; cut-up parts, 1.5 ft.; cut- 
up fryers, 3.2 ft.; whole fryers, 1.1 ft. 


Notes Curing, Drying 


Importance in Wafers 


AMHERST, MASS.—The most im- 
portant step in making high quality 
hay wafers is proper curing and care- 
ful drying, according to Dr. Stanley 
N. Gaunt, extension dairyman at the 
University of Massachusetts. 

In areas of high humidity and poor 
drying conditions, this is not an easy 
thing to do, says Dr. Gaunt. “U.S. 
Department of Agriculture research- 
ers believe better wafers can be made 
in dry weather areas,” he adds. 

Research work by USDA indicates 
that hay put up in windrows was all 
right to make wafers, provided they 
were uniformly dry. Uneven wind- 
rows had excessively light sections 
that lacked the bulk needed to main- 
tain the correct pressure necessary 
to form good wafers. The highest 
quality wafers were made from for- 
age containing 10-14% moisture, but 
good wafers can be made of forage 
of greater moisture content than 14% 
if the moisture is evenly distributed. 
Wafers up to 14% moisture were 
stored safely at depths less than 7 
ft. 

At present, portable wafering ma- 
chines are being developed by com- 
mercial firms and produce up to 4 
tons of wafers per hour, he said. 
These wafers are square, circular or 
rectangular and of various thick- 
nesses. This machinery is still ex- 
perimental, Dr. Gaunt said. 








Kansas Soya produces a quality product from 


the CREAM of the soybean crop 


...then schedules shipments for dependable 
on-TIME delivery, from our mill to yours. 


Kansas Soya 
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HOW IMPORTANT IS THE INORGANIC 
PHOSPHORUS CONTENT OF THE RATION? 


Can fattening cattle use more phosphorus ? 


Does reduced availability of fresh food for pets require additional phosphorus in the diet? 


EAN RATIONS 
i s 
FOR SWINE LACK PHOSPHORUus? Am | oversupplying aes 
to “make up” for supplements 


ilability ? 
Do young turkeys require more of unknown avai 


phosphorus than young chickens? 
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DO HIGH PRODUCIN 
G LACTA 
DAIRY COWS Hav; wit 


E AN ESPECIALLY 
H REQUIREMENT FOR PHOSPHORUS? 


Learn more 
out phosphorus 


in Smith-Douglass’ new book, 


TRENDS IN PHOSPHORUS 
Edited and reviewed by 
Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Director of Agricon 


Containing eight analyses of phosphorus nutrition, 
by these recognized nutrition authorities: 


DR. W. M. BEESON DR. P. J. SCHAIBLE 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
DR. H. R. BIRD 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN on . edn ne ge 
DR. H. L. FULLER ma pipes 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA COVERT OF AREGHA 


DR. J. K. LOOSLI DR. P. E. WAIBEL 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





For your copy of this comprehensive 
study of the phosphorus needs 

of poultry and livestock, write 

today to: 


DEPT. S$ 

SMITH-DOUGLASS CO., INC. 
5100 VIRGINIA BEACH BLVD. 
NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


“Trends in Phosphorus" is Copyrighted 1960 by Smith-Dovglass Co., inc., 
Norfolk, Va. All Rights Reserved 


SMITH -DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. « NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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Computing Center 
Finds Least-Cost 
Rations for Cattle 


PULLMAN, WASH.—A computing 
center for formulating least-cost ra- 
tions for cattle of certain ages and 
weights has been made available by 
Washington State University as a 
new service to feeders 

Dr. L. A. Dyer and Ottis Rechard 
of Washington State report in Feed- 
lot magazine that the service is quite 
new and not widely used by feeders 
in the state. “But those who are 
using it endorse it enthusiastically,” 
they add 

The college scientists say the great- 
est value of such a service “becomes 
apparent by looking at the economics 
of beef cattle feeding.” 

The capital investment required for 


operating a feedlot of below 2,000 


head is about $43 fixed cost per head 
capacity, they say. Considering this 
investment, plus the cost in cattle, 
feed, labor, etc., cattle feeding is an 
expensive enterprise, they add. 

“Since feed costs represent about 
75% of the total cost,” the scientists 
note, “a balanced ration must be 
fed. It must not only be balanced, 
but also must be as inexpensive as 
possible. 

“A balanced ration grows and fat- 
tens cattle faster, and the feeder is 
able to market them earlier. This, in 
turn, reduces his investment, labor 
and feed costs.” 

A standard linear programming 
computer code developed earlier at 
Washington State University Com- 
puting Center is used in the ration 
balancing service. The information 
that must be supplied to the com- 
puter is: (1) The analyses of each 
feed under consideration by the feed- 
er; (2) the nutritive requirements of 
the cattle being fed; (3) the cost of 
each feed under consideration, and 





(4) any special restrictions on feeds 
or combinations of feed; for example, 
the restriction that hay must not ex- 
ceed 25% of the ration. (These re- 
strictions can be imposed by either 
the nutritionist or the feeder.) 

Subject to restrictions, the com- 
puter then determines a combination 
of feeds available to the feeder that 
will meet the nutritive requirements 
of his cattle at the least possible cost 
per ton of ration. 


Components 

At the present time, rations are 
balanced for a number of compo- 
nents—total protein, total digestible 
nutrients, calcium, phosphorus, salt, 
iodine and vitamin A. However, other 
components for which accurate infor- 
mation with regard to feed analysis 
and nutritive requirements is avail- 
able could be added if desired. 

A list of available feeds, together 
with their costs, must be supplied by 
the cattle feeder, and for this pur- 
pose, a form was designed for dis- 








The owner of this mill wanted to start storing grain to 
supplement his feed business. He needed this extra stor- 
yet he wanted to avoid a big capital 
outlay. BS&B “King-Size” Bins were the answer. By 
erecting “King-Size” Bins he got the capacity he wanted 
quickly (3 days erection time)...at a low cost not 
matched by any other type of structure. 


age in a hurry 


Both small and large grain storage operators through- 
out the country are finding BS&B “King-Size” Bins to 
be their best storage buy. Quick and economical con- 
struction, lowered operating cost, less capital invest- 
ment and flexibility for the future are the reasons why. 


With these bins you can store and handle different 


With asap MING-SIZE pins 


FROM FEED STORE TO GRAIN STORAGE 
PLANT IN JUST 3 DAYS! 


te Sey 
be , 


types, grades and quantities of grain. This 
gives you full and continuous use of your 


total storage capacity—impossible with large 
flat-storage structures. And BS&B “King- 


Size” Bins cut both loading-in and loading- 


out time by a full 50% as compared with 


flat storage. 


7500 East 12th Street 


BS&B “King-Size” Bins give you another important 
advantage. If you decide to change your operations it’s 
easy to take them down for re-erection at another site 
or for resale to another business. Your vacated ground 
reverts to “unimproved” land to give you a substantial 
tax savings plus a capital gain on original investment. 


Why not find out now how BS&B “King-Size” Grain 
Bins can make your operation a better one? Price BS&B 
“King-Size” Bins before you make any buying decision. 
The wide range of heights, diameters and sizes (5,000 
to 36,000 bushels) lets you select a single or multiple- 
unit installation to fit any plot size or capacity need. 


AT-THE-ELEVATOR 


Biack, Sivaiics s Bryson, inc. 


Grain Storage Division, Dept. 9-AK8 
Kansas City 26, Mo. 
Phone: BEnton 1-7200 





ULTRASONICS TESTED 
FOR EGG CLEANING 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Ultra- 
sonics or high frequency sound waves 
have been put to work cleaning eggs 
in tests at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

Although the work is still highly 
experimental, the eggs were cleaned 
without damage to their albumen 
quality, researchers say. 

Ultrasonic generating units tuned 
from 10,000 to 400,000 cycles per sec- 
ond were used in the tests. Solvents 
and detergents added to the water 
greatly increased the cleaning power 
of the ultrasonic unit, reported Dr. 
L. E. Dawson, poultry scientist. 





tribution to the members of the 
Washington Cattle Feeders Assn. 
“We endeavored to make this form 
as short as possible for the conveni- 
ence of the feeder and still provide 
the information required,” the scien- 
tists said. 

When completed, these forms are 
returned to the animal nutritionist 
who checks them for unusual feeds, 
bloat hazards, palatability, ete., and 
formulates any special restrictions. 
He then forwards the forms to the 
computing center where the infor- 
mation is punched into IBM cards. 


File Maintained 

A file of the analyses of most of 
the common feeds, together with the 
nutritive requirements of various 
kinds and weights of cattle, is main- 
tained on punched cards in the com- 
puting center. The appropriate cards 
from this file, together with the cards 
just punched, are then fed into the 
computer (presently an IBM 650). 


The results of the machine compu- 
tation are the percentages of each 
feed (listed by the feeder) in the 
least-cost, balanced ration, together 
with the actual cost of the ration. 
These figures and their conversion to 
pounds per ton and feed cost per 
pound of gain are typed on three 
copies of the original form and re- 
turned to the nutritionist for any 
necessary observations or comments 
and for transmittal to the feeder. The 
livestock extension specialists and the 
appropriate county agents are pro- 
vided copies for their files. The cost 
to Washington cattle feeders is $40. 


—_— 


USDA Buys $1 Million 
Worth of Dried Eggs 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced purchase of 919,425 Ib. of 
dried whole egg solids at a cost of 
$1,050,400. These eggs will be de- 
livered to the states for distribution 
to needy persons and other eligible 
outlets. 

The purchase price paid was 
$1.1425 Ib. for carload lots of egg 
solids packed in No. 2% consumer- 
size cans. USDA accepted bids from 
all of the 10 bidders who together 
offered 964,275 Ib. 

This purchase brought total pur- 
chases to 6,705,075 Ib. at a cost of 
$7,647,000 since resumption of the 
program June 22. Section 32 surplus 
removal funds finance the program. 








In Canada it’s... 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. 
Feed Ingredient Merchants 
P. 0. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 














Farm-to-Market 
Coordination 


MEL MILLER & CO., INC. 
20 West Ninth St. Building 
Kansas City, Mo., Ph. HA 1-8480 














Now, when Mother Nature does not provide the required 
mineral ingredients for poultry and livestock, the demand for 
formula feeds greatly increases. Feed and mineral manufac- 
turers look to a dependable source for a supply of proven 
high quality defluorinated phosphate. 

Butler Chemical Company has consistently produced a 
phosphatic feed supplement of the highest quality ... 
POLLYPHOS .. . for the feed and mineral manufacturers 
the country over. 


ae. a ae 
Buaitler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 











Plant & Warehouse: P.O. Box938 - 
SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis « 


Galena Park, Texas °* 
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These same feed and mineral manufacturers can always 
rely on the uniform high quality of ... POLLYPHOS... 
its phosphorus content is 19% or above ... with a minimum 
of 32% — maximum 35% calcium and no more than .19% 
fluorine. 

POLLYPHOS can be delivered to you at low cost in 
bags, or in bulk — in truck or carload lots. 

Look to Butler Chemical Company as your dependable 
source of supply of proven high quality defluorinated phos- 
phate. For delivered prices to your plant, phone, wire or write 
us or your nearest Butler Sales Agent. 


Sales Division: 1230 Esperson Building 


Houston 2, Texas « Phone CA 2-9711 


Phone OR 2-7587 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines +* Warren Sales Co., Denver 


James P. Sprigg Co., LosAngeles «+ White Star ConcentratesCo., Portland + £&.A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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OYSTER SHELL 


100 
TRPL SCREENED HRM OMIED 
97% CaLCoum CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL CORR 


wousTon, Texas 
PEA-SIZE 


Cn. 





the BETTER 
OYSTER 
SHELL 


GREATER 
EYE APPEAL 
BOTH 
PACKAGE 


[> AND CONTENT 
i : 


, MAYO SHELL CORP. 


HOUSTON 





CHOR-MATIC 


a. +seeee Ceiling Suspended ++++++e 


POULTRY 
FEEDERS 


give you 
a completely NEW 
method of automatic 


feeding 


ELIMINATES 
PICK-OVER 


ELIMINATES CROWDING 
FEEDS MORE BIRDS BETTER 


SAVES FEED—SAVES TIME—SAVES MONEY 


here’s why... 


Every pan has fresh feed all the time. No dirty, picked-over 


feed at end of line. 


Auger-type conveyor starts automatically . . 


. stops when pans 


are refilled. No clocks or manual control needed. 


Ceiling suspended .. . 


adjusts vertically for birds of all ages. 


Birds move freely around pans and under conveyor. No 


bunching .. . 


no crowding. 


Electric anti-roost guard positively stops roosting. 


Simple, straight-line installation . . 


pile-up, no waste. 


. ho corners, no feed 


For houses from 30’ to 600’ long. 


CHOR-MATIC Mono- 
line—single line feeder 
makes automatic 
feeding practical for all 
poultrymen. 


CHOR-MATIC Multi- 
line—one hopper can 
handle up to 8 lines in 
larger poultry houses. 
eeeeeeeeeeeoeeeee 
see your 
ANDERSON 
DEALER 
for details 
and prices... 


— 


ANDERSON BOX CO. 


P. O. Box 1052 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
SCHHHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSHSSHSESSSCESEE 


MElrose 9-2411 





Questions If Iron Curtain Poultry 
Will Compete With U.S. Exports 


By Special Correspondent 


Polish farmers are interested in the 
giant broiler industry of the U.S. and 
asked many questions when Frank 
Gordy, executive secretary of the 
Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc., 
spent five weeks studying Iron Cur- 
tain poultry production recently. 

However, Mr. Gordy questions the 
extent to which Polish exports could 
threaten U.S. exports on the Euro- 
pean market. He said there is a lack 
of technical know-how and that the 
Communist government discourages 
large operations. 

He spent 15 days in the poultry 
display in the U.S. pavilion at the 
29th Poznan International Fair. He 
met many natives of Poland who 
were curious about the giant broiler 
industry in the U.S. Then he visited 
hatcheries, farmers, processors and 
research farms. 

There is reportedly speculation 
among some poultry specialists and 
U.S. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials that broiler and egg production 
might suddenly boom in Poland. Last 
year exports of U.S. poultry were 
valued at $60.7 million, up 61% from 
1958. The greatest value increases 
over a year earlier occurred in ex- 
ports of poultry meats, especially 
chickens (broilers and fryers), tur- 
keys and canned poultry. 

Largest Customer 

West Germany was the U:S.’s larg- 
est customer. Switzerland was the 
second best customer followed by the 
Netherlands. These countries are 
nearby Poland, a decided advantage 
in transportation costs; closer com- 
munications between buyers and sell- 
ers, and greater speed in filling or- 
ders, Mr. Gordy said. 

Recent developments in Poland 
have caused some alarm among 
Americans interested in exports. 
This is the first European country to 
prepare on a fairly large scale, a 
ready-to-cook bird. They are begin- 
ninge to eviscerate geese. The pe- 
culiar pricing pattern of feeds in Po- 
land as well as the finished poultry 
product can make for tough compe- 
tition, Mr. Gordy said. 

The farm population has rebelled 
against Communistic farm control. 
Today, Mr. Gordy believes, the gov- 
ernment is “babying’” Poland’s 3.6 
million farmers. The Communists are 
making sure that the Polish farmers 
have no reason to complain so there 
will not be another uprising. 

“Farmers are prosperous and riding 
high,” he said. 

If the farmers need feed to ex- 
tend their poultry interest it is quite 
possible that Russia will make sure 
they will get it. 

But weigh these facts against the 
following facts and there does not 
seem to be anything for American ex- 
porters to worry about, Mr. Gordy 
commented. 

“One of the largest broiler opera- 
tors with whom I talked was a 
woman growing 1,000 at a time,” he 
said. “She was primarily concerned 
with the feed problem and getting 
chicks. 

“The feeding program observed 
during most of my visits reminded me 
of 40 years ago. Grain was fed in the 
morning. At noon, a wet mash gen- 
erally with sour milk was fed and 
often in V-shaped troughs. To this 
mash, such things as cod liver oil and 
minerals, with chopped up onions or 
other green feeds were added. The 
feeding schedule ended with a feeding 
of grain in the evening. 

“I asked a farmer if he thought he 
could get a better feed conversion and 
body weight if he kept feed by the 
birds all the time. He said that maybe 
he could but he didn’t have the feed.” 

Only 150,000 tons of commercial 
feed from two mills are available per 
year, It appears that poultry feed is 
subsidized to increase egg and meat 
production with the farmer paying 





about two-thirds of the “true” cost, 
Mr. Gordy said. Of course, ali feed, 
fertilizer, and pesticide plants are 
state operations. Incidentally, only 
about 40 lb. of commercial fertilizer 
are available per acre of land, he 
found. 

In the poultry field, Poland’s great 
emphasis, it seems, is on eggs, ac- 
counting for 75% of the total value of 
the poultry industry. Twenty-two per 
cent of the country’s poultry income 
is realized from meat. Geese are the 
big poultry meat item with over 8,000 
tons being exported, mostly to West 
Germany. Four thousand tons of 
feathers accounted for 3% of the 
total poultry income. 


The average number of birds per 
farm is only 30 and the average egg 
production is only 93. He did not find 
any broiler breeds as known in the 
broiler areas of this country. There 
chickens are Sussex, Rhode Island 
Reds, Single Comb White Leghorns, 
New Hampshires from Austria and 
their own Green Legs. 

“I ran across one group of Poles 
who were expecting 2,000 Cornish 
chicks from the U.S. very shortly. 
They were all steamed up about this 
and anxious to get them,” he said. 

There are 300 poultry reproduction 
farms and 16,000 hatching egg farms. 
Forty million chicks are hatched by 
all hatcheries with 30 million of these 
from state units. 

These figures are impressive be- 
cause of the outdated methods used. 
Half of the chicks are still hatched 
under the hen, Mr. Gordy said. 

Chickens are watered from open 
pans and buckets. Small coops are 
used to brood small chickens. Often 
old chickens are raised right along 
with young ones. Here, Mr. Gordy 
pointed out, the Poles are likely to 
run into serious disease difficulties 
when production is expanded. Poultry 
yards in some cases are bedded down 
with straw a foot thick, just like 
farmers here used to bed down cattle. 


Buckets on Shoulders 


“I saw women carrying four buc- 
kets of grain hanging from a yoke 
on their shoulders. This is the way 
they were feeding their chickens. We 
couldn’t get the men here at home to 
do that,” Mr. Gordy said. 

He wondered just how much the 


3 IMPROVED 
FORTIFIERS 


for egg, breeder, 
turkey and broiler feeds 


VITADINE 


(100 Ibs.) 


VITADINE 
(50 Ibs.) XX 


NUTRIFFIC 
(10 Ibs.) 


New stepped-up potencies, low mixing costs, 
more uniform distribution . . . to meet to- 
day’s need for greater feed efficiency! 3 
package sizes to meet the exact is of 
your equipment for easy, accurate mixing. 























WRITE 
TODAY! 
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SAYS 2,000-LB. BUTTERFAT 
PRODUCTION POSSIBLE 


LOGAN, UTAH — “It is theoreti- 
cally possible for maximum produc- 
tion of 2,000 Ib. of butterfat a year” 
with a contented cow. However, it 
would “require excellent cows and 
excellent feeding” to attain that 
mark. 

Dr. C. F, Huffman, Michigan State 
University, made that statement here 
during the annual Utah State Uni- 
versity Dairy Day celebration. 

The visitor said the contented cow 
has a lot more in her than people 
think. 

The annual event was climaxed by 
tours of the university’s feed experi- 
ments and model dairy farm. 





Polish poultry industry could expand 
under the Communistic influence. 
Communists do not like large units 
and in Poland they have set a limit 
of employment to four people. If 
more than four employees are needed, 
then automatically the business must 
be turned over to the state. Likewise, 
40 acres is the maximum size farm a 
man may till. If he wants to purchase 
more land it is not made available to 
him. Large farms are discouraged by 
the cutting off of fertilizer, seed or 
other supplies, Mr. Gordy suspected. 


The Poles were particularly inter- 
ested in U.S. know-how. Many ques- 
tions were asked about feed mixtures 
and much interest was expressed in 
getting chicks from the U.S. 

“Poles questioned, with doubt I be- 
lieve, the reports heard about the 
growth of Cornish and White Rocks 
in the U.S.,” Mr. Gordy stated. 

The emphasis in Poland seems to 
be on producing agricultural products 
for export rather than supplying the 
needs at home. Food is produced and 
marketed in unsanitary conditions. 
Americans are warned not to eat fish 
or drink milk. There is no mechani- 
cal refrigeration. 

4 Million Head of Cattle 

Poland has nearly four million cat- 
tle of which 70% are dairy type. 
However, 70 to 80% of the herds are 
tuberculosis infected and about 35% 
have Bangs disease. Only a small per- 
centage of their milk is pasteurized 
and very little of it is delivered to 
homes. About 30% of the nation’s 
milk is made into butter for export. 

Mr. Gordy said that he did not fare 














too badly though. He stayed in a pri- 
vate home and had many of his meals 
there. “I like mushrooms and they 
had plenty of them, but cultivated 
and wild. I learned how to ask for 
an egg omelet covered with mush- 
rooms so that is what I usually ate.” 


Poultry Promotion 
In Europe Praised 


SALISBURY, MD. — High praise 
for the poultry promotion work being 
done in Europe was offered by Frank 
Gordy, executive secretary of the 
Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc., 
upon return from his recent trip to 
Europe. 

“I'd like to say that these Insti- 


| tute of American Poultry Industries 
| representatives in Europe — Ed 
| Driggs, Franz Schmidt and Leonard 


van der Velden—are genuinely in- 
terested in their assignment of mov- 
ing American poultry. They seem to 
be building good relationships with 
local people. Those with whom I 
talked were loud in their praise for 
the job being done by these institute 
workers,” Mr. Gordy said. 
“Continued progress in exporting 
poultry to Europe will require even 
harder work in the future than that 


| done in the past. And I make this 


statement, again giving great credit 
to the excellent job that’s been done 
by the institute people and the For- 
eign Agricultural Service as they've 


| teamed up with industry in develop- 


ing poultry exports during these pio- 
neering years. But news of phenom- 
enal growth spreads rapidly. Other 
people are hearing about the increase 
in U.S. poultry exports. They are 
aware of the fact that Europeans do 
like ready-to-cook U.S. products. Yes, 
I think competition will be keener 
in the future and that efforts such 
as those being conducted by the insti- 


| tute staff members headquartered in 


Europe must be increased if we are to 


| move a greater volume of poultry 


abroad,”’ he said. 

Among the items that Mr. Gordy 
offers for consideration are the fol- 
lowing: use of more point of sale ma- 
terials, especially some of the colorful 
posters, with copy in the language of 
the country where such materials are 
being used; additional film strips, 
slides and movies for use by the 
European representatives, and em- 
ploying one or more home economists 





WHAT DO YOU LOOK FOR IN A ROLLER MILL? 


PERFORMANCE? 
QUALITY? 
PRICE? 





YOU'LL FIND ALL THREE IN A W-W! 


W-W Grain Roller Mills process all types of grain to give you better feed! They're 


built for rugged service—with a solid rustproof cast-iron frame . . 
“mill type" rolls hardened through entire wall . . . and 


long-wearing chilled-cast 


special 


precision single-control wheel adjustment. W-W rolls don't clash when running empty. 
Saves extra wear! W-W's convenient low-cost Roller Exchange regrooving service 
saves you money. See it, compare—and you'll choose a W-W! Sizes from 6" to 36" 
widths. Adaptable to any source of power. See prices below! 


706-S 
7125 
718-S 
824-S 
830-S 
65 





Price Only* 
$ 189.50 
450.00 


*Prices f.0.b. Wichita. Easy terms available. Write for free literature and prices 
on W-W Roller Mills. Ask about liberal terms and time-payment pian. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 
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Lowest First Cost 
Lowest Installation Cost 
Lowest Operating Cost 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE TODAY 
for Free folder without obligation 


Aeroglide Corporation 
510 Glenwood Ave.—Raleigh, N. C. 




















f/ \ncrease Production 
Increase Hardness 
..Reduce Fines 


~ INCREASE IN HARDNESS OF 

PROTEIN CATTLE FEED 
PELLETS WITH NATIONAL WEST- 
ERN BENTONITE (hot extruded 
pellets) 





with NATIONAL* 
Western Bentonite 


Baroid Chemicals’ Feed Research 
Program has found that 2-6% 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 
ranch cube formulas increases pel- 
let production and hardness while 
reducing “fines.” 


The use of NATIONAL Western 
permits a wide latitude in the 
choice of combined production rate 
improvement and increased hard- 
ness. Production can be increased 
25% while maintaining the same 
pellet hardness, and pellet hardness 
can be increased as much as 50% at 
established production rates. 





























PER CENT INCREASE IN BREAKING FORCE 





2 4°6 


PER CENT OF NATIONAL 
WESTERN BENTONITE 


The accompanying chart shows the increase in pellet hard- 
ness with varying percentages of NATIONAL Western 
Bentonite included in the feed formula. 


You can obtain more detailed data on the use of NA- 
TIONAL Western Bentonite in ranch cubes by mailing the 
coupon below. 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
*Registered Trademark, National Lead Company 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
i 1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING HOUSTON 2, TEXAS R 


Please send me Data Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 


P| ranch cubes. 


COMPANY 
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alfalfa 


blenders, inc. 


midwest 
7501 Mission Road 


Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 


Prairie Village 15, Kansas 


DEPENDABILITY. .. 


or perhaps a specialty writer trained 
in the field of good promotion. 
“Communications should be im- 
proved between our trade, industry 
associations and the institute workers 
in Europe, as well as between agency 
and organization people here at 
home,” Mr. Gordy said. “Rather fre- 
quent visits, perhaps twice a year, of 
one or more of the European staff 


| to this country for meetings with key 
| leaders of the poultry industry would 
| be helpful. 


“Frankly, I believe all of us—agen- 
cy people, organization representa- 
tives and members of the trade—have 


| some work that needs immediate at- 


tention in connection with the poul- 
try exporting program.” 
Key personnel of the institute of- 


| fices, both in Germany and Rotter- 


dam, expressed a desire for more in- 
formation about the American poul- 
try industry, including such items as 
trends in growing practices, volume, 


| price, promotional projects being con- 
| ducted and activities of industry as- 
| sociations. Perhaps these people get 


the feeling that their outposts are 
not kept informed well enough. They 
want to know what’s going on “back 
home.” 

“Let me conclude by saying that I 
believe we will be able to increase the 
volume of poultry exports from this 
country into European markets by a 
substantial quantity. However, we 
must make up our minds to the fact 
that we face stiffening price competi- 
tion and that Europe is no dumping 
ground for cheap and off-grade poul- 
try,” Mr. Gordy said. 


_— 
——_- 


Production Down 


On Cake, Meal 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
soybean and cottonseed cake and 
meal declined in June from the level 
established during May, according to 
a report from the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Stocks of the two prod- 
ucts also declined during June. 

Soybean cake and meal production 
during June was 721,600 tons as com- 
pared with 756,800 tons during May. 
Stocks at the end of the month fell 
from 134,900 in May to 112,700 in 
June. 

Cottonseed cake and meal produc- 
tion during June was 83,000 tons com- 
pared with 116,900 tons in May. 
Stocks at the end of the month fell 
off slightly from 204,500 tons in May 
to 202,800 tons in June. 








Animal Health Expert 
At Washington State 


PULLMAN, WASH. — Dr. Roy I. 
Hostetler, Olympia, has been named 
animal health specialist on the agri- 
cultural extension service staff at 
Washington State University. 

Dr. Hostetler’s appointment was 
announced by C. A. Svinth, director 
of the extension service. The appoint- 
ment has been made by the president, 
C. Clement French, subject to confir- 
mation by the university board of re- 
gents. Dr. Hostetler will assume the 
duties of the new position Sept. 1. 
For the past two years he has been 
supervisor of the division of animal 
industry of the state department of 
agriculture. 

Appointment of an animal health 
specialist opens the way for intensi- 
fied educational work on disease pre- 
vention and maintenance of animal 
health, Mr. Svinth explained. The 
new specialist will not be engaged in 
providing veterinary service to indi- 
vidual farmers. The new position is 
the result of requests for help from 
dairy, livestock and _ veterinary 
groups. 

Dr. Hostetler is a native of Asotin 
County, Wash. 


Feed Men Watch 
For S. C. Milk War 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—Dairy interests, 
including feed men, are watching the 
results of a South Carolina Supreme 
Court decision outlawing minimum 
retail milk prices to see if a price 
war develops. 

The Supreme Court, in a 3-2 deci- 
sion, called the state dairy commis- 
sion's action in setting minimum re- 
tail prices “governmental meddling” 
and “repugnant to the fundamental 
concept of free enterprise.” 

Charles A Shaw, director of the 
dairy commission, said the decision 
could mean a lowering of prices and 
that he is watching the results close- 
ly. 

Meanwhile, the state attorney gen- 
eral is preparing to ask the court for 
a rehearing of the case brought about 
as the result of a supermarket at 
Greenville slashing prices below the 
minimum. The store sought a re- 
straining order in Greenville circuit 
court against the commission. The 
order was granted and subsequently 
appealed to the higher court. 








Dealers Rent Buildings 
For Broiler Production 


By Special Correspondent 

NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS—A new 
type of contract for broiler rowing 
has made some headway in this area. 
Instead of giving the farmer-grower 
a certain amount for managing the 
broiler houses, a few dealers are now 
renting the house for terms as long 
as three years. 

The dealer who owns the birds and 
furnishes feed, medication and labor, 
merely pays the farmer rent on the 
building. However, this is based on 
the number of birds per house, and 
usually averages from 1%¢ to 2¢ per 
bird. At 1%¢ per bird, and for an 
18,000 capacity house, the land own- 
er would receive $270 for the nine 
weeks growing period. He also nor- 
mally makes some arrangement for 
water, with the dealer paying for the 
pumping expense. 

One reason for the plan is that 
some producers wanted to achieve 
better control over management. 
They felt that one of their own em- 
ployees could do a more efficient job 
than the farmer, and perhaps a sav- 
ing could also be made on labor. 

Under the more standard contracts, 
which are still prevalent in this area, 
the farmer receives about 5¢ per bird. 
He furnishes the house, part of the 
equipment and may furnish part of 
the litter and utilities. Some feed 
dealer-producers offer an incentive 
plan for high feed conversions, though 
the figure seldom exceeds 5¢ per 
broiler. 


To Continue With 
Feed Microscopy Unit 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—After be- 
ing active in the field inspection work 
of the Arkansas State Plant Board 
several years and being recently ap- 
pointed as supervisor of the board's 
seed certification division, Melvin C. 
Tucker will also continue as an as- 
sistant in the feed microscopy divi- 
sion. 

At the American Association of 
Feed Microscopists’ eighth annual 
convention in San Antonio, Texas, 
this summer, Mr. Tucker assisted the 
association’s president, Lewis Bare- 
field of the Arkansas Plant Board's 
microscopy division, in the associa- 
tion’s microscopic panel session. 
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A CRITIC DEALER SUCCESS STORY . . . COLMAR GRAIN COMPANY 


““We've Sold More Critic Feed 
im the First Four Months of 


i rs 


—— ee 


This Year Than in the 


Previous Twelve Months 


With Our Former Feed Line” 


W. D. Scoggan 


This statement by W. D. Scoggan, who, with Dale Scoggan, owns and oper- 
ates Colmar Grain Company, Colmar, Illinois, is a good example of what is 
happening throughout the Critic Dealer Organization. 


Success stories like this are possible because Critic maintains the closest co- 
operation between dealer and company. “Down-to-Earth” Training Clinics 
. . » held throughout the year are giving dealers guidance in Feed Program- 
ming, Aggressive and Profitable Selling and Planning for Future Growth. 


Critic Dealers grow with Critic for many good sound reasons, among 
which are: 
1. Critic Feeds are very competitive in price. 


2. Critic Dealers realize the benefits which stem from Critic’s large parent 
company, Colorado Milling and Elevator Co., Denver, Colorado. 


- Critic’s company-paid-for 800 Top Value Stamp consumer dividend helps 
tie customers to Critic Dealers. 


- Critic Dealers have freight advantages. 

» Critic’s Dealer Bonus Plan is very popular with Critic Dealers. 

* Critic’s bulk discounts, along with car and truck service, are unequalled. 

* Most important: Critic has well trained and helpful district managers 
who understand the feed dealer’s business and problems. 

- All Critic district men have livestock and poultry farm backgrounds . . . =A 
so very helpful and important when working the country with their dealers. Dale Scoggan 


W. D. Scoggan 


Let us show you how you can increase your profits . . . and the profits of 
your customers by becoming a Critic Feed Dealer. Critic will help you make 
money with your feed business. 


BEARDSTOWN MILLS COMPANY ¢ BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


17, 
See : Sas ae 
& S Every 15 
€ED 


Minutes ® 
% . 


for the Greatest Grow on earth 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 





The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson.. 50¢ 
26. Feedstuffs’ 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 


H. Hubbell 20c 


35. Science and Service—a |6-page summary of AFMA Golden Year 


articles covering all phases of feed industry. Quantity discounts. 
Imprinting distributor's name for nominal additional charge.... 50¢ 


. Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois... 20¢ 


. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep—4-page 
article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 


3-5 copies, 15¢ ea.; 10 of more, 10c each 


. What Protein Level for Chicken Layer Diets—Dr. J. H. Quisenberry. 
Texas A&M College 20¢ 
. Maryland Broiler Trial—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of “a 
. Suggestions on Nutrient Requirements of the Pig—Dr. T. H. Cunha, 
University of Florida 20c 
. Pelleted Rations for Beef Cattle—Dr. Wise Burroughs, lowa State 
University 

. Tomorrow's Formulas for Swine Feeding—Dr. Damon Catron, lowa 
State University 

. The Grain Bank Has Come of Age—Glenn R. Siler, Ralston Purina 
Co. 

. Fat Handling in the Feed Mill—A. J. Kathman, Procter & Gamble 
20c 
. Pelleted Feeds for Beef Cattle—Fred W. Boren, Kansas State Uni- 
versity 

. Influence of High Calcium Intake Upon Egg Production Factors— 
Including Shell Quality—C. F. Petersen, University of Idaho .... 20¢ 
Automation In the Feed Industry—Pauil O. Berg, Professional En- 
gineer 

A Puzzling Problem for Cattle Feeders—-Dr. A. L. Neumann, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 20c 
A Method for Calculating the Methionine Requirement for the Laying 
Hen—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland 

Who Will Be the Feed Manufacturer of the Future?—Oakley M. Ray, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. .. 0.665050 eee cece eeeeee 20c 
. Feed, Fat and Swine—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute 20c 


Credit as a Sales Tool—E. D. Griffin, Allied Mills, Inc. 
. High Protein-Urea Supplements With and Without Lysine for Fattening 
Steer Calves—Purdue University Scientists 
. A New Look at the Broiler Business—Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, The Quaker 
20c 


. Poultry Ration Formulation. Two Articles—Dr. R. D. Creek, University 
of Maryland 

. Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of Turkeys—Dr. P. E. Waibel, 
University of Minnesota 20c 


. Chemical, Biological Study Made of Milo Feeding Value—W. G. 
Smith and Dr. E. L. Stephenson, University of Arkansas 





. Feed Buying Study—a series of 3 articles—Drs. Kohis and Kruecke- 
berg, Purdue University 

. The Role of Linseed Oil Meal in Beef Cattle Nutrition—Dr. 
Perry, Purdue University 

. Feediot Disease and Health Losses—series of six articles—plus special 
guide to feedlot animal health and disease problems of beef cattle 
and sheep—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant. Reprinted 
from FEEDLOT, national farm business magazine for cattle and lamb 
feeders 
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P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Mina. 





MICHIGAN 


(Continued from page 16) 





FACTORS TO CONSIDER IN 
HOME-MIXING OF RATIONS — An 
extensive presentation on this sub- 
ject, by Dr. D. E. Ullrey, Prof. E. C. 
Miller and Dr. J. A. Hoefer, was part 
of the published report at the con- 
ference. The topic also was discussed 
in a talk by Dr. Ullrey. 

“Vitamin and antibiotic premixes, 
trace mineralized salt, along with 
new grinding, mixing and blending 
equipment and materials handling 
methods have brought home-mixing 
within the reach of many hog men,” 
said Dr. Ulirey. 

At the same time, the Michigan 
scientists did make cautionary com- 
ments to farmers on such things as 
investment, nutrition knowledge and 
labor requirements in home mixing. 

Dr. Ullrey said farmers consider- 

ing the possibility of home-mixing 
should “sit down with the county 
extension agent and the local feed 
man to figure out all the costs in- 
volved in new equipment needed, re- 
modeled or new facilities and size of 
operation needed to pay for home- 
mixing.” 
The report by the three scientists 
said several recent developments 
“hold promise that attention to feed 
expenses will yield fruitful results.” 
These developments were listed as 
follows: 

“1. Highly successful, simplified 
feeding programs based on corn, soy- 
bean oil meal, minerals, vitamins and 
antibiotics have been developed. 

“2. The vitamin-antibiotic premixes 
necessary for such simplified feeds 
are now readily available. 

“3. Grinding and mixing equipment 
for home use has been developed, 
providing for automatic feed handling 
at relatively low cost. 

“4. Interest in home-mixing has 
stimulated the local feed dealer to re- 





examine his own operation. This may 
result in greater efficiency of custom 
feed processing, some of the savings 
being passed on to farmers.” 

The swine specialists added: ‘“There 
is little doubt that a revolution is 
brewing in the feed industry. As with 
all revolutions, the excitement of 
change may cloud good thinking, so 
let us outline some points for per- 
sonal examination: 

“1. Do I understand the fundamen- 
tals of swine nutrition well enough to 
take full responsibility for feed for- 
mulation (when, previously, experts 
in the feed company did the job for 
me)? 

“2. If my knowledge is insufficient, 
am I willing to seek help from an 
extension specialist? 

“3. Do I recognize that when the 
local elevator grinds and mixes feed 
for me, I have hired labor as well as 
machinery, and thus must either au- 
tomate or furnish this labor myself 
when I assume this responsibility? 

“4. Have I considered the annual 
per ton feed cost of owning, operating 
and maintaining my own equipment 
as opposed to hiring the equipment 
and services of the local feed dealer?” 

The report went to to say that 
three basic needs for home-mixing 
are: (1) A mixer for blending supple- 
ment ingredients together or a grind- 
er-mixer if corn is to be ground and 
mixed with supplement. (2) Storage 
for feed ingredients. (3) “A sound 
feeding program based on simple but 
effective supplements.” 

It was noted that home-mixing can 
be done with grain and commercial 
supplements. If supplements are to 
be prepared by the farmer, the spe- 
cialists said, ‘They must be relatively 
simple and, if possible, one supple- 
ment should be used instead of sev- 
eral.” 

The report outlined a_ simplified 
feeding program and presented a for- 
mula for soybean meal supplement 
which could be used to prepare either 
12 or 16% protein rations suitable for 





Solve Your Coarse Cleaning 
Problems With NOR-VELL 


GYRATORY 
SCREEN 





The newest idea in coarse cleaning. One te four 
sieves for efficient screening or crumbling. High 
capacity, dependable, economical. A perfectly bal- 
anced machine, self-contained in one simple unit. 
Sturdy construction gives long, trouble-free service. 
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both the growing pig and the brood 
sow. A partial list of sources of vita- 
min-antibiotic premixes also was giv- 
en, along with a partial list of mill 
and mixer manufacturers. A suggest- 
ed vitamin-antibiotic premix was out- 
lined, too. 

The scientists reported the results 
of a feeding comparison of a fortified 
corn-soy ration, a more complex uni- 
versity ration and a ration prepared 
with a closed formula commercial 
supplement. Average daily gains for 
the three types of rations were re- 
ported as follows: 1.67, 1.59 and 1.47 
Ib., respectively. The daily gains were 
calculated for an 84-day period. 
“While the differences in average 


daily gain between lots are statisti- 
cally significant,” the Michigan swine 
men said, “we wish primarily to point 
out that the corn-fortified soy ration 
was used very successfully.” 

The report went on to present data 
on the economics of systems of feed 
processing, including previously re- 
ported data from the University of 
Illinois. The Michigan specialists said 
that, using Dr. R. J. Mutti’s (Illinois) 
assumptions, costs “are clearly less 
for custom preparation when feed 
processed is less than 75 tons a year. 
The automatic electric mill appears 
to have a distinct advantage at year- 
ly outputs in excess of 100 tons. This 
quantity of grain and supplement 


would be required to produce approx- 
imately 200-250 market hogs annu- 
ally.” 

The specialists continued: “Most 
local dealers are anxious to arrange 
mutually satisfactory feed processing 
programs with their farmer custom- 
ers. We suggest that before adopting 
a home-mixing program, you care- 
fully evaluate the advantages and dis- 
advantages as they apply to you. 
Then give your feed dealer an oppor- 
tunity to submit a bid in competition 
with the costs estimated for your own 
facility.” 

The report dealt primarily with 
growing and finishing rations. It was 
stated that simple, home-mixed ra- 


Why bags outsell bulk 2-1! 
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tions for starting pigs or creep feed- 
ing have not yet been tested. “Until 
such information is available, a good 


| commercial preparation may well be 


used,” the report said. 

SWINE REPRODUCTION— 
There’s a saying among hog men that 
it takes the first five pigs to pay for 
the litter. 

“This may be. a rough rule of 
thumb but litter size is a critical fac- 
tor in profitable hog growing,” ac- 
cording to Dr. H. L. Self, swine scien- 
tist at Iowa State University. 

“Even though the average sow is 
now producing six to seven pigs per 
litter, the potential has not been 
reached,” Dr. Self declared at the 


Current figures show that approximately two-thirds of 
all manufactured feed is sold in bags. The reason is 
simple: bag-packed feed gives mill and feeder important 
advantages impossible in bulk shipments. 

BRAND PERPETUATION—Modern feed marketed in bags 
establishes the manufacturer’s brand-name and identi- 
fies it prominently right to the feed lot. IDENTIFICATION— 
Each printed bag provides positive identification of 
formula and additives, lists feeding instructions clearly. 
FLEXIBILITY—Bags permit shifting from one feed to an- 
other with a minimum of cost and inventory; order only 
the amount required. CONTROLLED MEASUREMENT—Feed 
delivered in bags is accurately weighed and measured to 


assist in planned, well-balanced feeding programs. UNI- 
FORM MIXTURE—Feed shipped in bags assures the manu- 
facturer and feeder of uniform distribution of all 
ingredients and additives throughout the mix. FRESH- 
NESS—New and improved bags keep feed sunshine-fresh 
during shipment and storage, minimizing shrinkage. 

Multiwall or textile...count on St. Regis® for the bags 
you want, when and where you want them. Behind each 
bag you buy stands the best-suited filling equipment, 
dependable delivery and a skilled engineering staff. 

This is St. Regis Packaging-in-Depth—a complete bag 
service available from 13 manufacturing plants and 33 
sales offices across the country. 


BAG DIVISION 


Packaging-in-Depth by St.Regis @ 
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Swine Day program at Michigan 
State 

He reported a study in which sows 
ovulated an average of 16.4 eggs each. 
Of these, 15.5 were fertilized. But be- 
tween fertilization and farrowing, 
more than six pigs were lost for a 
farrowing average of 9.2 pigs per 
sow, only a little more than half of 
the potential 16.4 pigs 

Hitting at this critical stage in the 
reproductive cycle, Dr. Self listed 
some management factors that affect 
litter size 

Amount 
ing gestation is important 
full feed from birth to farrowing, 
sows produced an average of 13.6 
eggs and 7.6 pig embryos after 25 
days. But sows that had limited feed- 
ing while maturing, full feed just be- 
fore breeding, and then limited feed 
during gestation produced an average 
of 13.5 eggs and 9.3 pig embryos after 
25 days 

Type of protein is another impor- 
tant factor, Dr. Self said, and report- 
ed research indicating that an all- 


of feed the sow gets dur- 
Under a 


vegetable diet not properly supple- 
mented with animal protein should 
not be used in sow feeding. Sows get- 
ting a vegetable protein diet produced 
less eggs and less pig embryos. 

Dr. Self reported a study showing 
that sows weaned at 56 days of age 
produced a larger number of eggs 
than sows weaned at 21 days and at 
10 days. A higher percentage of the 
eggs from the 56-day-weaned sows 
were fertilized, too. 

The Iowa researcher also reported 
that artificial insemination in swine 
is at the “wait-and-see” stage. Sev- 
eral practical problems need solving 
but the outlook is good. Problems in- 
clude storing of semen and detect- 
ing heat periods. One set of insemi- 
nation trials resulted in 10.6 pigs per 
litter with a 55% conception rate. 


SWINE GROWER’S EXPERI- 
ENCE —An Indiana swine grower 
who is a top-notch student of his 
business, reported to Swine Day vis- 
itors how he raised swine on his 
Rensselaer, Ind., farm. 





Rabin Pullin said he raised hogs 
for two main reasons: To market his 
corn and to market his labor. Eighty 
percent of his 400-acre farm is in 
continuous corn cropping. 

Mr. Pullin listed two major chal- 
lenges to him in the swine business: 
Digging enough capital out of the 
business to reinvest in it and secur- 
ing adequate managerial know-how 
on his part. 

He then named three personal res- 
olutions for the future: Seeking 
knowledge for use in the business; 
improving quality of the product, and 
maintaining a constant supply of 
pork to markets as a way to main- 
tain more uniform and competitive 
prices. He said the last point was one 
for the entire swine industry to work 
on. 

Mr. Pullin outlined his plans for 
future swine production on his farm. 
He said he expects to increase pro- 
duction; to raise more hogs on con- 
crete; to use larger amounts of elec- 
tricity, and to use larger quantities 
of water. 





Alexander Bros. Inc., Osgood, Ohio specialize 
in poultry and hog feeds; use their Master 
Pellet Plant to put up 100-Ib. bags of i,” pel- 
lets at a 60 bag-per-hour rate. Left to right: 
Vincent B. Mescher and Lovis Alexander. 


(441i) 


Eimer E. Bryant and Oliver Loving, owners of 
Farmers Milling Co., Graham, Texas report their 
Master Pellet Plant to be “an excellent piece 
of equipment.” They handle all types of feed 
material and pellet 4", Yo” and %” sizes. 


“MASTER MODEL 


PELLET PLANT 


The Package Pellet Plant 
with a Built-in Profit 





Now is the time to go after bigger profits with 
the Master Package Pellet Plant —designed specifically 
for the smaller operator. Right from the start you save big 
— up to $5,000 or more over part-by-part purchase and 
installation costs. Add to this the Master Model Pellet Mill’s 
profit making performance —up to 3% tons per hour of uni- 
form, high quality pellets. Insist on both: low first cost and 
proven performance; get them both in the remarkable CPM 
Master Model Pellet Plant! Plan now to see the man 
from CPM for all the exciting facts! 


Complete plant includes: Pellet Collecting Cyclone; 
Mash Bin; Automatic Pellet Cooler; Fan; Pellet Crumbler 
(may be omitted); Air Conveying System; 10 HP Motor 
for Cooler Fan, Crumbler and Shaker; Starters; Shaker 
Screen; Sacking Bin; All Structural Supports and Spovut- 
ing; Ladder; and 30 HP California Master Model 
Pellet Mill with one die. Plant is pre-assembled at 
factory, eoch part numbered, then knocked down for 
shipment. Simply bolt together following instructions. 


°38956 


Approximate price, FOB San Francisco 


Soles & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen . 


Albany . 


Walter Daily, Daily Mill and Elevator, Palestine, 
IMinois states: “we are well pleased with our 
Master Pellet Plant. It's compact and easy to 
operate.” The firm operates their Master six 
days a week utilizing a voriety of feeds. 





CALIFORNIA 


PELLET MILLS 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Atlanta . Columbus . Dovenport . 


Denver . Fort Worth . Los Angeles . 


Mexico City . Minneapolis . Nashville 


Oklahoma City . Omahe . Richmond . Seattle . St. Lovls. Toronto. Winnipeg. Also monufoectured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Lid., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australia 


The Hoosier swine grower de- 
scribed his operation in detail and 
made special mention of his farrow- 
ing program. Over the past 10 years, 
the farm has made an outstanding 
record of 11 pigs farrowed per sow 
and 9.2 pigs sold per sow. Recently, 
he added a heated farrowing house 
which will be handling three differ- 
ent winter farrowings in the future. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN MICHI- 
GAN—More than two thirds of pork 
Michigan consumers eat is imported 
from other states, Harold Riley, MSU 
agricultural economist, reported. 
Most of it comes from the Chicago 
market, with smaller amounts from 
Indiana and Illinois. 

“Michigan swine growers could ex- 
pand production,” Mr. Riley stated. 
“The amount of shipped-in pork plus 
the fact that Michigan is a surplus 
feed-grain producing state supports 
this. Michigan markets pay prices 
comparable to those paid by markets 
to the south.” 

“The question is ‘should there be 
expansion’,” he pointed out. Ques- 
tions to consider before expanding 
include “Are there other, more de- 
sirable alternatives such as _ cash- 
cropping plus off-farm work?” and 
“Are there other livestock enterpr’ses 
that may be more appropriate?” 


FUTURE CHANGES —Dr. J. A. 
Hoefer, Michigan State swine re- 
searcher, speculated about what fu- 
ture changes research may help make 
in the swine business. 

He I'sted: 

Pigs farrowed exactly when the 
hog raiser wants them; marketing of 
hogs at four months of age on two 
pounds of feed per pound of gain; 
controlled growth; farrowing of 15 
pigs and raising of 10-12 of that lit- 
ter; increased confinement rearing; 
use of less pasture; mechanization 
of the operation; partially controlled 
environment, and specialized produc- 
t'on, with certain growers producing 
breeding animals, others feeder pigs. 


S ZE OF OPERATIONS—Ed Mill- 
er, extension swine specialist at 
MSU, urged farmers to expand their 
operations to at least a 24-sow herd. 
He listed several reasons why this 
size herd would fit in well with Mich- 
igan conditions. 

It would make the enterpr’se large 
enough to be an important part of 
the farm business. 

Many Michigan farms produce 
enough grain to feed out this many 
hogs. 

There are adequate buildings on 
most farms that can be remodeled to 
satisfy all or part of the housing re- 
quirements. 

The enterprise is large enough to 
justify the use of a good boar, modern 
housing, and up-to-date labor saving 
equipment. 

Farmers wanting a larger volume 
can add another set of 12 sows and 
farrow six times a year using the 
same facilities. 


S. E. Diadetien 
School Plans Made 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Southeast- 
ern Feed Production School, slated to 
be held Oct. 23-25 at Athens, will fea- 
ture materials handling, quality con- 
trol and business management, Har- 
old Ford, secretary of the Southeast- 
ern Egg & Poultry Assn., has an- 
nounced. 

Efforts are being made, he said, not 
to duplicate the school being held in 
Kansas City so that those who wish 
to attend both schools may obtain 
entirely different information. 

The program, which is nearing 
completion, will feature several talks, 
including one on taking a hard look 
at cost standards by Joe Sloan, vice 
president of Cosby-Hodges Milling 
Co., Birmingham. 

Pelleting coastal Bermuda will also 








be discussed by James Butler of the 
| Tifton, Ga., experiment station, where 
experiments have been underway for 
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..» Magcobar Strong Bonding Bentonites... 


GIVING A BIG HAND TO FEED PELLET PRODUCERS 


Processed from highest quality bentonite available, Arrowhead® and Southern Star® are a 
boon to feed-makers concerned with producing better pellets at increased profits. Having the 
same high bonding characteristics, these feed-makers’ special bentonites produce pellets and 
other such rations that are attractive and firm to resist crumbling in shipment and storage. 


Versatile Arrowhead, a western sodium bentonite, gives strongly bonded pellets with a minimum 
of bentonite; nutritional value is kept high, production cost low. It is available in two grades: 
high gelling, high swelling, and high gelling, low swelling. 


Southern Star, calcium bentonite, has the same strong bonding strength of western bentonite, 
is low swelling and offers cost savings on delivery to mills in the East and South. 


Ample plant storage capacity assures immediate shipment to any place in the nation or to 
shipside for export. At the same time, dealerships are being established in key areas for 
even faster delivery. 


For information on Arrowhead or Southern Star, or for details on how you can become a 
Magcobar dealer, complete and mail the coupon below. 
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DRESSER . Please send me latest information on Magcobar’s 
INDUSTRIES, INC. : Feed-Makers’ Special Bentonites. 


OIL * GAS * CHEMICAL 
ELECTRONIC « INDUSTRIAL , Name 


Company_— 

Address___ 

in, MP Ben 

Wltk tis oi E 

[] | would like information about your available 
dealerships. 


MAGNET COVE BARIUM CORPORATION 
P. O. BOX 6504 + HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.90, Situations wanted, l5¢ a word; 
$2.25 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
classified ad . . . each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and sumber, 


Classified 


your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and or name and 








MISCELLANEOUS 











ee v 
FOR SAI 100 TON PLUS ™% INCH 
grind | 1 corn cob meal, Packed 
burlap bag ' weights. Contact Com- 
mander |! stores nvestors Bldg Min 
neapolis Minn 


| HELP WANTED 
v 


REPRESENTATIVES TO SELL COM- 
plete line of bag closing sewing machines 
and equipment. For further information 
write Ad No. 6205, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 
40, Minn. 














WANTED—SALESMAN WITH AMBITION 
and initiative to represent hatchery and 
feed store, established 30 years. Fran- 
chised chick, state wide area. Good sal- 
ary and commission. Send photo, previ- 
ous experience and qualifications. Meyer 
Bros. Hatcheries, Greeley, Colo. 





DIXIE MILLS COMPANY 
IS EXPANDING 


Dixie Mills manufactures a 
high-quality, competitive, full 
line of formula feeds. We need 
three top salesmen for Illinois, 
Indiana and Missouri. 

Write Keith Morrison 

Dixie Mills Company 
Box 351 East St. Louis, IMinois 
All information idered 


Sdential 











DODGEN BULK BODIES 


Used and Factory Reconditioned 


“Bulkosizer’’ — ton 2-3 compart- 
ments; new guarantee; repainted. .$1,275 

“Bulkanizer"’—7' ton, 3 compart- 
ments; nearly new; late model. .$1,702 
“Bulkanizer"’—6 ton, 2 compartments, 
mounted on 1955 Ford, 2 ton; paint- 
ed, new qguerantee on body, as is 
on truck 

Dorsey—i0 ft. body; mounted on 1958 
F-600 Ford; good ee ; $2,765 

Bulk Master—i0 ton capacity, 3 com- 
partments; priced way below new. .$1,200 


MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
v 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED MACHINERY. 
Addresses furnished. Box 86, Leola, Pa. 





FOR ‘SAL E—USED 12 FT. HYTROL BAG 


conveyor. Chantiand Manufacturing 
Humboldt, lowa. 


Co., 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 








FOR SALE—DAVENPORT 8 FT. BY 60 FT. 
rotary dryers, welded, complete. Sturte- 
vant No. 9, 150 cu. ft. rotary batch blend- 
er, unused. Allis-Chalmers “Nordyke” 
roller mills, 10x36, 10x42, etc. Perry, 1403 
N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





1956 DAFFIN FEED MILL ON IHC 
truck. Reconditioned—ready to go. Latare 
Mobile Feed Service, Grand Mound, Lowa. 


FOR SALE—MARION FEED MIXER, 1 
ton capacity with 6 H.P. motor. K. L. 
Wongstrom, R.F. D. No. 1, Hillsdale, Ill. 

BLUE STREAK 6A HAMMERMILL WITH 
pipe, 5 screens, cyclone. Little used. Ex- 
cellent condition. Midwest Feed & Pel- 
leting Co., Burke, 8.D. 


DAFFIN MOBILE MILL MOUNTED ON 
1968 Ford. Cash or terms. Mill located at 
Colo, lowa. Clyde Hatfield, Box 96, Clewis- 
ton, Florida. Ph. Yucon 2-5101. 


FOR 





SAL _E—SPROUT- WALDRON RON 40 LP. 
28” Pneu-Vac System. Used very little. 
Reasonably priced. Stover Feed & Grain 
Co., Inc., Greenville, Ohio. 

DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE WITH SHELLER. 
Reconditioned from bumper to bumper. 
In “like new’ condition. Bob Goes, 
Greenville, UL; 


1036. 

FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, § H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3478, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


1957 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL MOUNTED 
on 1957 F600 Ford truck—unit A-1. Will 
sell reasonable. Paul Gardner, Ridgefarm, 
Tl. ; Phone 3311 or 3781. 


Phone 








NEW AND USED MOBILE MILLS. COM- 
plete with diesel, mixer, mill and mo- 
lasses. Financing or leasing available. 
lowa Portable Mill Co., Oclwein, Iowa. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOAD 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 

ery, P.O. Box §74, Jefferson City, Mo. 





CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer units. Champion Portable Mill oe 
int Come Ave. &5.B., Minneapolis 

nn. 


R SALE—20" IOWA MILL, MOUNTED 
om 1967 %-ton truck powered by GMC 
——_ _3-ton horizontal mixer and mo- 
t. Mooers Manu- 
Goatees Co., Windom, Minn. 








ONE 36-IN. ATTRITION MILL; 5-TON EU- 
reka horisonta) mixer with — chain 





"Grain-O-Vator"’—3 ton, | compart- 

ment; mounted on 1946 Ford S$ 950 
1956 Studebaker {'% ton truck; {2° 
Knapheid; nearly new steel box; 

wood floor; real clean unit $1,400 
Enclosed Van Egg Cooler (insulated); 

fair; 12° box ees $ 150 
Knapheid Grain Box, |3' long, steel 
sides, wood floor; Simonson auger 

system installed; twin cyl. hoist $ 700 
Demonstrator Mix-O-Vator, PMOY-70, 
37 H.P. Wisconsin Engine, Burr Mill, 
Scale, | ton capacity Mixer, 21' 
disc. auger; mounted on tandem 
new tires; regular price 

$3,100 

Above prices Include ‘mounting charges— 


SEE THESE GREAT SAVINGS Before 
You Buy at 
DODGEN INDUSTRIES 
TELEPHONE 1357 HUMBOLDT, IOWA 











drive and 40 H.P. motor. J. Hagan 
Mill Machinery, P.O. Box 674, i 
City, Mo. 


| FOR SALE—ENCLOSED | MOTORS; RICH- _ 


ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers: horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Bex 574, Jefferson City, 


SPROUT WALDRON FEED BLENDER, 
3648 swinghead heavy duty single runner, 
with anti-friction bearings, shaft seals, 
gravity-type feed spout, “S” type steel 
finger bar with cleaner blades, spike tooth 
plates, open periphery with V belt drive. 
Serial No. 9128. No. motor or control. 
Excellent condition. Contact Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., J. W. Sloan, P.O. Box 9§11, 
7 rca 1, Ala. Telephone FAirfax 


SEWING MACHINES, CONVEYORS, 
swinging heads, portables, new and used 
Fischbein, Minneapolis, Union Special. 
Complete stock of parts, needies, oil and 
thread. Factory trained mechanics for 
service and rebuilding. Equipment and re- 
pairs guaranteed. Surplus machines or 
equipment bought. Industrial Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., 312 W. 8th St., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
scneeliaiaeainiasiadiietamett v en 
WANTED—LARGE WILLIAMS OR GRU- 


endler slow speed hammer mill. Bemis 
Mfg. Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


ba yl TO BUY — RIOHARDSON 
bag closing machines and other 

2 mint feed and elevator equipment. 

. & a Mill Machinery, Jefferson 














Les «OCU 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








FOURTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE FEED 
and grain merchandising. Age 41. Seeks 
country location to manage and share 
ownership. Address Ad No. 6145, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





POULTRY NUTRITIONIST — PH. D. 3 
years industrial experience with all classes 
of livestock. Desires research position in 
university, feed industry or related fields. 
Address Ad No. 6210, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ME ict cee v 
RE IN WESTERN 


SALE—FEED 
Wisconsin. Feed, seeds and fertilizer. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6192, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 
40, Minn. 





‘OR SALE—FEED MILL IN TEXAS, 
plant located in heart of town. Large 
poultry, beef cattle, dairy cattle and hog 
farming. Address Ad No. 6214, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





‘OR SALE—SMALL FEED MILL. COM- 
plete facilities, 15,000 bushels bulk space, 
3 warehouses. Located on 2 spur tracks, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Bargain, $29,500. 
Write Ad No. 6209, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 








Read 
CAPITAL 
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Plans for Meeting 
Of Maryland Feed 
Service Men Set 


COLLEGE 
plans for the 
land 1960 C 
ice Men to be 
been released. 

Much of the first day 
voted to recent findings and prob- 
lems in the poultry industry, while 
the second day talks will be on beef 
and dairy cattle and swine 

Among the early morning talks on 
the first day will be one of “New 
Developments in Vaccines,” featur- 
ing three speakers, and “Compara- 
tive Performance of Locally Pro- 
duced and Shipped Hatching Eggs in 
Delmarva,” by Charles H. Marker, 
Marker Farms, Dover, Del. Giving 
the 10-15 minute discussions on vac- 
cines will be Willis W. Hudson, Ber- 


PARK, MD.—Detailed 
University of Mary- 
onference for Feed Serv- 
held Sept. 14-15 have 


will be de- 


| lin (Md.) Milling Co.; I. M. Moul- 
throp, Livestock Sanitary Service 
Laboratory, Salisbury, Md., and Dr. 
Roland W. Winterfield, American Sci- 
entific Lab., Madison, Wis. 

After a break, Dr. N. V. Helbacka 
of the host school will give a pre- 
liminary report on “Broiler Quality 
Studies in Delmarva.” Following this 
will be a talk on “Management for 
Quality Broilers,” by J. L. Nichol- 
son, University of Maryland Research 
Farm, and “A New Look at Feeding 
Practices,” by Dr. G. F. Combs, pro- 
fessor in the poultry department, 
University of Maryland. 

Giving talks in the afternoon will 
be Dr. Charles E. Durbin, Food and 
Drug Administration, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. M. E. John, Penn State 
University, University Park, Pa., and 
A. V. Krewatch of the host school’s 
agricultural engineering department. 

| Dr. Durbin will talk on “Uses of 
Arsenicals, Hormones, Antibiotics and 
Coccidiostats in Animal Production”; 
| Dr. John will speak on “Motivation 





of Producers for Efficient and Qual- 
ity Production,” and Mr. Krewatch 
will talk on “Housing and Mecha- 
nized Materials Handling on Poultry, 
Dairy and Livestock Farms.” 

All the speakers of the day will 
participate in a “Stump the Experts” 
panel at the end of the day, moder- 
ated by Conway Robinson, director of 
agricultural programs for WBAL-TV, 
Baltimore. 


Thursday Sessions 

A talk on “Problems and Cost of 
Replacement Heifers” by Dr. Roger 
W. Hemkin of the host school will 
open the Thursday morning session. 
Dr. J. D. Kornder, Maryland Live- 
stock Sanitary Service Laboratory, 
College Park, Md., will follow with 
a talk on “Mastitis, Its Control 
Through Management.” 

After a break, the entire remain- 
der of the morning program will be 
taken up with disussion of “Health 
Regulations for Maryland Dairies 
and the Service Man.” Discussing the 





EXECUTIVE PROMOTIONS — Ap- 
pointment of Douglas A. Dulaney 
(left) as secretary and Richard A. 
Liebig as treasurer of Moorman Mfg. 
Co, was announced recently by the 
firm (Feedstuffs, Aug. 20). Mr. Liebig 
also will act as co-trustee of the 
firm’s employees’ profit-sharing fund. 





Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh sheds respectively will 
be Oscar Turner, Maryland Co-op 
Dairymen’s Assn., Baltimore; Ches- 
ter Bletsch, Md.-Va. Co-op Milk Pro- 
ducers Assn., Arlington, Va.; Golden 
Davis, Interstate Co-op Milk Produc- 
ers Assn., Oxford, Pa., and Joseph S. 
Karsh, Pittsburgh. Alex A. Pais, state 
milk supervisor, Maryland Depart- 
ment of Health, Baltimore, will talk 
on the Maryland State Health De- 
partment and Dr. J. L. Cason of the 
host school will give a summary. 

After lunch, Dr. James E. Fer- 
guson of the host school will talk 
on “Feeding, Breeding and Manage- 
ment to Produce Meat-Type Hogs.” 
Boyd T. Whittle, also of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, will then speak on 
“Getting Higher Carcass Yields in 
Beef Animals.” 

A “Stump the Experts” panel again 
will be held with Dr. Ken F. War- 
ner moderating. 

Following the first day’s meeting, 
a tour of the poultry research proj- 
ects will be conducted with Dr. C. S. 
Shaffner in charge. After the second 
day, registrants will tour the animal 
husbandry and dairy research proj- 
ects with Dr. J. E. Foster and Dr. 
Cason in charge. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
department of poultry husbandry and 
Maryland Feed Service Advisory 
Board in cooperation with the de- 
partments of animal husbandry, dairy 
husbandry and the Livestock Sani- 
tary Service. 


-_ 


Date of West Virginia 
Unit’s Parley Changed 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA. — The 
date of the West Virginia Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. convention has been 
changed from Oct. 12-13 to Oct. 20- 
21 by the board of directors. 

The change was made in order to 
eliminate any conflict with the meet- 
ing of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, says J. Z. 
Ellison, secretary of the feed deal- 
ers’ group. 


To Open Feed Mill 


ROCK SPRINGS, TEXAS — The 
Mitchell Feed Mill is expected to be 
open for business in September, ac- 
cording to the owner, Lloyd Mitchell. 
He is also opening a wool warehouse 
at the same site. 

The mill will be operated by push- 
button control. It includes three grain 
tanks, a molasses tank, five elevators, 
grinding and mixing equipment and a 
pellet mill. 

Feed will be sold to the public, 
though the primary object was to 
have mixing facilities for 6,000 to 
8,000 head of lambs kept in Mr. 
Mitchell’s feedlots at all times. 

Mr. Mitchell owns a ranch seven 
miles southwest of town, where he 
has fed lambs for the last eight years. 
The new mill will provide facilities 
for increasing the number of lambs 
at the Mitchell ranch and serve other 
ranchers who enter lamb feeding. 











OPEN NEW LABORATORY—Performing the symbolic 
cutting of ribbon at the recent opening of the new Hess 
& Clark feed additives laboratory near Ashland, Ohio, is 
Dr. Paul D. Harwood, vice president and director of re- 
Harwood wield the _ scissors 
(above)) are: Frank N. Getman, chairman of Hess & 
Clark (left), and Dr. Roy M. Kottman, dean, College of 
Agriculture, Ohio State University (right). In the photo 
at the right above, Dr. James E. Briggs, chief of nutri- 
tional research, Hess & Clark (third from left), explains 


search. Watching Dr. 


of Agriculture. 


: + Finisher 
© Battery unit 


| 
| 
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$400,000 Feed Mill 
Set in Mississippi 
NEW ALBANY, MISS.—Mississip- 


pi Federated Co-operatives is planning 
to construct a $400,000 feed mill ad- 





jacent to its fertilizer plant, ware- 
| house and egg grading plant in New 
| Albany. 


Officials said sale of $125,000 in 


| | MFC preferred stock must be made 


= | tion 


a 





Arkansas Feed 
Conference Topics 


Are Announced 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Topics 


have been announced for the 10th | 


annual Formula Feed Conference to 
be held here Sept. 22-23 at the Uni- 


versity of Arkansas’ Agricultural Ex- | ental Heating and Its Effect on 


| Diet Consumption.” 


periment Station. 
Registration for the conference is 


Sept. 22 in the morning in the ani- | 


th i- | 
on e uni- | form, stated Dr. E. L. Stephenson, | 


|} animal nutritionist with the Univer- 
| sity of Arkansas. Everyone interested 


mal science buliding 
versity campus. The program begins 
at 10 a.m. and will continue through 
Friday. 

The following topics will be pre- 
sented during the two-day confer- 
ence by staff members of the depart- 
ment of animal industry and veter- 
inary science at the university: 

“The Feeding Value of Grit for 
Poultry,” B. N. McPherson; “Recent 
Advances in Nutrition of the Laying 
and Breeding Hen,” Dr. E. L. Ste- 
phenson; “Calcium Requirements for 
Poultry, Swine and Cattle,” Dr. P. R. 
Noland; “Recent Developments in 
CRD Control,” Dr. E. H. Peterson; 
“Creep Feeding of Beef Calves 
Maintained on Good Arkansas Pas- 
ture,” Dr. M. L. Ray; “A Complete 
Mixed Feed for Beef Cattle,” W. M. 
McBride; “Recent Developments in 
Feeding Dairy Cows and Calves,” 
Drs. O. H. Horton and O. T. Stall- 
cup; and “Quality Control in Feed 
Ingredients Such as Fish Meal,” Dr. 
K. W. Scott. 

Dr. T. S. Nelson, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, 





FOR SALE 


Several hundred tons fine 
ground, bagged blue grass 
meal. Protein 8%, Fiber 30%, 
Fat 1%. Phone HArrison 
1-5835, Kansas City. 








Ill., will discuss comparative values 
of different phosphorus sources; Dr. 
Laurent Michaud, Merck & Co., Rah- 


| way, N.J., will cover amino acid in- 


terrelationships for swine and poul- 


| try. A report on the Food and Drug 
| Administration is to be given by an | 


official of that organization. 


cussion are “The Biochemist’s Role 


in the Feed Industry” and “Experi- | 


Other topics and speakers will be 
announced as plans approach final 


in feed formulation is invited to at- 
tend the conference, he added. 


Testing of Heavy 


Turkeys Increases 
WASHINGTON—Pullorum testing 


of heavy breed turkeys during the | 


month of July rose while the num- 


| ber of chickens for supplying broil- 





The event is sponsored by the Uni- | 
versity of Arkansas Agricultural Ex- | 


periment Station, Arkansas Feed 
Manufacturers Assn, and the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


in 
—_ 





Farm Management 


Handbook Revised 


DANVILLE, ILL.—A third edition 
of “The Farm Management Hand- 
book” by I. F. Hall and W. P. Mor- 
tenson of the University of Wisconsin 
has been published by the Interstate 
Printers & Publishers, Inc., here. 

The book’s publisher says it treats 
the field of farm management “in a 
practical, plain-language manner that 
will be valuable to the farmer as a 
handbook and to the student as a 
textbook.” 

According to the publisher, this 
book is all new except for the title. 
There is a new cover and new format. 
Topics covered range from field ar- 
rangement to father-son agreements. 





ANNOUNCES 


(Continued from page 10) 








FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, I 








FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREEN OF MILLS 


Highest quality special analysis steel 


Akiset ~HAMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 

















firm has decentralized and set up 
production and distribution opera- 
tions 


| ed 


Two other topics planned for dis- | er hatching eggs tested fell off, ac- 


cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

During July, the first month 
the 1960-61 testing year, 
white breed turkeys tested 


of 


totaled 


93,302 compared with 82,681 in July | 
other heavy | 


of 1959. Testings of 


breeds (mostly broad breasted 


bronze) totaled 70,584 compared with | 


last 
light 


24,594 in July of 
The number of 


year. 


breed tur- 


keys tested totaled 17,303 compared | 


with 45,233 in July, 1959. 


There were 1,333,980 chickens for | 


supplying broiler hatching eggs test- 


tal for the months January through 
July was 11,631,555, down 17% 


| the same period of 1959 





in Concord, N.C.; San Luis | 


Obispo, Cal.; Springdale, Ark.; Thorn- | 


| To Talk in Canada 


town, Ind.; Carthage, Miss.; Skow- 
hegan, Maine; Tenaha, Texas; 
bertville, Ala.; 
Aprilia, Italy. 

The new AA50 now is available for 
commercial distribution from any of 
these points, according to company 


Al- | 
Blairsville, Ga., and | 


Chickens tested in July for supply- 
ing eggs for egg-type chicks totaled 
324,834 compared with 478,965 in 
July, 1959—a decrease of 32%. For 
the period January through 


compared with 4,196,002 during these 
months in 1959, a decrease of 15%. 


Arbor Acres Add 


Sales Representative 
GLASTONBURY, CONN Arbor 


Acres Farm, Inc., has announced the | 


appointment of G. L. (Mike) Melody, 
Jasper, Ala., to its sales and service 
department. 

Mr. Melody has been assigned to 
the breeding firm’s south central divi- 


sion with headquarters at Albertville, | 


Ala., according to James P. Garvin, 
division manager. 

Mr. Melody has had 20 yéars expe- 
rience in hatching, processing and 
feed sales. Since 1954, he has been a 
district sales representative of The 
Quaker Oats Co. 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—Dr. Neal 
F. Morehouse, protozoologist and 
manager of the research farm at 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, will 


| speak at the 23rd annual conven- 


officials. It also was the opinion of | 


the Arbor Acres management that 


Mount Hope laying pullets, now | 


known as Arbor Acres Queens, will 
be distributed direct to hatchery cus- 
tomers, instead of through franchised 
breeders as in the past. 


tion of the Canadian Hatchery Fed- 
eration Sept. 13 at Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan. 

Dr. Morehouse will discuss poul- 
try disease problems, including ery- 
sipelas, blackhead, bluecomb and 
chronic respiratory disease. 


in Union County before the opera- 
can be started. Available al- 


| ready for the construction of the fa- 
| cilities is $140,000 approved in a bond 


issue for construction of related 


| plants and not used. 


The mill will manufacture poul- 


| try, dairy and hog feed when in pro- 


' | duction. 


studies which take place in the starter and finisher units 
of the new laboratory to (left to right): Dr. Aaron L. 
Andrews, vice-president and assistant general manager, 
Hess & Clark; a sheriff’s deputy; Dr. W. E. Krauss, as- | 
sociate director of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- | 
tion, Wooster; Ralph May, editor, Ashland Times-Gazette; 
Fred Davis, manager of technical services, Hess & Clark; 
Dr. Damon Catron, Walnut Grove Products Co., and Dr. 
Roy M. Kottman, dean, Ohio State University, College | 


heavy | 


during the month, down 13% | 
| from July, 1959. The cumulative to- | 


from | 


July, 
the number tested totaled 3,564,241, | 


—_- 


EXPAND MILL 
BELOIT, KANSAS — The Mitchell 


‘ 


County Farmers Union Cooperative 
Mill is undergoing a $50,000 expan- 
sion project. 


MASTER-BILT 
Eggmaster 


Plug-In Coolers 








Protect your 
Egg Quality... 
Boost your Profits! 


Convert any small insulated 
room into a practical walk-in 
egg holding room, with auto- 
matically controlled tempera- 
ture and humidity. Units avail- 
able in 5 models: %, %, %, 1 
and 2 h.p. Easy to install and 
maintain. Complete refriger- 
ated cabinets also available. 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW FOR INFORMATION 


| MASTER-BILT REFRIGERATION MFG. CO. 
| 4289 Folsom St. Louis 10, Mo. 


I Please send information and: prices on 
| Eggmaster plug-in units, 


I Nome.. 





| Address...... 
i City 


ee 
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The Feed Man's Library 


Reader Service Department 


Feedstuffs 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely 
eries made in natrition and livestock feeding. In 
phasis is placed on the new developments. The 
marized which have dealt with tibieti 

and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 
requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, including B and the 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are by 40%, with 5 
composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds . e. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


It covers the standard, ¢ tanth ded tacts on feeding farm animals and 
also the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, ete., 
can help in raising healthier, more productive animals. 3g 00 
474 pages, 77 Ulustrations and tables . 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, ex le trends, equi t, ote. I 
of handreds of feeding experiments. Has a special chapter 
Harry Hardeabrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary 
medicine, University of Illinois. 641 pages 


1958 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete transcript of the 1958 Small Mill Short Course designed ep 

for the Small MIL, ecentrate Mixer and Custom Miller. Covers such subjects as 
Keeetving and Preparation, Mixing, Packing, Storing and Shipping, 

Typical Mill Layouts, Pelleting and Dust Collection . 


1959 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


Transcript of Proceedings of the 1959 Small Mill Short 

of i | interest to the smaller miller. Subjects include cost facts, experience 

and research reports with practical recommendations on production methods in 
i buaildi formulas, operating 

















Sinn dD 








pelleting, costs and ec of 
portable mills and other related subjects 


PELLETING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


1959 Feed Production School Transcript 

Feed Production School, Inc. 
A complete report on specialized research 
mendations in successful Pelleting and Related 


up-to-date information pr by < 
ing helpful charts, tables equipment illustrations 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 


By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 





A 








DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 








SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


equipment, health and disease prevention, 
management and showing. 543 pages, 192 illustrations 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A new test for feed 








Animal 
Requirements Committee of the National Research 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding stadies on 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organizati etablishment ent, feeding and 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 496 pages, 65 illustrations... 


RAISING SWINE— 

By George P. Deyoe 
A practical swine raiser’s handbook. Steck selection, recerd keeping, 
and handling, marketing techniques and preparing pork for home 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tabice 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 











THE STOCKMAN’'S HANDBOOK (1959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, MS., M.A., Ph.D. 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 








lators, foreign buyers, government p 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of 


for various 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
1,500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, 


factual information 
turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. New chapter on aati- 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Mgnth Déitien, 410 pagum, 980 Uiusteations aut Sone gisten, Beaty elle bec 
selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. $5.00 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 
New, 1955; « guide to hatchery tion for the in- 
= a gO 
SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 





KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman, and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


ors ee 


of 
with caged layers. 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on raising and Staniey J. 
man at the U Deceaech Denten, Delieciin, Mad, amd a. 
of the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers 
preperation for the market, shows, diseases and their 
prevention and centrel. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


A text for feed mixers with special referemce te the nutritienal aspects of feed 
formulation. A handbook for practical men. $3.25 











CORN 


(Continued from page 1) 





trade scare figures against their own 
official field estimates, they admit 
that there may be more wet or dam- 
aged corn than they had anticipated. 

But notwithstanding any estimate 
of off-quality corn, top USDA offi- 
cials this week said that they plan to 
avoid any country point sales of corn 
which would break the corn market 
before harvest of the new crop. This 
also means that this decision will be 
designed to maintain a firm country 
price for corn until well after the na- 
tional election in November. 

This program, while not without 
political connotations, is not far dif- 
ferent from programs of previous 
years when USDA withheld its stocks 
of corn until after the new crop 
harvest. 

However, there is a new note to 
this policy this year. If there is a 
substantial amount of off-quality 
corn, there will be no great urgency 
of farmers to dump old crop stocks 
on the market in face of a new heavy 
production from the new crop. 


support. The corn farmer, particu- 
larly in the major Corn Belt, knows 
what he can get for his corn under 
the loan program. 

But in other years, when acreage 
allotments were on the corn crop, 
a relatively small number of corn 
producers complied with allotments 
and this meant that substantial quan- 
tities of corn from old crop carryover 
would be dumped into the open mar- 
ket before the onset of harvest. 

This is one of the positive improve- 
ments that can be attributed to the 
Benson farm program wherein the 
secretary ditched the corn acreage 
allotment provision of the law. 

If it does nothing else, it gives 
stability to the corn market which 
usually went through a price wringer 
when it was necessary to get rid of 
old crop stocks, particularly wet crop 
stocks as the new harvest ap- 
proached. 

Secretary Benson’s plans are not 
without substantial virtues despite 
the political attacks on him and his 
administration. 


Feedstuffs that they can handle and 
put under cover (keep off the mar- 
ket) even the most extreme estimates 
of volume of off-quality corn. 
Undoubtedly there will be some 
corn which cannot find a “home” and 
must be marketed. In such instances, 
that corn will be sold at country sta- 
tions. The CSS officials declare that, 
in most cases, where country houses 
decline to accept farmer corn for stor- 
age because of high moisture, they 
can move such corn into CCC bin 
sites where it can be held in good con- 
dition. Through conditioning facilities, 
they will ultimately be able to dis- 
pose of this now low-quality corn as 
good No. 2 corn later this winter. 


Feeding Option 

Undoubtedly, many will charge this 
policy switch to politics, but it means 
that farmers will not have to deliver 
low-quality corn to CCC on loan de- 
faults at a discount. Also, they can 
still feed the corn out to swine and 
other grain consuming animal units 
rather than take a discount for their 
default deliveries if local conditions 
do not permit USDA to move this 
corn into storage. 

But one thing is certain—CCC will 
not be dumping corn this fall into the 
market place to upset normal harvest 
marketing—indeed under the Benson 
loan program, there is no great rush 
to market or sell corn or even put it 
into loan. 

Furthermore, the corn market 
should have stability from the good 
to firm prices for swine which are 
expected to encourage farmers hold- 
ing their 1959 corn. They can feed it 
out rather than deliver it to the CCC 
at a discount if it is high moisture or 
damaged corn. 

The full significance of the new 








USDA policy in regard to corn sales 
is pointed out by the news that, this 
week, the Minneapolis office of CCC 
received for storage about 100,000 bu. 
of corn which was off-quality for no 
described specific reason. 

Local terminal houses, for unknown 
reasons, declined to accept these corn 
deliveries for storage. USDA sought 
refuge in appeals to other nearby 
terminal houses to take this quantity 
of corn. 

Storage Arranged 

Responsible USDA officials at the 
operation level told this reporter that 
Continental Grain agreed to accept 
this corn for storage at its Milwaukee 
elevator which is only partially oc- 
cupied. The last information avail- 
able is that the corn is on track in 
the Minneapolis area waiting move- 
ment to the Continental house in 
Milwaukee. 

This information gave currency to 
an inadvertent comment from the 
New York Journal of Commerce 
which reported in error that Con- 
tinental had bought this corn from 
ccc. 

Actually, Continental with a big 
terminal house only partially oc- 


This year, all corn is under price | cupied was glad to obtain some new 
: | revenue and is in a position to hold 


this relatively small amount of CCC 
distressed corn. However, the New 
York Journal of Commerce was cor- 
rect in its statement that Continental 
was willing to assume the responsi- 
bility of storing this grain. 

This Milwaukee terminal house is 
on the seaway route through the St. 


Lawrence Waterway, and it must be 
| been publicly disclosed, but Mr. Neu- 


expected that some future buyers may 
use this corn for export later this 
coming year. It must be emphasized 
that at this time the 100,000 bu. of 
corn, slated for the Continental house, 
is the property of CCC and is not 
owned by the big grain exporter. 
On balance, it all adds up to a de- 
cision by USDA to sustain firm good 
prices for corn in the Corn Belt this 
fall—through and after the election. 
Trade sources might consider that 
this would ordinarily be a good time 
to sell off quality corn. USDA is keep- 
ing faith with the producers, though, 
as it holds off the market corn which 
at the time of harvest would depress 


| prices for the cash corn farmer. 
Operating officials of CSS have told | 


in 


Three Die in Tank 
Explosion at Feed Mill 


CLEAR BRANCH, MISS. — Three 
persons died last week as the result 
of burns received in an explosion of a 
4,000 gal. tank Aug. 13 at the Ross 
Feed Mill here. 

Dead are James Ross, 13, Howard 
Ross, Jr., 12, and W. B. Ross, Jr., 35. 
A fourth victim of the explosion, Ben- 
nett. Ross, 26, and sole survivor, is 
in critical condition. 


The tank which exploded had for- 
merly held cottonseed and soybean 
oil and was to be used to store mo- 
lasses for the feed business. The two 
men and two boys had built a fire 
around the tank to melt the solid 
matter in the tank. The tank had 
only one small hole in the top, and 
gases accumulating inside apparently 
caused the explosion, officials said. 

Three Ross brothers, Howard, Sr., 
W. B. and Thomas, are owners of the 
mill which was under construction. 


— 


To Display Products 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — The Indiana 
State Poultry Assn., Inc., will show 
various poultry and egg products in 
new and different forms at the 1960 
Indiana State Fair. 

Among the products available to 
the public will be summertime egg 
nog, “orangegg,” “chicken-on-the- 
stick” and “turkey-in-the-blanket.” 
Last year the association and Hess 
& Clark, Ashland, Ohio, distributed 
10,000 hard cooked eggs under the 
“Golden Goodness of Eggs” theme. 
Again, these will be distributed in 
limited amounts on one or two days. 
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attempt to maintain the present em- 
ployee organization on a continuing 
basis.” 

If a buyer is not found immediate- 
ly, the official said, it will be neces- 
sary for Lindsey-Robinson to cease 
milling operations before the end of 
August. This would result in the lay- 
off of about 35 workers. The company 
employed 55-60 workers at the time 
the liquidation program was ap- 
proved. Eight to ten workers already 
have been laid off. Lindsey-Robinson’s 
current monthly payroll amounts to 
about $20,000. 

Officials said the firm plans to mill 
all the raw materials it has on hand 
before closing down its milling opera- 
tions. It will then continue its grad- 
ual liquidation, which is expected to 
be completed in a few weeks. 

A meeting for creditors has been 
scheduled here, it was understood. 

Lindsey-Robinson, which manufac- 
tures feed under the brand Fair-Acre 
Test-Fed Feeds, was purchased a 
year ago by Valleydale Packers, Inc., 
Salem, Va., one of the largest meat 
packing firms in the Southeast. 

When the feed company was pur- 
chased, Lorenz Neuhoff, Jr., Valley- 


} dale president, was named Lindsey- 


Robinson president. At the time of 


| sale, Mr. Williams was listed as vice 
| president and general manager. Last 
| spring he was elevated to president. 


The relationship between Lindsey- 
Robinson and Valleydale has not 


hoff said he has had “nothing to do 
with the company (Lindsey-Robin- 
son) since March.” 

Lindsey-Robinson reported when it 
was purchased by Valleydale that it 
was grossing $7 million annually and 
employing 175 workers. 

1860 Origin 

Lindsey-Robinson has a_ history 
dating back to the late 1860’s when 
the firm served the Roanoke Valley 
as millers of flour and feed. 

In 1946, large scale production of 
formula feeds was undertaken, re- 
quiring modernization of its milling 
facilities. Mill equipment is about 
85% push-button operated and has a 
rated capacity of 40 tons of manu- 
factured feed an hour. 

In 1957, Lindsey-Robinson entered 
the commercial egg business, which 
led to the erection of an egg grading 
and processing plant at Farmville, 
Va. This plant had a grading, proc- 
essing and packaging capacity of 
6,000 cases of eggs a week. 

Lindsey - Robinson has manufac- 
tured and marketed flour and corn 
meal under the trade name Gambill’s 
Best for the family trade and has 
produced a variety of flours for the 
bakery trade. 

Trade sources said some or all of 
Gambill’s Best flour is now milled by 
another Roanoke firm. Details of this 
arrangement were not known. 


Poultry Producer Fined 


BILOXI, MISS.—B. C. Rogers of 
Morton, Miss., recently paid a $15,000 
fine in federal court at Biloxi on 
charges of income tax evasion, it has 
been reported. 

U. S. District Judge Sidney C. Mize 
ordered the fine against Mr. Rogers 
one of Mississippi’s major poultry 
producers. Mr. Rogers pleaded “nolo 
contendere” to four counts of income 
tax evasion. The fines were $5,000 on 
each of the first two counts and 
$2,500 on each of the latter two 
counts. 

The counts allege Mr. Rogers filed 
income tax returns for 1953 thru 
1956 totaling $241,427.92 instead of 
$314,404.81 which they allege he 
owed. 

Attorneys for Mr. Rogers indicated 
they would file a civil action seeking 
recovery of tax money paid by Mr. 
Rogers, alleging he paid more taxes 
than were due. 
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Feeder Cattle Prices 
Take Biggest Drop 


URBANA, ILL. — Prices of feeder 
cattle have dropped more in the past 
12 months than prices of: any other 
major farm product, according to the 
Illinois Farmers’ Outlook Letter pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois. 

In early August good and choice 
steer calves at Kansas City were sell- 
ing for $26.50 cwt., compared with 
$33 last year. At the same time 
choice 500- to 800-lb. steers were 
bringing $25.40, down from $30.25 in 
1959. 

Heifer calves, good and choice, sold 
for $23 compared with $30.50 a year 
before. Choice 500- to 750-lb. heifers 
were going for $22.75, off from $28.50 
in 1959. 

There are several reasons for the 
lower prices this year, the report 
stated. The most important one is 
that prices of fat cattle have been 
trending downward for 15 months. 
Choice steers at Chicago recently av- 
eraged about $25 cwt., down from 
$30.33 in April, 1958. When prices of 
fed cattle decline, costs of replace- 
ments must drop more than prices of 
finished cattle if the cattle feeder is 
to stay in business. 

The supply of stocker and feeder 
cattle and calves is larger than it was 
12 months ago. The 1960 calf crop in 
Texas is estimated at 4,258,000 head, 
4% more than last year. Four other 
southern plains and mountain states 
also reported about 4% more calves. 
These states were Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Arizona. Other 
states from which Illinois draws sup- 
plies have about the same number of 
calves as in 1959. The supply of year- 
lings in these listed states should be 
larger, too. 

Hay production is 6% larger than 
last year in the 11 western states and 
16% greater in the six plains states. 
But this bigger new crop is more than 
offset by a sharp reduction in the 
carryover of old hay. 

Wyoming and Montana had a dry 
summer. Another drouth area extend- 
ed from New Mexico eastward across 
central and south Texas and to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

There have been some forced sales 
of cattle because of feed or water 
shortages. There has been very little 
contracting of cattle for fall delivery. 
Ranchers are asking for larger down 
payments than they got last year, 
when many buyers forfeited their 
payments rather than take the cattle 
after the price dropped sharply. 

Prices of fat cattle apparently 
reached the peak of the current cycle 
in 1959, when choice steers at Chi- 
cago averaged $27.83. They are run- 
ning around $2 lower this year and 
seem likely to average around $24 in 
1961, 

Lower prices are expected because 
farmers and ranchers are still build- 
ing up their herds. They added 5 mil- 
lion head in 1959 and are adding 3-4 
million more this year. This is the 
first year of materially increased 
slaughter. Slaughter is increasing 
about 10% this year and is expected 
to inerease for at least another two 
or three years. 


-_— 
—_— 


Southeastern Group 
To Publish Directory 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Southeast- 





| ern Poultry & Egg Assn. will publish 


an annual directory in connection with 


| the organization’s annual convention 


in Atlanta in January, association of- 
ficials revealed. 

The directory will provide poultry- 
men with a quick reference source for 
people, products and places in the 
poultry business and will also have a 
special section on southeastern poul- 
try processors. It will be distributed 
among buyers in this country and in 
some foreign countries and also to 
association members. 
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4 AND D FEREDING Ot 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample straight A feeding oll with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram 7@7%¢ 
. million units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed 
in 5 gal. drums, f.o.t Chicago, drums 
included 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample 
10,000 A 3l¢ Ib 300 , 2,250 A T%e Ib.; 
300 D, 1,500 A 16¢ Ib.; 300 D, 75 15%¢ 
Ib , ; 

Denver p nd trer ead ay 
ply ampk l¢ It 

ALFALFA MEAL 

Chicago: Demand and ij f trend 
higher lehydrated 1 pr 1 
units tamir A $42@4 

Los Angeles t r ! pro 
tein, 1 0 1 Ir I neal 
i7 pr , $ i h : le 
mand i i i pply lin 
ted. Sun me I n $45 @4t 
suncured crumbles 1 ‘tein $47@48 
both demand and trend ste 1 ipply ade 
quate ; 

Portland: Den ! ipply ample 
trend steady ) 

st Louis: | ‘ nd us) 
supp adequate uncured, 1 fine acked 
$45 ) let Ir l 1 1 ) A ellets 
lemand ‘ end ea supply ample 
bulk $41 ) 

Omaha: Lemand r end steady; sup 
ply ample i lehydrated, 100,000 A 
units bulk pellet $38 sucked meal $43, 
Omaha basis 

Memphis: Le and trend steady to 
higher supply ample det lrated 17% 

1 guaranteed 1 00 units vitamin 

innati: Demand po trend steady; 

adequate; 17 lehydrated, 100,000 
itamin A $458@49 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair r dehydrated, 
slow for suncured ght offering sacked 
dehydrated, 17 l 000 A $49@ truck 
or ra sur ired l ,-it grind No 1 
$45@46, truch 1 fine ground iry $48 
with fat added $50, rail or truck 

Minneapolis: lLiemand fatr upply ade 
quate; prices stead 1 dehydrated 100 
000 A unite reground pellet $43 oiled 
reground pellets $4 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample 17 lel lrated alfalfa, 100 
000 A on arr ‘ pelle $39@40, reground 
pellet $41 18 lehydrated alfalfa 125, 
000 A on arrival, pellets $42@43, reground 
pellets $44 20% dehydrated alfalfa, 150 
000 A on arrival $45@50, reground pellets 
$46@51; suncured alfalfa demand slow, sup 
ply scarce 13% pellets $36@37 bulk, No. 1 
\%-in. $38.50, sacked 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; 
steady to lower supply adequate $55.5 
sacked, Boston 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample lehyd ed meal $49 sacked 
bulk pellets $46, Denver 

Seattle: Len 1d fair trend steady; sup 
ply good; 1 proteir mecured $46, deliv 
ered truch 1 icked 150,000 A unit 
dehydrated $66 le ered truck loads 

cked 

Philadelphia: Demand and upp fair 

7 let $ ) 

Boston: Demand fatr supy lequate 
lehydrated, 1 $ j incure 1 
pellets $46 

ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 

Ogden: Supply ample $5.7 cwt 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
pl fair tank tr ke r " breachable 
fan tallow $5.87%@6 cwt.; yellow grease 
$5.2 wt 

San Francisco: Demand f upply an 
ple leachable fancy 6¢ It vellow grease 
‘%e it 

Ft. Worth nd ¢ i pt short 
prime tallow aT ar ¢ i irums 7%é¢ 
Ib fob fr t rex t with 
returnable lrume 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend st ady 
supply ample prin t i w 5 é 
Ib 

St. Paul « nd 1; t h e fat 
steady at 5%¢ It .b. 5 or plant 

Louisville Demand npr t supp 
good trend astror juotatior ip \¢ 
bleachable white i? ' ta white 

1 t ws ase 6(6¢ 
I 1 ly 
‘ t gia and 
p 

Salisbury, Mad 
ply limited ‘ 

BARLEY FEED 

Milwaukee: 1 ur ited: trend ght 
ly weaker Ipt ¢ feed barley 8&865¢ 
bu bulk barle i | ' ed 
ground feed | $41 racked 

Chicago: Demand ¢ trend 
ply light f 

Baltimore: I) 
ply moderate Sar 

Ogden Sur 1 $4 
whole $38@ 39 

Portiand: Demand trend stead 
supply plentifu saz 

Sen Francisco: Demand ipply ar 
ple rolled $58 » mad $57 

Los Angeles: Demand f end ‘ 

supply tight standard rolled $2.92 ecwt 
standard ground $2.92 w both sacked 

Seattle: Demand fat trend nm: sup 

ply good; $44 truck lots (new rop) 

Denver: Demand and «su y fair: trend 

steady rolled $2 bu. bulk. $2.20 bu. sacked 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample 

trend steady; f.0.b. Wyoming and South 


Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 





PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 












































NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest from 
Feedstuffs correspondents 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 


available 
and are not 


quotations 


prices represent 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 








net $ 5; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh $16.50 
and net $16.25. 
Cincinnati: Demand 
quate; f.0.b. Cincinnati minimum 30-ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than carlots 
$40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than carlots $40 


steady; supply ade 


Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $24.50, warehouse 
BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand good trend firm 
upply good; $75@80, sacked 
BLOOD MEAL 
Chicago: Demand quiet trend steady 
supply fair; 80% protein $120, sacked 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady 





supply adequate; $¢ a unit of ammonia, 
icked 

Portland: Demand fatr trend steady 
IpT ample $110 sacked 

Ogden: Supply ample; $85, sacked, f.o.b 
Ogden 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair 
$5.40 x unit of ammonia sacked 
Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
plentiful 80 $90 sa i Omaha 
Louisville: Demand trend firm; sup 
ply good; $75@80, sacked 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply ample $95 sacked, Cincinnati 
Chicago: Demand quiet upply fair; trend 


unchanged: $75@80, sacked 


Los Angeles: Demand trend steady 











supply limited; imported 20 ton lots 
sackec 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample 75, sacked 
Portiand: Demand fair trend steady; 
upply ample $95 @97.50 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light 
sacked, $100, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local manu 
facture 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited: $92, f.0.b. car, Seattle, sacked 
Louisville Demand rend steady; 
ipply light S80 @ 85 sacked 
Suffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $100 ue 1 
Denver: Demand no trend steady 
upply ample $110 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Los Angeles: Demand yw; trend steady 
supply adequate; $49.5 
Sean Francisco: Demand faltr supply am- 
ple $51 sacked 
i Demand end steady; 
: uat $4 
Milwaukee: Demand nd supply fair 
trend firm $38.50, bu $46.50, sacked 
Chicago: Demand Ww trend firm; sup 
ample 6 protein $37@38 
St. Louis: Demand 0d trend steady 
ipply dequate $37 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair supply suffi 
ent; 26 protein $48.90, September 
Louisville: Demand fair to good: trend 
teady supply ample $4 sacked; smal! 
production over sumn months of distillers 
lried grains siding t product 
Buffalo: Demand and Ipp fair: trend 
teady to higher: $49 Roston 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


San Francisco: Dremand fair; supply good: 
10¢ Ib sacked 


Chicago: Demand fair: trend steady: sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib Le.l 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib., ton Ilots 
sacked 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm: sup 
ply ample 9% @10¢ Ib carlots, sacked: 
10%¢ Ib. ton lota: 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.: 5 ton lots 
11l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib 5 ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; tom lots 11%¢ Ib.. all sacked 

New York: Carlote 9%¢ Ib.: 10 ton lots 
10¢ Ib 5 ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lotsa 11¢ 
Ib nll sacked, f.o.? New Jersey 

Cincinnati: Carlote 11¢ Ib 5 ton lots 11l¢ 
Ib.: ton lots 11%¢ Ib ull sacke< 

Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; 11@12¢ Ib 

Toe Angeles: Demand siow: trend eteadv: 
supply adequate: 10¢ Ib 5 ton lots; i11¢ 
Ib 1 ton lots: 12¢ Ib less than ton lots, 
all aacked 

Omaha: Demand and trend fair; sup- 
ply plentiful; li¢ it 

























Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 








supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.25 cwt 
Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9¢ Ib. 
BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
Ogden: Supply good; $4.40 ewt., drum 
Los Angeles: Demand and supply limited; 
trend steady; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. lots; 4%¢ Ib., 
500 Ib yts; both in barrels 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend fir sup- 
ply ample; in 500 Ib barrels 3.25 @3.50, 
cwt 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt drum 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply nil $4.25 ecwt in 500-Ib paper 


arums 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 
Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $17.63. flour $11.63. 
Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 
5.50. 


$5.5 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib 
bags $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; 
bulk, in boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 
premium 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
$12.75; 100 Ib. bags $12; bulk, boxcar 
$10.50; bulk, hopper $10; coarse grind $1 


premium, delivered Minneapolis. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow: supply ade- 





quate; trend steady: flour $10.15, 20 ton 
ears; meal, $11.15, 20 ton cars, both sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good $14, ex-warehouse, sacked 
CHARCOAL 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
I fair 50 Ib. multiwalls $110 
Los Angeles: Demand slow trend un- 
hanged upply adequate; hardwood poul- 
$15¢ less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 

rt oth sacked 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
mple $141, sacked 

COCONUT OTL MEAL 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
re unchanged; $70.50 

Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend steady: 

) imple opra cake $63, August-Oc- 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight yivent $61.50 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
juate; trend steady; 2@2%¢ Ib. 

Denver: Demand light trend steady: 
ipp ample: 3¢ Ib West Coast 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $41.60, meal $66.60. 

Atlanta: Feed $45, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $43.60, meal $68.60. 
Boston: Feed $46.50, meal $71.50. 
Chicago: Feed $35, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $42.90, meal 
Denver: Feed $45.20, meal $70.20. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $43.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $40.20, meal $65.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $35, meal $60. 
Louisville: Feed $42.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $44.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $46.10, meal $71.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $45.50, meal $70.50. 
Philadelphia: Feed $45.70, meal $70.70. 
St. Louis: Feed $35, meal $60. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand 
ippl adequate; $41 
Seattle: Demand 

mple; solvent 


Seatt 


fair; trend steady; 
fair; 
type 


trend easy; 
$75, sacked 


sup- 
f.o.b. 





Demand 
$49.60 


slow: 
sacked 

COTTONSEED OIL 
Memphis: 


uisville: trend steady; 


sup] lieht 
MEAL 
Demand fair; trend 
light prime 41% 
nominal; new 

ne available 
Supply good: 


steady; 
protein, old 
process, 41% 


8 
proce $58 
- ent n 
Ogden: 
Wichita: 
41 old process 
Los Angeles: Demand limited 
] trend teady $59@61 
Francisco: Demand good; 
ent; 41 $62.50, 44% $65.50 
Chicage: Tremand quiet; trend easier; 
upply mople Memphis hydraulic 





41% $69@71. 
Demand fair supply ample; 
$68, sacked 


supply am- 


ple 
wy supply 


basis, 


Demand fair: 
inged $64 
Demand slow 
solvent $61. 
Demand slow: trend steady 
11% solvent $63, 


supply adequate; 


Portland: 
trend n 

St. Louis: 
supp mple 

Omaha: 
ply t ght 
Omaha 

Cincinnati: 
supply 


trend steady; 
. 

sup 

delivered 


Demand 
adequate: $63. 

Ft. Worth: Demand 
good for hulls; light offerings on meal, ex- 
tremely scarce on hulls: 41% old process 
$59, f.0.b. mills Ft. Worth: carlots, solvent 
2% fat added $56.50, August-September; 
$57.50, October, November, December, deliv- 


poor; trend steady; 


improved for meal, 














ered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 additional; hulls 
$25. 





attle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 


ply 


ample; $70, f.o.b. car Seattle. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; new or old process equal at 


$66.50, sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 41% $53 for solvent, $54 for 
expeller, Georgia and Alabama producing 
mills. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend of old 


crop stronger; supply tight for nearby; 
41% old process $65.50@66, solvent process 
$60.70, Kansas City. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $79, sacked, Boston. 









ample; $59. 


Boston: Demand light; supply ample; 
$70.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand good; supply fair; 
$66, new crop. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 

New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$46.50 sacked, $43.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 

D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 ICU 


1l¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 

D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 


units per Ib., & tons to 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $93.50, delivered for prod- 
uct carrying 18% minimum phosphorus, 
31.5% minimum calcium and a maximum 
of 0.1% fluorine; $92 dock for minimum of 
10 ton lots. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.60 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 


a carload 28¢ Ib., 


maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100 Ib., multiwall bags: 
$71.35 bulk. 


» Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

pelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
-14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, $81.02; 
phosphorus, $71.03, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus, 


f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96 bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 lb. or more, 
per net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and 
less than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in truck 
loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. West- 
ern slope prices, for delivery at established 
railroad stations and by truck at regular 
feed mixing plants: California, Arizona, Ne- 
vada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, Oregon, 
Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk carloads 
$3 less; truckloads less than 10 tons, $10 
more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
ecarload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 


14% 


$92.15, 


18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%: car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $93.50, delivered. 

DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $79, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher: 
supply adequate; $60. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm: none 
available; $69, sacked, delivered truck lots 

Louisville: Demand fair: trend strong: 
supply Light; production should improve in 
September; bourbon grains: light $54, up 
$3; dark $56, up $3; solubles $73, un- 
changed; all sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady to lower; supply poor; $61, Boston. 


Philadelphia: Demand and supply light: 
dark $61. 
DRIED BEET PULP 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 


$41.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand limited: trend 
steady; supply moderate; $45.40@45.50. 

Ogden: Supply good; $41@46. 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; $51.60, sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply ample; new crop $48.15, old crop 
$74.50, both plain and molasses. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $52, sacked, delivered carlots. 


Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
sacked, Boston. 
trend 





70, 


: Demand fair; steady; 








supply nil; $58, sacked, delivered late Sep- 
tember, new crop 
Denver: Demand fair; 


ply limited; $75, f.o.b 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Chicago: Demand slow; 
ply fair; medium acid 
sweet cream $10.75@11 cwt., 
Ogden: Supply good; $1 ewt. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13%@13%¢ Ib., sacked 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply 
trend unchanged; $12.50 cwt 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 12@12%¢ Ib., sacked 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady: 
ply limited; $13.20 cwt. 


DRIED CITRUS 
Los Angeles: Demand 
stronger; supply adequate; 
lemon pulp $40. 
San Francisco: 
$48, sacked. 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend 
supply limited; $47.50@50, sacked, 
processing plants; meal $42.5 
f.o.b. Florida processing plants. 
Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
San Francisco: and supply 


trend steady; sup- 


trend firm; sup 
$10.75@11 cwt., 
both sacked 


limited; 


sup 


PULP 

improved; trend 
orange pulp $42; 
Demand and supply fair; 
steady; 
Florida 
sacked, 


Demand fair; 
‘good; $17.25 
Demand and supply limit- 
ed; trend steady; 15¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots; 14%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $13 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend unchanged; 
supply adequate; $10.50@10.75 cwt., sacked 
Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup 
ply short; 12¢ Ib. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $15.15 cwt., 
Portland: Demand fair; supply 
trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked 
Minneapolis: Demand slow; price steady 
at $11.50 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply normal; 12@12%¢ Ib., 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend 
ply ample; $13.35 cwt 


DRIED 
Demand 


: ewt. 
Los pe 


drum 
good; 


trend steady; 
sacked. 


steady; sup 


WHEY 
fair; trend steady; 


ewt., sacked. 
trend good; supply 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; $5.75 

Omaha: Demand and 
ample; $5.50 cwt 

San Francisco: Demand 
good; 5.75 cwt., sacked 

Portland: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $5.95 cwt., 

Ogden: Supply average; $6.90, 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend 
supply fair; $4.75 cwt., sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.35 cwt., carloads; $5.60 
ewt., Le.lL; both sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
quate; carlots, standard $5.75, 
livered Ft. Worth; ton lots $6, 
house, Ft. Worth. 

Kansas City: Demand fair 
supply adequate; regular or 
lactosed $5.50 ecwt., sacked 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $6.25 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.l 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; supply ample; 
steady at $5.45 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply light: 5% @6¢ Ib., 

Denver: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $5.75 cwt., 

FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand 
supply adequate; $1 a 
sacked 


Ft. Worth: 


steady; supply 


trend steady; 

sacked. 

sacked 
steady; 


supply ade 
sacked, de- 
f.o.b. ware- 


steady; 
de- 


trend 
partially 


trend steady; 
sacked 
trend steady; 
truck load. 


sup- 


fair; trend steady; 
unit of protein, 


Demand good; 
ent; 85-87% protein, $72.5 
sacked, f.o.b. trucks, north 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend 
ply ample; $71, f.0.b. Georgia 
processing plants. 
Salisbury, Md.: Demand 
excessive; $70, f.o.b 
Boston: Demand 
FISH MEAL 
Ogden: Supply ample; $1.05 a 
Coast; 65% $105@108 
Portland: Demand good: 
adequate; $1.60 a 


supply suffici- 
0@75 nominal, 
Texas planta. 
steady; sup- 
and Alabama 


spotty; supply 


and supply fair; $69. 


unit, f.o.b 


easier; 
unit 


trend 
protein 


San Francisco: Demand 
ple; $1.35 a unit of protein, 
Milwaukee: Demand limited; 


slow; supply am 
sacked 


trend weak 





60% $112, sacked, Chicago. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend 
supply adequate; local production, 
protein $1.45@1.50 a unit, sacked. 

Chicage: Demand on slow side; supply 
liberal; trend firm; sacked: menhaden, East 
Coast $90@95, Gulf $90@95; menhaden 
scrap, East Coast $86@91, Gulf $86@91; 
Canadian herring meal $1.55 a unit of 
protein. 

Omaha: 
ply plentiful; 
Omaha 

Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; $115. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
ficient; sacked: 65% protein, Peruvian $91, 
immediate-September; 60% protein men- 
haden $99, delivered Ft. Worth. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend 
ply good; $1.55 a unit of protein, 
Seattle (Alaskan production) 

Minneapolis: West Coast 60% blended in 
stronger position, up $1@3 to $117, sacked, 
delivered Minneapolis; laskan herring up 
6¢ unit to $1.58, f.0.b. West Coast, subject 
to production. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; 
ply good; 60% menhaden $87 
Atlantic and Gulf production 

Louisville: Demand dull; 
supply normal; $125, sacked 

Buffalo: Demand slightly fair; trend bare- 
ly steady; supply ample; 60% protein men- 
haden $103 bulk, $108 sacked 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply short; $1.54 a protein unit, f.o.b 
Coast, 

Boston: 
60% $93, 


supply adequate; 


fair; 
$115, 


sup- 
f.o.b. 


good; trend 
menhaden 


Demand 
60% 
steady; 


fair; trend 


supply asuf- 


easy; sup- 
ex-dock 


trend steady; sup- 
50@95, sacked, 
plants. 


trend steady; 


sup- 
West 


Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
sacked; 57% $85, sacked. 

HAY 

Portland: Demand good; 
firm; supply adequate; 
baled, Portland-Seattle 

Los Angeles: Demand 
supply moderate; é 
No. 2 leafy $29@30; U.S. N 2 
@31; U. i 

Wichita: Demand 
for alfalfa; supply sufficient; 
@21; alfalfa, $20@22 baled 

Ogden: Supply ample; $20 
field; $23 ton in the barn. 

Cincinnati: Demand slow; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy, 
timothy, $27; No. 1 red clover, 
mixed with straw, $25 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac- 
tically nil for others; supply sufficient; car- 
lots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa, $40@42; No. 2 
$38@40: No. 2 prairie nominal $30@32; 
No. 2 Johnson nominal $28@30, delivered 
Texas common points. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend 
ply good; alfalfa U.S. No 2 
delivered, truck lots, baled 

Louisville: Demand very dull; trend easy; 
supply good on old hay, some new hay 
available but dealers not handling for fear 
of heating, and as they have plenty of old 
hay on hand; No. 1 hay, any variety (local) 
$30 ton; No. 2, $28; straw, any variety, 
No. 1, $18@20 ton. 

HOMINY FEEDS 

Demand poor; trend steady; 
white $41.50, yellow $41.50 
quiet; trend firm; sup- 


trend 
alfalfa 


steady to 
$30@34, 


trend steady; 
$32@34; U.S 
green $30 


slow: 


fair 
$19 


prairie, 
prairie, 
ton in the 
trend steady; 
$30; No. 2 
$32; clover 


steady; sup 
green $32, 


Memphis: 
supply ample; 
Chicago: Demand 
ply fair; $39.50. 
St. Louis: Demand slow; 
ply ample; yellow $38. 
Milwaukee: Demand 
trend unchanged; $45.50 
both Chicago. 
Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; $42 
Seattle: Demand fair; 
ply good; $54, delivered, 
Louisville: Demand slow; 
ply light; $47.50, sacked 
Kansas City: Demand 
supply ample; white or yellow $32@32.50 
Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; $59, Boston. 


LINSEED OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand trend steady; 
supply adequate; new $53.50, old 
process $59.50 Minneapolis 
Milwaukee: Demand limited; supply 
trend unchanged; expeller $69.50, 
$64; both Chicago 
Chicago: Demand 
firm; Minneapolis 
peller $58.50. 
Wichita: Demand 
34% $78, sacked. 
Los Angeles: 
steady; supply limited; 
31% protein $73, old crop 
Minneapolis: Weaker tone; 


trend easy; sup- 
fair; 
bulk, 


supply 
$41 


and 
sacked, 
Demand poor; trend lower 
trend steady; 
carlots. 

trend firm; 


sup 
sup- 


slow; trend steady; 


poor; 

process 
fair; 
solvent 


supply 
solvent 


fair; trend 
$53, ex 


and 
basis 
fair; supply ample; 
trend 
production, 


moderate; 
local 


Demand 


solvent down 





50¢ from last week to $ 
expeller to $58. 
San Francisco: 
$67.50. 
Portland: Demand slov ip] ade 
trend unchanged; $83.75, s ed 
Omaha: Demand fai trend ste udy sup- 
ply ample; 34% ly t ) 32% old 
process $63.30, Om 
Ft. Worth: Demand 
cient; 34% protein, s 
rail 
Seattle: Demand 
ply good; 31% proté 
delivered carloads 
Kansas City: Demar 
supply ample; solve 
old precess $57.50 
Louisville: Demand 
ply light; old proce 
$71.50, both sacked 
Denver: Demand slov 
ply ample; $71.30, sacl 
Boston: Demand slow 
Philadelphia: Demand 
34% $70.70. 


some drop for 


Demand supply am 


quate 
H 


@58 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 
Omaha: Demand and tr 
ply ample; 65 $175, s 


MALT SPROUTS 

Milwaukee: Demand 
trend unchanged $ 
ven weights $41@ 41 
sacked 

Chicago: Demand 
firm No. 1 unever 
Cincinnati: Dema 
supply adequate; No 

Boston: Demand 


sacke 


MEAT AND 
St. Paul: 
teady at $74@78 
Los Angeles: 
er supply moderate 
unit 


Ogden: 


BONE MEAL 


Demand 


Supply 


ucked 
Portland: Demar 
upply adequate; $7 
San Francisco: 
fe; $1.40 a unit 
St. Louis: De 
supply ample; $71 
Wichita: Demand 
juate 50% $85, sa 
Chicago: Demand 
ply ample 50% prote 
Cincinnati: Deman¢ 
supply fair 50 
$71 incinnati 
‘Omaha: Demand 
plentiful; $75 
Worth: Dem 
t and bone 
cked, f.o.t Ft 
Louisville: Demand 
ly good 75@80, sackec 
Seattle: Dema 
ample: $1.50 a ur 
yrocessing plant 
as City: Demand 
ipply ample 50 5 
"Buffalo: Demand 
ly adequate; 50 
$77.50 sacked 
Denver: Demand 
mple; $64, f.o.t 
“Boston: Demand 
2 protein 


mar 


unit r 


MILLFEED 
Minamempetine Bran 


‘Ka ansas © ity: : Dem 


Omaha: Demand 
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sacked bran $33.50, sacked gray 
bulk standard midds. $28. 50. all 





ply ample; 
shorts $34, 
Omaha. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good on _ decline; 
offerings sufficient; bran, bulk $36, bur- 
laps ); gray shorts, bulk $36.50, bur- 
laps 2; bulk middlings $36, delivered 
Texas common points; bulk bran 60¢ higher, 
$2 higher on sacked bran; shorts 50¢ lower, 
sacked shorts $1 higher and middlings un- 
changed, compared with previous week. 

Chicago: Bran $31, middlings $31.50 and 
red dog $43, down §2. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; sacked bran $38, shorts 
$38.50; bulk bran $31, middlings $31.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; bran $36, middlings $38. 

, Memphis: Demand poor to fair; trend 

ady to higher; supply ample; wheat bran 

gray shorts $35.70, standard midds. 

"Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply reasonable; bran $44.10, up $2.50; 
mixed feed $45.10, up $1; shorts $46.60, up 
50¢; all sacked. 

Boston: Demand very poor; 
tiful; bran $41.50@43, 

Buffalo: Sacked differential on bran and 
middlings widened out to $5 from $4.50; 
bulk bran unchanged to off 50¢, sacked 

hanged to up 50¢; red dog bulk down 
6, sacked unchanged to down $4; Aug. 
quotations: bulk bran $33@34, sacked 
#39; bulk middlings $33@34, sacked $38 

bulk red dog $47@50, sacked $61.50 


supply plen- 
middlings $44. 


64 
Philadelphia: trend un- 


standard 


Demand spotty; 
settled; supply fair; bran $42.50, 
midds. $43, red dog $59.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; 
mited; $39, delivered common 

yints, carlots. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply 
idequate; trend unchanged; $38@39. 

Ogden: Supply good; to Utah and Idaho: 
red bran and mill run $34, middlings $39; 
» Denver: red bran and mill run $41, 
middlings $46; to California: red bran and 
mill run $41.50, middlings $46.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; shorts $37.25, bran $36.25, 
mill run $36.75 

Angeles: Standard mill run $45, de- 
moderate, trend steady, supply lim- 

i; red bran $47, demand moderate, trend 

ronger, supply adequate. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply 
ple; millfeed $44; red bran $47.25. 


MINERAL FEED 
Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
sll-purpose with iodine, §0-1b. blocks $97.50, 
100-lb. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 
Ogden: Supply normal; $113 ton 
$103 ton, granular 50 Ib. 
Portland: Demand good; 
trend unchanged; $44@45, sacked 
Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all purpose with iodine, $70 sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
111 purpose granules $90, block $70; mineral 
phosphorus 6% granules $106, block $113; 
ttle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus gran- 
$100, block $107; hog mineral phos- 
horus 3% %& granules $87, phosphorus 
77 (all in 50-lb. paper bags). 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
oly good; mixer mineral $48, all-purpose 
$85, both ex-warehouse, sacked. 


supply 
transit 


barely 


am- 


in 50 !b. 
bags. 
supply adequate; 


blocks 


iles 


mineral 





17% Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal 


ond 
Suncured Alfalfa Meal 


FREMONT ALFALFA MILLS, INC. 
South Bloom Road Fremont, Ohio 
Phone: FE 2-1129 
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; Phone—COrtland 7-8330 
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FEATHER MEAL @ FEED GRAINS 
MARINE & ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


TELEX — 2354 NY 


MEAT MEAL @ BLOOD MEAL 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 


NEW YORK 7, HM. 
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4,000,000 BUSHELS 
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MOLASSES 
Cincinnati: Demand fats trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10%¢ ga! New Orleans 
Memphis: Demand fair to poor trend 
steady; supply ample; blackstrap 10%¢ gal., 
tank car. f.o.b. New Orleans, and $25 ton, 
de ered Memphis, truck 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ample blackstrap 16%¢ f.o.b. 
jew Orleans 
Minneapolis: Steady at $30, tank truck, 
te ered 
Les Angeles: Demand excellent trend 
y supply ample $21.60, f.o.t ank 
$21.75, f.o.b. tar trucks 
San Frenciace: Den i and sup good; 
$21 ar Richr 1 ‘ 
st. Le Demand ‘ tren ; 
idequate 10%? & nh New 
ns 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair supply suffi 
ent bliackstrap ¢ ga f.o.b Houstor 
ed Ft Worth truck $25.50 seller 
wine price on date f shipment 
Seattle: Demand r trend sup- 
good 1.26 f.o.t eattle tar truck 
Kaneas City: Demand fatr trend firm 
short blackstrap 10%@10%¢ gal 


eur y 





jemand fair; trend steady 
us $18@20 f.o.b I 


sup 
orida 





lan 
Demand 
10% 


trend steundy; 
tank 


slow 
gal 


rocessing f 
Louisville: 
car lota, 
fob. Gul 
Baffalo: Demand and supply fair trend 
teady; 14¢ gel., f.0.b. Albany 

Denver: Demand fair; trend stead 
} mp 10%¢ gal New Orlean 95 


OAT PRODUCTS 
los Angeles: Demand »w 
r; supp! adequate; local production, pul 
ed $64, sar 1 


neapolis: 





d 
$57.5 
Memphis: 
supply ample; 
feed $23.76 
Chieago: Demand quiet trend eas on 
reground, firm on others; supply fa re 
ground oat feed $14, No. 1 fine gr 
feeding oatmeal $71, feeding rolled 





trend wea 
yund oat 





ein, regr 


vund 


poor t na st ly 
oate $47 


Cincinnati: Demand 
ate pulverize 


supply adequ 


ply uff 


s 70 


mand silo 
$46.70, regr 


rt. Worth: De 
ent oat milifeed 
scked, new jutes 
Seattle: Demand 
ily fair; ont feed $56 
38 Ib. or better, new 
Loulsville: Demand 
reground $25.30 


‘ sur 


rund 





trend firm up 
lelivered truck 

crop. 
slow trend weal 
down $2.5 





supply normal; 
rolled $79.80, down $2; feeding $76.80 
lown $2 pulverized $51.30 down 50¢ 
crimped $64.30, down 60¢; all sacked 
OYSTER SHELL 

Portiand: Demand limited trend un 
changed; supply adequate; $27@35 

los Angeles: Demand steady trend wun 
changed; supply ample $15.40, sacked 

San Francisco: Demand fair: at I ar 
le; local $15, eastern $26, sacked 








Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate 80 Ih. bags $ s t 
bage $24.10, 25 Ib. bags $26 

Seattie: Demand and trend steady sup 
ply good; eastern $36, sacked, delivered car 
lots 

Loulsville: Demand slow; trend steady 
supply good in 80 Ib. paper sacks $23.45 
in 60 Ib. paper sacks $23.70, In 25 Ib. paper 
sacks $25.95. 

PEANUT O11 MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand und) =6supply fai 


trend unchanged; $42 sacked, $38 bulk, both 
Chicago 
Atlanta: Demand fat: 


ply limited; 4 $50 


trend stead sup 
for solvent, $64 for 








expeller, f.o.b Alabama and Georgia pro 
ducing plants 
PEAT MOSS 
Leos Angeles: Demand steady; trend un 
changed supply ample Canadian 65.6 u 
ft. bales $3.65 
Chica und supply fair: trend 








p: Demand 
firm: standard 7% 

Portiand: Der st 
trend unchanged $3@3.1 per 8 u. ft 
bale 


cu. ft bale $3.80 
falr 











San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.66 bale. 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 
truck loads $3.45 bale, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $2.86 bale, delivered truck lots. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE (U.8.P.) 
Chittenango, N.¥.: Demand good; 
firm; supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
KI, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture: 100 
Ib. drums $1.25% Ib.; 200 Ib. and up $1.23% 


trend 


Ib., all delivered. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 


$1.35; 200 Ib. in 
drums $1.35; 100 Ib. drums $1.38; 
drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


mixtures: 250 Ib. drums 
100 Ib 


25 Ib 


supply adequate; $1.25 a unit of protein, 
sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
55% protein $78@82.50, nominal, sacked, 


f.o.b. north Texas plants 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; meal $73, f.0.b. Georgia and 
Alabama processing plants 

Salisbury, Md.: Meal $78, f.o.b., demand 
good, supply ample. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply tight; $70 

RIBOFLAVIN 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than ton 
lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./lb mixtures 3¢ 


in ton lots or more, freight prepaid or paid 


to destination. 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Los Angeles: Demand and supply limit- 
ed; trend steady; California production, 
high fat content, bran $48, sacked 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am 
ple; bran $43, polished $47, both sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand siow; supply limited 
rice bran $31@32, f.0.b. south Texas rice 
mills; hulls $3.50, sacked, f.0.b. mills, Sep 
tember delivery 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; bran $44, sacked delivered 
September 

SCREENINGS 

Buffalo: Demand fal: trend steady 
supply fair to poor; ground, sacked $36.75 
New York, lake and rail; unground, bulk 
$30. New York. 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend high 
er supply light; ground grain $32.40, Ca 
nadian $24.90. 


Minneapolis: Canadian supplies very tight 
what's offered pegged at $20, Duluth 


same 


as week earlier; domestic ranges have 
worked lower to: $8@12 on lights, $13@20 
on mediums and $21@30 on heavies; cur 
rent trading at mid-range; demand slow 
for nearby domestics; 15% flax screenings 
lown $2 from last week to $36 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; unground grain screen- 
ings $21.50@22.50 
SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 
Atlanta: $20.40@ 20.67 


Buffalo: $25.31@25.45 
Chicago: $24.77: 
Cincinnati: 









Kansas City: 
Memphis: $22.2 2 
Minneapolis: 25.93 @ 26.06 


Philadelphia: $24.32 @ 24.95 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27 
SORGHUMS 

Ogden: Supply good; milo $44@45 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend easier; 
supply not too plentiful; milo $2.15 cwt. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings con- 
tinue light; No. 2 yellow milo $1.93@1.95 
wt., delivered Texas common points. 
Seattle: fair 
ply good delivered 


trend firm; 
carlots 


Demand sup- 


milo $48, 


SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 
Denver: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ly yle; 44° $62, Denver 
ta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
‘ 44% $58.50, delivered. 
: Demand poor; trend steady; 
44% solvent process $48@ 








trend strong; 
up $2.50. 


Demand slow; 


$60.20, sacked, 


Louisville: 


supply fair; 





Phone 
HMAnover 2-4174 


Albemina Peruana 5.A. 
Uma 





IMPORTED FISH MEAL 


MINIMUM 65% & 60% PROTEIN 
FULL MEAL (FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


DRIED FISH SOLUBLES 


100% PURE 
(Made from South African Pilchard) 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, New York 


Teletype 
NY 1-3788 


Albuemina Chilena irda. 
Santiago de Chile 

















Memphis: Demand fair; trend 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $53, f.0.b. 
Memphis. J 


: Supply good; 44% protein $69@ 
50% protein $74@76. 
inneapolis: Better demand and proces- 
sor shutdowns have excited market; some 
reports indicate misgivings about whether 
there are enough beans around to last 
until late harvest of new crop; 44% up 
$2.50 from last week to $46.50, Decatur. 
Chicago: 144% meal stronger, but 50% 
unchanged as of Aug. 24; for first time in 
many weeks bean meal futures show signs 


$71; 
M 


of leveling off; Decatur basis: 44%, un- 
restricted $49.50, eastern trunk line $47; 
ay unrestricted $54, eastern trunk line 


Wichita: Demand good; supply ample: 


44% $62, 50% $68, sacked; 44% $59, 50% 
$65, bulk, f.0.b, Wichita. 
Los Angeles: Demand improved; trend 


stronger; supply adequate; $72.40@73.40. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 

ple; $69.40. 
Milwaukee: ade- 


Demand fair; supply 


quate; trend unchanged; $48@49.50, De- 
catur. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; 44% $53. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $71.90. 


Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $54, delivered Omaha 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $49@49.50, Decatur. 

Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply suf- 
ficient: 44% $59, immediate to first half 
September; $64 last half September through 
December; 50% $65.60, immediate to first 
half September; $69, last half September 
to December. 


Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $73, delivered carlots 

Boston: Demand cautious; 44% $45.50@ 
46; 50% $50, both f.0.b. Decatur 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair 
44% $47.50, Decatur. 

TANKAGE 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; 60% digester $71.50, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply inade- 
quate; 60% $85, sacked, f.o.b. plant 

St. Paul: Demand fair; supply ample; 
steady at $73@76. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup 
ply fair: 60% protein $75@80, sacked 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; no quotations 

Omaha: Demand good; trend good; sup 
ply plentiful; $75. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply ample; 
60% digester $76, sacked, Ft. Worth 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 

supply ample; 60% digester $70@72.50 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend 

supply good; 60% protein $75@80 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. south Texas area 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
50 Ib. or more $1.45, less than 50 Ib. $1.50, 
freight allowed to destination 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


steady; 
sacked 


FAT 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair to poor commercial 
grade $65, sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo 

Minneapolis: Steady at $56, jutes. 





GENERAL MILLS 


(Continued from page 4) 





trated efforts of everyone in the feed 
division, we are exploring every road 
to restore profitable operations.” 

Mr. Bell added that the intense 
competition in flour, cake mix, pet 
food and soybean operations signifi- 
cantly reduced profit margins, too. 

“An upward pathway seldom fol- 
lows a smooth and constant course,” 
said Mr. Bell. “Instead, it dips here 
and climbs there, but it ultimately 
leads to an ever higher level. Gen- 
eral Mills, we are confident, is on 
such a pathway.” 

In addition to expanding its re- 
search efforts, other recent company 
moves designed to improve operations 
include a reorganization of the gro- 
cery products division to increase effi- 
ciency and productivity, and a 
strengthening of the company’s top 
management staff. 

“Advertising expenditures, $31,900,- 
000 last year, will be increased to 
generate acceptance of a growing 
product family,” said Mr. Bell. 

“A major part of our investment 
money has been used to strengthen 
our position in our basic and tradi- 
tional operations—feed, grocery prod- 
ucts and flour,” said Mr. Bell. 

“We have not been unmindful, how- 
ever, of the opportunities existing in 
other fields. The company has round- 
ed out its diversification program with 
investments in activities other than 
the three mentioned above. We ex- 
pect to share fully in expanding busi- 
ness in animal feeds, chemicals, elec- 
tronics, oilseed products, special com- 
modities and other markets.” 

Mr. Kennedy, in his report to the 
stockholders, called attention to the 
recently announced Bellera “Air 
Spun” milling process as an example 
of the many new developments that 


steady; 








are expected to emerge from the 
firm’s new research facility and an 
expanded scientific research staff. 

Expenditures for plants and equip- 
ment at General Mills increased dur- 
ing the past decade from a little over 
$4% million in 1951 to almost $20 
million last year. The heavier ex- 
penditures were necessary “to assure 
efficient plant facilities with which to 
move into the 1960's.” 

“Our present decade has often been 
called the ‘Soaring 60’s,’” Mr. Bell 
told the stockholders. “For General 
Mills, they can truly soar. The out- 
look for food, the heart of our busi- 
ness, is particularly promising.” 


NITROFURAN 


(Continued from page $8) 








Wisconsin, and M. G. McCartney, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


Part-of the afternoon of Sept. 8 
has been set aside for a tour of the 
horse farms in the vicinity of Lex- 
ington, including Spendthrift, Green- 
tree, Elmondorf, Coldstream (center 
of livestock research for the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky) and the swine re- 
search facilities of the university. A 
pre-symposium reception for speakers 
and registrants in honor of Univer- 
sity of Kenutcky officials will be held 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 7. 


All sessions of the symposium will 
be held in the Guignol Theater of the 
Fine Arts Building on the campus. 
Registrants will be housed in a re- 
cently air-conditioned dormitory. 
Registration, which is free, is sched- 
uled for Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, Sept. 7, and Thursday morn- 
ing. The symposium will officially 
open at 9:30 a.m., Sept. 8. 


— 
—_— 


Strike Against Arizona 
Feed Firm Continues 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. — The strike 
against the Valley Feed & Seed Co. 
has entered its sixth week with con- 
flicting views of its effectiveness and 
little apparent progress toward set- 
tlement, it was reported recently. 

The union representative said he 
is waiting for the company’s response 
to the packinghouse workers’ demand 
for a 15¢ hourly across-the-board 
raise. 

John Arnold, Industrial Council, 
Inc., which is negotiating in behalf 
of the company, said the company 
has offered to grant the some con- 
tract the union has with similar es- 
tablishments, among them being the 
Arizona Milling Co. 

In these cases, he said, Valley Feed 
is paying more in most wage classi- 
fications than are the other employ- 
ers. 

John Jonasco, international repre- 
sentative, believes the strike is “very 
effective” considering “all the skilled 
people are out.” Mr. Arnold said the 
strike has not affected production at 
all. 

Mr. Jonasco said the company has 
agreed to a 5¢ second-shift differen- 
tial and a 7.5¢ third shift differen- 
tial, morning and afternoon rest pe- 
riods and a grievance procedure, but 
nothing on wages. 





USDA Ups Inspection 


Fee on Grain Appeals 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has boosted its 
inspection fees on appeal of grain and 
overtime charges on these services, 
effective Sept. 1. 

Current fees of $8 per car will be 
increased to $9, and cargo fees will 
be boosted from $2 per 1,000 bu. to 
$2.25. Comparable increases are made 
in appeals on truck iots or submitted 
samples. 

The overtime fee increase on ap- 
peals under the grain standards act 
will be raised to $6.40 per house per 
man. 








May-July Dehy Output 
11%% Above Average 


KANSAS CITY—This year’s May- 
July dehydrated alfalfa production— 
657,400 tons—was greater than for 
any like period in the previous five 
years and about 11% % above the five- 
year average of 591,120 tons. 

May-July dehy disappearance, how- 
ever, was reported by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to have been 
9,500 tons less than the five-year av- 
erage of 359,920 tons. 

These comparisons mean, of course, 
that dehy stocks were considerably 
higher July 31 of this year than on 
the same date a year earlier. USDA 
reports that stocks of dehy at pro- 
ducing plants July 31, 1960, totaled 
382,200 tons, compared with 309,600 
tons July 31, 1959. 

July production of dehy added up 
to 263,100 tons—14,600 more than in 
the same month a year earlier. 


NEW MILL 
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in Kansas City that the Fremont mill 
brings to 111,000 tons the annual 
feed manufacturing capacity that the 
regional cooperative has in its own 
plants. This includes the plants at Ida 
Grove, Muncie and Enid, Okla., in ad- 
dition to Fremont. 

Mr. McCully said a mill of the 
same size and type as Fremont’s is 
to be built at Cheraw, Colo., begin- 
ning this fall. It will bring the co- 
op’s total owned feed milling capacity 
to 130,000 tons annually. 


EGGS 


(Continued from page 1) 








eggs was from 40-42¢ last week to 
42-44¢ this week. 

USDA says Midwest shippers fre- 
quently expressed a lack of confi- 
dence in recent sharp price advances 
but receipts continued to decrease 
and contained more lower quality 
stocks and smaller sizes. 

Chicago reported that the delivered 
price mixed large extras had jumped 
up to 40-41¢ from last week’s 33%4- 
3444¢. 

Northeastern distribution centers 
reported active demand, lighter offer- 
ings and less desirable quality. These 
factors resulted in steadily advancing 
prices for large eggs—a gain of about 
5¢ during the week. 

At southeastern points shortages of 
large eggs were widespread and in- 
quiry was active. 


Broilers 


Prices for live broilers and fryers 
remained unchanged during the week 
ended Aug. 15—mostly at 15%¢ in 
major southern producing areas and 
at mostly 17-17%¢ in Delmarva. The 
average price trended fractionally 
higher in Delmarva at the close of 
the period, and a firm undertone ex- 
isted in the South. 


KENTUCKY 


(Continued from page 1) 








The election of officers took place 
at a meeting held in connection with 
the two-day conference, Aug, 22-23, 
sponsored by the association and the 
University of Kentucky. Speakers in- 
cluded scientists and others from the 
university and industry. 


MARKET 


(Continued from page 8) 








bu., compared with 102,151,954 bu. in 
the same period a year earlier. 

This week’s wheat millfeeds prices 
averaged lower at the nation’s main 
markets. Heavy millfeed production 
has been met with some buying on 
the part of feed manufacturers, but 
the “off again-on again” strike situa- 











tion in the East has been a disturb- 
ing influence on the market as a 
whole. 

It was reported from Buffalo this 


week that mill strikes, authorized 
and wildcat, plus the threat of a rail- 
road strike resulted in nervous, spo- 
radic millfeeds trading. 

Heavy buying interest by Texas 
and Oklahoma dealers and oil mills 
caused the cottonseed meal market in 
the Mississippi Valley to advance $3 
ton. 

Fairly good buying interest in the 
Southeast has taken care of practi- 
cally all of the offerings of new crop 
cottonseed meal for nearby shipment, 
and the oil mills were reported to be 
more or less standing by awaiting 
heavier production before making any 
additional offerings. 


GRAIN FOR COWS 


(Continued from page 7) 








The incidence of mastitis in the 
higher fed group was only 5% of all 
animals, compared to 8% for the con- 
trol group. 

College research and farm expe- 
rience indicate that today’s dairy cow 
has the inherent capacity for greater 
milk production but is starved for 
TDN. Dr. J. K. Loosli, professor of 
animal husbandry, Cornell University, 
says, “Few black and white cows 
would not make 10,000 lb. Most will 
produce 12,000 lb. or more if ade- 
quately fed.” 

Although milk production has 
jumped considerably higher on many 
farms, the average milk per cow in 
New York state has increased only 
900 Ib. in nine years—from 6,810 Ib. 
in 1950 to 7,700 lb. in 1958. Herds in 
the Dairy Improvement Assn. aver- 
age about 10,500 lb. a year. 


In Pennsylvania, several farm 
herds have recorded 2,500 Ib. milk in- 
creases as a result of higher TDN 
input from grain and forage. Uni- 
versity herds there increased produc- 
tion by 2,000 Ib. and more when fed 
more TDN, despite the belief that 
these same cows had always been 
well fed. 





PURDUE 
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versity has shown arsanilic acid to be 
an effective feed additive for stimu- 
lating gains and improving feed effi- 
ciency of growing-finishing swine. 
The objectives of this experiment 
were (A) to study the effect of ar- 
sanilic acid on the protein require- 
ment of the growing-finishing pig and 
(B) to study the effect of three pro- 
tein levels (16-13, 14-11 and 12-9) on 
rate of gain, feed efficiency and car- 
cass quality of growing-finishing 
swine. 


Summary: 

1. The different levels of protein 
had a very marked effect on the per- 
formance of the pigs in this experi- 
ment. Pigs fed the 14-11% protein 
ration (lots 3 and 4) gained 36% 
faster (1.32 vs. 0.97) than pigs fed 
the 12-9% protein ration (lots 1 and 
2). But pigs fed the 16-13% protein 
ration (lots 5 and 6) gained 55% 
faster (1.50 vs. 0.97) than pigs fed 
the 12-9% protein ration. After 91 
days, the average weights were 122, 
154 and 170 Ib., respectively, for the 
pigs fed the 12-9, 14-11 and 16-13% 
protein rations. 

2. Fifteen percent more of the 
12-9% protein ration and 6% more 
of the 14-11% protein ration were 
required to produce 100 Ib. of gain 
than when the 16-13% protein ration 
was fed. The most economical gains 
were made by the pigs fed the high- 
est protein ration. Feed costs were 
$8.63, $8.13 and $7.87, respectively, 
for pigs fed the 12-9, 14-11 and 16- 
13% protein rations. 

3. Since the vitamin and trace min- 
eral fortifications were constant and 
the calcium and phosphorus levels 
were equalized, the above responses 








are due to different protein levels 
which were formulated by using dif- 
ferent proportions of corn and soy- 
bean meal. 

4. A comparison of the arsanilic 
acid effect showed that 33 pigs fed 
no arsanilic acid (lots 1, 3 and 5) 
gained an average of 1.24 Ib. daily 
compared to 1.29 lb. daily for those 
fed 90 grams of arsanilic acid per 
ton. Arsanilic acid increased gains 4% 
and resulted in a 3.5% improvement 
in feed efficiency. 

5. Arsanilic acid stimulated gains 
most on lowest protein ration and 
least on the highest protein ration, 
when the data are considered for the 
period from the beginning of the ex- 
periment and until each lot averaged 
100 lb. Gains were increased 12%, 8% 
and 5%, respectively, by arsanilic acid 
during the early growth period when 
the rations contained 12%, 14% and 
16% protein. However, gains were in- 
creased 2%, 7% and 2%, respective- 
ly, by arsanilic acid during the 91- 
day experimental period when the ra- 
tions contained 12-9, 14-11 and 
16-13% protein. Although this may 
indicate a possible “protein-sparing”’ 
effect during the early growth period 
more information is needed to sub- 
stantiate this protein-arsanilic acid 
relationship. 

LOW VS. HIGH-MOISTURE 
SHELLED CORN PRESERVED 
WITH ANTIBIOTICS FOR GROW- 
ING-FINISHING SWINE—W. M. 
Beeson, D. M. Nelson and J. H. Con- 
rad: Three previous experiments con- 
ducted at Purdue University indicat- 
ed that an additional 8%, or more, of 
high moisture corn (on a dry matter 
equivalent basis) is required per 100 
Ib. of gain when compared to low- 
moisture corn. 

Research was conducted in an at- 
tempt to improve the nutritional 
value of high moisture corn by the 
addition of 3.75 gm. of zinc-bacitra- 
cin and 1.25 gm. of penicillin per ton 
of high moisture corn at the time of 
ensiling. The objectives were: (A) to 
determine the relative feeding value 
of three kinds of corn and (B) to 
compare different levels of salt for 
controlling supplement intake. The 
three kinds of corn were (1) high- 
moisture (29.4% H:O) corn with an- 
tibiotics added at the time of ensil- 
ing; (2) high moisture (29.2% H:O) 
corn with no antibiotic added, and 
(3) low moisture (145% H;O) corn 
stored as ear corn, then shelled and 
fed. 


Summary: 

1. Pigs fed high-moisture shelled 
corn to which antibiotics had been 
added at the time of ensiling (lots 
5 and 6) gained 1.50 Ib. daily com- 
pared to 1.39 Ib. daily for pigs fed 
high-moisture corn to which no anti- 
biotics were added (lots 3 and 4) 
and 1.45 lb. daily for pigs fed low- 
moisture shelled corn (lots 1 and 2). 

All high-moisture corn fed pigs 
(lots 3, 4, 5 and 6) gained an average 
of 1.45 lb. daily compared to 1.45 lb. 
for the pigs fed low-moisture shelled 
corn (lots 1 and 2). 

2. Pigs fed high-moisture corn (on 
a dry matter equivalent basis) re- 
quired more shelled corn (6.7% more 
in lots 3 and 4 but 9.7% more in lots 
5 and 6) than pigs fed low-moisture 
shelled corn. 

3. The soybean meal supplement 
which contained 2.5% salt was con- 
sumed at the rate of 0.87 Ib. daily for 
the 70-day experimental period com- 
pared to 0.83 Ib. daily for the same 
period when the supplement con- 
tained either 5 or 10% salt. However, 
during the 28-day period when the 
soybean meal supplement in lots 2, 
4 and 6 contained 10% salt, the pigs 
consumed 0.76 Ib. daily compared to 
0.87 lb. daily for the pigs which were 
receiving the supplement with 2.5% 
salt (lots 1, 3 and 5). 

4. It should be pointed out that 
this is a 70-day progress report, and 
these data may be different at the 
end of the experimental period after 
each lot has reached an average 
weight of 200 Ib. 

5. Again it would appear that the 
ensiling of high-moisture shelled corn 
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| for swine should be considered on its 
| merits as an efficient method of han- 
| dling and storing corn since there is 


|; no 


| search, 





| 2.4% 








improvement in the nutritional 
value of the corn. 

EFFECTS OF ANTIBIOTICS 
AND COMBINATIONS OF ANTI- 
BIOTICS ON GROWING-FINISH- 
ING SWINE—D. M. Henricks, J. H. 
Conrad and W. M. Beeson: Environ- 
mental changes and continuous use of 
antibiotics undoubtedly change the 
kinds and numbers of certain intes- 
tinal mocroorganisms. Continuous re- 
therefore, is necessary to 
evaluate the response of the various 
antibiotics and combinations of an- 
tibiotics that are presently used, as 
well as to compare them with certain 
new antibiotics which appear prom- 
ising. 

The objective of this experiment 
was to determine the effect of certain 
antibiotics or combinations of anti- 
biotics on rate of gain, feed efficien- 
cy and carcass quality of swine. Two 
of the antibiotics, spiramycin and ty- 
are relatively new. Both are 
‘ffective against gram-positive 
organisms. 

Treatments were 
no antibiotic; (2) Aureomycin, 20 
grams/ton; (3) spiramycin, 10 
grams/ton; (4) tylosin, 20 grams/ 
ton; (5) tylosin, 15 grams/ton, and 
penicillin, 50 grams/ton; (6) strepto- 
mycin sulfate, 15 grams/ton and peni- 
cillin, 5 grams/ton. 


losin, 


nost 


(1) 


as follows: 


Summary: 


1. All five of the experimental 
treatments’ significantly increased 
daily gains (1% level) during the 


| first 56 days of the experiment. 


2. But the differences in daily gains 
were not statistically significant when 
the pigs reached market weight. 
Therefore, all treatments increased 
daily gains significantly during the 
first 56 days of the trial, but when 
the gains are considered for the com- 


| plete experimental period (29 Ib. to 


200 Ib.), there were no statistically 
significant differences due to treat- 
ment. 

3. Tylosin (lot 4), Aureomycin (lot 
2), a combination of antibiotics (ty- 
losin and penicillin—lot 5), another 
combination of antibiotics (strepto- 
mycin and penicillin—lot 6) and spi- 
ramycin (lot 3) increased gains 10, 
9, 8, 7 and 6%, respectively. Antibi- 
otic-fed groups gained at the rate of 
1.64 lb. to 1.69 lb. daily compared to 


| the control pigs which gained 1.54 


Ib. daily. 
4. Feed efficiency was 
5 2% 


as 


improved 
by Aureomycin, 4.0% by tylo- 
sin, 2.7% by penicillin-streptomycin, 
by penicillin-tylosin and 18% 
by spiramycin. Antibiotic-fed groups 
required from 311 Ib. to 319 Ib. of 
feed per 100 Ib. of gain compared to 
328 lb. for the control. 

5. Backfat thickness was not sig- 
nificantly affected by any of the 
treatments used in this experiment. 

A COMPARISON OF DIFFER- 
ENT LEVELS OF SPIRAMYCIN 
AND TYLOSIN ON GROWING-FIN- 
ISHING SWINE—J. H. Conrad, D. 
M. Henricks and W. M. Beeson: The 


| objectives of this experiment were: 


(A) to determine the effect of vari- 
ous levels of spiramycin and tylosin 
on gain and feed efficiency, and (B) 
to compare the effects of Aureomy- 
cin, spiramycin and tylosin. Pigs av- 
eraged 27 lb. initially and the anti- 
biotic level was reduced to one-half 
the initial level when each lot of 
pigs averaged 100 Ib. 

Treatments were as follows: (1) no 
antibiotic; (2) Aureomycin, 20 
grams/ton of mixed rations to 100 Ib., 
then 10 grams/ton thereafter, 20-10; 
(3) tylosin, 10-5; (4) tylosin, 20-10; 
(5) tylosin, 40-20; (6) spiramycin, 
10-5; (7) spiramycin, 20-10; (8) spi- 
ramycin, 40-20. 

Summary: 
1. Six of the seven experimental 


treatments produced a statistically 
significant increase in daily gains for 


| the period from the beginning of the 


experiment and until each lot aver- 
aged 100 Ib. 
During this period, pigs in lot 4 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 























(000's omitted) 
Week ending Meine Conn. Penn. ind. im. Mo. Del. Md. 
on 1,231 456 872 849 76 789 «=s-2,212—s:2,246 
pm 1159 482 7h 782 Wt 765 «2198 = 2.261 
July 2 116! 516 82! 756 133 iS 2.202 ~—s- 2,173 
uly 9 1,158 424 758 772 107 760 4=- 2,176 ~— 2, 154 
July 16 1,155 547 83! 800 109 739 «=: 1,868 = 2,233 
July 23 tie 3% 752 737 114 924 «= 1,887— 2,271 
July 30 1,114 415 788 749 84 787 1,785 2,212 
Aug. 6 1,132 497 79% 773 9 718 1,657 2, 109 
Aug. 13 1175 412 721 672 92 750 1,607 2,071 
August 20 1tt7 422 705 664 104 679 1,795 1,757 
i “Week ending Va. W.Va. N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ale Miss 
gr 1,199 608 3,504 360 3=—- 7,710 213 «4,248 ~=—.2,703 
— 3 1,127 589 8=—-_-3, 584 375s“ 7,690 233 4,184. 2,775 
July 2 1,178 574 §=- 3,356 340 1,449 204 44,265 = 2,695 
July 9 1,132 625 3,364 377-7298 209 486 4,057. Ss: 2,705 
July 16 1,258 625 3,237 401 7,142 212 3,856 = 2,51! 
July 23 1,208 683: 3,235 324s 6,776 243 3,934 2,463 
July 30 1,303 508 3,077 296 «= 6,640 198 = «3,659 = 2, 191 
Aug. 6 1,123 678 3,095 333 6,231 199 3,518 2,183 
Aug. 13 1,095 453 3,080 35! 6,195 2940S 3,391 2,059 
August 20 1,052 457 2,954 264 «= 5, 940 283 3,298 =. 2,112 
= Total 22 areas 
Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif 1960 ! 
pm 18 4,348 589 © 2,473 284 259 1,197 38,426 34,516 
June 25 4,279 551 2,482 389 329 1,133 38,189 34,346 
July 2 4,200 556 = 2,33! 349 270 1,105 37,449 34,340 
July 9 4.064 449 =. 2,217 326 30! 1,098 36,531 33,667 
July 16 4,046 443 2,179 366 258 1,018 35,834 33,88! 
July 23 3,80! 4il 2,113 354 234 920 34,898 33,455 
July 30 3,642 433s 2,126 309 228 947 (33,491 32,044 
Aug. 6 3,714 360 2,037 302 253 1,072 32,880 31,302 
Aug. 13 3,508 343 1,876 276 218 1,054 31,693 31,136 
August 20 3,478 383 1,912 318 228 906 30,928 30,402 
(tylosin 20 grams/ton) and lot 6 | low maximum daily temperatures 
(spiramycin 10 grams/ton) gained | were low night-time temperatures 
significantly faster (5% level) and which averaged 60° F. for the test 
pigs in lot 3 (tylosin 10 grams/ton), | period. 
10 grams/ton), lot 7 The environmental temperature 


lot 5 (tylosin 
(spiramycin 20 grams/ton), and lot 
8 (spiramycin 40 grams/ton) gained 
significantly faster (1% level) than 
control pigs in lot 1 which received 
no antibiotic. Differences in gains 
between lot 1 (control) and lot 2 
(Aureomycin 20 grams/ton) were not 
statistically significant 

2. There were no statistically sig- 
nificant differences among the levels 
of tylosin or the levels of spiramycin 
that were fed for the period from the 
beginning of the experiment and un- 
til each lot averaged 100 Ib 

3. Percentage increases in rate of 
gain due to treatment for the 91-day 
experimental period are as follows: 
Aureomycin 20 grams per ton to 100 
Ib., then 10 grams per ton thereaf- 
ter, 5%; tylosin 10-5, 10%; tylosin 
20-10, 9%; tylosin 40-20, 12%; spira- 
mycin 10-5, 15%; spiramycin 20-10, 


17%; spiramycin 40-20, 19%. To date 
the slowest gaining pigs (lot 1, con- 
trol), have gained 1.37 |b. daily com- 


pared to the fastest gaining pigs (lot 
8, spiramycin 40-20), which have 
gained 1.63 Ib. daily. 

4. Feed efficiency for the 91-day 
experimental period to date has been 
improved by all seven of the experi- 
mental treatments. However, the im- 
provement in feed efficiency ranged 
from a high of 5.5% to a low of 1%. 
Antibiotic fed groups required from 
291 Ib. to 304 lb. of feed per 100 Ib. 
of gain compared to 307 lb. for the 
control 

THE EFFECTIVENESS OF MIST- 
TYPE SPRAY FOR COOLING 
SWINE WITH AND WITHOUT 
SUPPLEMENTAL THIAMINE —C. 
J. Heidenreich, J. H. Conrad and F. 
N. Andrews: Initial studies were 
mainly concerned with physical meth- 
ods of reducing the imposed 
by high environmental temperatures 
Such research led to the development 
and recommendation of a mist-type 
spray system which has proven both 


stress 


effective and economical 
The objectives of this research 
were (a) to study the effectiveness 


of spray cooling during the summer 
months in Indiana and (b) to study 
the effect of supplemental thiamine 
(3 milligrams/pound) when added to 
a conventional corn-supplement ra- 
tion during periods of appetite de- 
pression, which accompanies elevated 
ambient temperatures 

Summary: 

During the 66-day experiment, 
there were 42 days in which the en- 
vironmental temperature reached or 
exceeded 80° F., 15 days equal to or 


above 85° F., and only one day of 
90° 


F. Accompanying the relatively 


| ranges during this experiment were 


such as to never constitute a ther- 
mal stress upon the animals for any 
extended period of time. With low 


| night-time temperatures, any adverse 


| with non-sprayed 


effects of warm day temperatures 
were offset. Pigs which declined feed 
during such warm days were observed 
eating during the cool early morning 


hours. Analysis of the data indicated | 


that there were no statistically sig- 
nificant differences due to treatments. 

Spray effects: Those pigs which 
were sprayed did not exhibit any in- 
creased growth rate when compared 
This research in- 
dicates that day-time temperatures 
up te 90° F., when accompanied by 


| low night-time temperatures, are not 
| detrimental to optimum growth rate 


| an 


| thermal 
| stress was not 


in market hogs. 

Thiamine effects: The effects of 
thiamine supplementation are more 
difficult to assess. Inasmuch as the 
objectives of this experiment included 
investigation of the effects of 
thiamine supplementation on appetite 
and growth rate during periods of 
stress, and since thermal 
induced, no conclu- 
sions can be reached pertinent to this 
objective. 

Thiamine additions did produce a 


| modest increase in daily gain in both 


| the sprayed and non-sprayed 


lots. 


| The magnitude of this increase paral- 


| lels 


| corn-soybean 


that observed during 1959. In 
that experiment, as in this one, a 
greater benefit resulted from thia- 
mine supplementation in the sprayed 
lot. 

The greater daily feed intake of 
the thiamine supplemented pigs is 
consistent with previous Purdue re- 
search (1959). A slight increase in 
feed efficiency was observed in the 
thiamine supplemented lots. 

FORTIFICATION AND FEEDING 
OF CORN-SOYBEAN MEAL RA- 
TIONS FOR GROWING - FINISH- 
ING SWINE—J. H. Conrad and W. 
M. Beeson: Research results present- 
ed at the 1959 Purdue Swine Day as 
well as past reports from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois have shown that 
meal rations, when 
properly fortified, will produce re- 
sults equal to, or better than, rations 
that are supplemented with various 
other sources of protein. 

Corn is considered the major source 
of energy for swine, and soybean 
meal has heen considered the major 
source of protein. The trend toward 
the use of more and more soybean 
meal in protein supplements has been 
going on for many years. The discov- 
ery that vitamin B. was one of the 


| majer differences between soybean 

















meal and animal protein speeded the 
trend toward the use of more soy- 
bean meal in swine rations. 

Many other factors also speeded 
this trend, such as cost per unit of 
protein, balance of amino acids, avail- 
ability of nutrients (vitamins, min- 
eral, trace minerals) and availability 
of high-quality soybean meal. It 
would appear that from a feeding and 
nutritional viewpoint, we have final- 
ly arrived at the place where we can, 
if we so desire, feed a corn-soybean 
meal ration to growing-finishing 
swine with excellent results, provid- 
ed the proper fortification is added. 

This report discusses the use of 
soybean meal in complete mixed ra- 
tions, soybean meal in protein sup- 
plements and free-choice feeding. 
Formulas are given in this report 
which allow the swine producer to 
follow the method of feeding which 
best fits his particular operation. 

These formulas include 12%, 13% 
and 15% protein complete mixed ra- 
tions as well as 36%, 38% and 40% 
protein supplements together with 
suggested mixtures for using corn 
and supplement to make 12%, 13% 
and 15% protein rations. Maximum 
use of soybean has been made in each 
of these formulas, since it is not only 
an excellent, but also an economical 
source of protein. Proper fortifica- 
tion of corn-soybean meal rations and 
protein supplements is emphasized 
since this is absolutely essential to 
a successful swine feeding program. 

THE EFFECTS OF PHYTIC ACID 
AND OTHER ORGANIC FACTORS 
ON ZINC UTILIZATION BY THE 
GROWING PIG—M. P. Plumlee, D. 
R. Whitaker, J. H. Conrad, W. H. 
Smith, H. E. Parker and W. M. Bee- 
son: The objective of this research 
was to determine if the poor utili- 
zation of zine by swine fed soybean 
protein diets was due to the phytic 
acid in the soybean protein. 
Summary: 

The results clearly indicated that 
(1) the naturally occurring phytic 
acid in soybean protein reduces the 
availability of zinc or interferes in 
some manner with its metabolic func- 
tion, and (2) the source of oil or fat, 
protein and phytic acid affects the 
zinc requirement of growing swine. 
There is a possibility that milk pro- 
teins contain a factor or factors 
which enhance the utilization of zinc 
by swine (this report is outlined in 
detail in Feedstuffs, Aug. 20). 

FIVE-SEASON SUMMARY OF 
INDIANA SWINE EVALUATION 
PROJECT, CIRCULAR 482—Richard 
Hollandbeck: Five crops of pigs have 
gone through the Indiana Swine 
Evaluation Station and the sixth crop 
is currently on test. To date, three 
boars have been certified and are 
known as Indiana Certified Meat 
Sires. They are a Yorkshire boar, a 
Hampshire boar and a Landrace boar. 

From the five crops of pigs that 
have gone through the station, 99 lit- 
ters have qualified for certification as 
Indiana Certified Meat Litters. This 
represents some 28% of all the lit- 
ters to enter the station. 

Some very interesting points have 
developed from this five-season study. 
Feed conversion has shown the most 
notable change, dropping from 3.77 
to 3.31 to 3.42 and then down to 2.94. 
Three factors contributed heavily to 
the first drop: (1) better quality of 
pigs, (2) improved management prac- 
tices at the station and (3) weather. 

The average carcass length -has re- 
mained on an even keel between 29.5 
and 30.0 in., even with a few 26 and 
27-in. carcasses in each crop. The av- 
erage backfat thickness is gradually 
lessening. 

Average loin eye areas and aver- 
age percentage of the chilled carcass 
weight in the four lean cuts, both 
measures of meatiness, have re- 
mained on a good high level. The var- 
iation in loin eye area has ranged 
from 2.40 up to 6.03 square inches 
with the average about 4.0 square 
inches. 

Progress during the past five sea- 
sons is best illustrated by the fact 
that the percentage of the litters 








tested which have certified has stead- 
ily risen from a low of 16% of the 
first crop to a high of 43% of the 
last crop. 

DISEASE-FREE PIGS — During 
the afternoon program, Dr. E. O. 
Haelterman of the Purdue School of 
Veterinary Science and Medicine dis- 
cussed “Disease-Free Pigs — Their 
Potential Role.” He stated that spe- 
cific pathogen free pigs are removed 
surgically from the dam just before 
the normal farrowing time, raised in 
isolation equipment so that they have 
no contact with carriers of swine dis- 
ease. 

They are used to repopulate swine 
herds after ridding the premises of 
all normally produced swine. The pro- 
gram has been shown to be effective 
in eliminating diseases which are 
spread mainly by contact between 
swine and substantial increases in 
feed efficiency and weight gains have 
been reported in herds in which this 
program was undertaken. 

ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION — 
Dr. H. L. Self, extension animal hus- 
bandman at Iowa State University, 
presented information on the “What, 
Why and How of Swine Artificial In- 
semination.” Dr. Self told his audi- 
ence that much improvement has 
been made in the techniques of swine 
A.I. in recent years. 

Assum‘ng that this progress will 
continue, it seems quite evident that 
A.I. will be available on a commer- 
cial basis in certain areas within the 
next 12 months. The degree to which 
commercial concerns accept it during 
these tests will determine how much 
more technical knowledge is needed, 
how much the charge must be per 
insemination and how quickly it will 
be extended to new areas. 

Dr. Self, a distinguished researcher 
in this field, outlined some of the 
benefits of swine A.I. as follows: (A) 
decrease or eliminate the transmis- 
sion of disease at breeding time, (B) 
will make greater use of particularly 
outstanding sires than would be pos- 
sible with natural mating, (C) will 
complement multiple farrowing by al- 
lowing a large number of sows to be 
bred to the same boar in a short pe- 
riod of time, and (D) will overcome 
the problem of size differences be- 
tween the male and female at breed- 
ing time. 

HOG MARKETING CHALLENGE 
—Dr. C. B. Cox, marketing special- 
ist in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics at Purdue, suggested that 
the best ways to meet the “Hog Mar- 
keting Challenge” are to: (1) pro- 
duce only quality that is demanded 
by consumers, (2) encourage individ- 
ually and through group action the 
merchandising of this quality prod- 
uct identified to the consumer, (3) 
plan production to prevent the wide 
fluctuations in supply, (4) work with 
total industry to be competitive with 
other parts of the country. Dr. Cox 
optimistically told his audience that 
with the know-how, price advantage 
and volume Indiana has, it can main- 
tain its competitive position in hog 
production. 

CHANGING SYSTEM OF SWINE 
PRODUCTION — Edgar  Urevig, 
general manager of the Tilney Farms, 
Lewisville, Minn., concluded the af- 
ternoon program with his stimulating 
discussion of “Our Changing System 
of Swine Production.” His extensive 
swine production system is designed 
to produce about 1 million pounds 
of pork a year with approximately 
5,000 hogs. 

They have changed their sow man- 
agement system no less than six 
times in recent years and they cur- 
rently maintain a sow pool of 300 
sows. Under the present system, sows 
are kept on concrete and individually 
fed ear corn silage and protein sup- 
plement once daily. 

By this method, weight is con- 
trolled and feed costs are kept to a 
minimum. Mr. Urevig discussed his 
present system in detail and present- 
ed labor requirements and cost of 
production figures on his unique and 
well planned system of swine produc- 
tion. 
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peared steady to firm this week in 
front of moderately active trading 
Prices were fully steady on first and 
second cuttings, however a few sales 
of third crop alfalfa hay were slight- 
ly higher in the Columbia River basin 


rs South Central 


Trade in formula feeds was almost 
featureless this week. Sales volume 
is running about the same as it has 
been recently, enough to keep the 
mills operating on a strong four day 
basis but not robust enough to fill out 
five days. A common complaint of 
mill spokesmen is of their inability 
to build up an order backlog. 

Compared to a week ago, whole- 
sale grades of eggs are up 6¢ but this 
has not helped to reverse the down- 
ward trend in egg feed sales. Heavy 
culling gets the blame. Produce deal- 
ers describe increased receipts as be- 
ing “very rough and of poor qual- 
ity.” 

Pig and hog feed sales show little 
change from week to week. Summer 
dairy and cattle feed business has 
been disappointing so far. Although 
pastures are drying up seasonally, 
they are reported to be in fair shape 
and supplying good grazing. 

Feed ingredients carried an easy 
undertone this week but prices are 
mostly unchanged. Formula feed 
price lists are expected to hold about 


steady. 
Southeast 


All types of formula feed business 
are reported as continuing to be on the 
slow side and it looks as though there 
will be no improvement through bal- 
ance of August. 


Most of the southeastern states 
continue to cut back on their chick 
placements, and during the last 11 


weeks the cutback in Georgia alone 
has been close to a million birds 
Even though sales for broilers in 
Georgia are at 154%4¢ Ib., good grow- 
ers are able to realize a slight profit 
due to lower feed costs. 

Most of the major feed ingredient 
buyers report they have bought most 
of their requirements through the 
first half of September and are not 
willing to book additional at this 


time. 
Ohio Valley 


Weatherwise, this has been 
usual summer in the Ohio Valley. 
Heat and rainfall have been ample. 
Temperatures remained in the low 
90’s during the last week’s daytime 
hours. This is in sharp contrast to 
conditions during summer months in 
recent years, when minimum rainfall 
combined with intense heat to sear 
corn and pasture fields to a dead 
brown and make necessary the ex- 
pensive hauling of water both for 
farm animal and human uses. 

This year, pastures have lost their 
early summer lushness, but field 
grasses are still edible for cattle and 
poultry. As a result, demands for 
formula feeds, while continuing 
steady, are considerably below the 
desired tonnages. 

With the Labor Day week end just 
ahead, a considerable increase in the 
poultry kill was reported this week 
by area processors. The early demand 
indicated a good movement for the 
holiday trade. Eggs also were in suf- 
ficient demand this week to boost 
prices 2¢ doz. or more at retail out- 
lets. 


an un- 
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optimum growth was obtained when 
calcium and phosphorus were at a 
level of 0.6% each, although a higher | 
level of calcium (0.8%) was required | 
for optimum bone ash value. Their re- 
sults indicated that the carbonate 
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aforementioned reports. There was 
some floor discussion following this 
paper about the use of the word 
“available” which was used in this 
paper, and the conclusion seemed to 
be there was no ideal measure of 
availability and that, perhaps, this in- 
ference should have been clarified. 
The terms “organic” and “inorganic” 
are more nearly understood and prob- 
ably could be employed in most re- 


eral in certain ingredients 

Sodium and potassium levels were 
studied by McWard and Scott at 
Illinois and they found no interaction 


between the two nutrients. They con- 
cluded that 0.12% potassium and 
0.11% sodium were adequate in a 


purified-type diet for maximum chick 
growth. 

An interesting report on cobalt by 
Turk 


and Kratzer of California re- 


toxic effects at levels of only 5 ppm 
leads to the conclusion that cobalt 
additions to practical rations should 
be approached with extreme caution. 

The concluding part of this review 
will deal principally with nutrient in- 
teractions, protein and amino acid re- 
quirements, dietary inclusions, anti- 
biotic effects and potentiation and 
other basic nutrients of interest to 
the feed manufacturer. 





Another car of Grace 


Feed Urea is loaded at 
the multi-million-dollar 
Grace plant at Memphis. 


DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. 
Grace is the third largest 


producer of urea in the 
United States. 









Here’s why 
The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 


USE GRACE UREA (in Piled 


Feed Compound 



























Grace urea has proved superior in keeping feed 
quality up, costs down. As a result, manufacturers 
who use this high protein supplement in their feeds 
have a big advantage in a highly competitive 
market. 


Micro-Prilled Grace Urea is a compound made up 
of tiny round balls. It mixes readily, pours easily, 
and is non-clogging. You get an even, uniform mix 
throughout every time. 


Micro-Prills shown 
with the magnifying 
glass are approximately 
16 times actual size. 
The smooth, round 
balls flow freely, 
won't cake 


And, of course, you lower your costs considerably 
by substituting Grace Micro-Prills for high priced 
protein meals. 






That’s why the largest feed manufacturers in the 
world use Grace Feed Urea. Do you? It’s readily 
available now in your area in any quantity. Write 
for complete details. 


w.R. GRACE «co. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE .MEMPHIS 3. TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-1551 « CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 1402 East Morehead St. © FRanklin 6-3329 
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